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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 

Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





















RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared tor 
CONCERT, ORATO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe ne pms to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer. 
(Signed) PrRor. Fd B. LAMPERTL 
Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


Mrs, 











June 17, 1800. 











ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 























ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 





TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 







Society of the 























WALTER KAUFMAN N, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 













Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 













Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 


1 Kast 73d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (&/der) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, pegs Opera 
57 West 538d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 


401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 





Dr. CARL 


MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio. 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street. New York. 


ee) MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad wav and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
Srupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 








PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
$14 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New Y ort. 















Muse. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 










Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


Mr, and 









MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 












ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 









MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 















EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera 


Studio; 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BAsR CO tn AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 136 ao Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.) 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musica! directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
72 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 








Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 Kast 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madisen Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church. Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 Fast 17th Street, New Yors 




























ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


Singers 
io: 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


cert. Stu 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


4 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 

Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 


Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA D'ARONA., 





OSCAR SAEN 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 2th Streets, 
New York. 








PERRY AVERILL aritone, 
Opera —Uratorio -Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street. New York. 





‘GER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {= West 59th Street, New Vork 
UdiOS: 4353 Vernon Avenue, Krooklyn, N Y. 









Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York 


MISS KA THARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot 
Garcia to teach her tamous vocal method. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 
























CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 5vth Street, New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Voca! 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street. New York City 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory anu Ensembie Piaying 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mut FLORENZA v'ARONA 
Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instructiou 
256 West TIst Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


Universitv Connection . d 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 


H. M. HikSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist. 
With ffie National a pateadel 
For lessons, terms, &c . apply 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





6 East 17th Street, 


Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


Voice Culture 1Labord method). 
New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 


Music School. 


Resident and visiting pupils Piano Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 


Address, 106 bast 74th Street 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 


Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 


pare them vocally and dramatically for the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or ° 
Schooi of Grand Upera,” 
York. 


* Débutant’s 
150 Kast 62d Street, New 





refers. 


CLARA BELL BAGG, 


Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 
lastruction 
68 West 98d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s' and 


Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E Church. 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction 


Studio, Music Hali, 57th St and 7th Av., New York. 








TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 


SCHIOL FOR PlaNO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 








Mme, CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘** Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 

America, if not in the world.""—New York Tribune. 








ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 


Now in Europe. Wiil resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





MISS VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 


To include harmony and the study of part songs. 
&c. Private and class instruction, 
STUDIO, Carnegie Music Hall, Room 83. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 


Culture. For terms and dates address 
58 East 117th Street. New York. 








OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


MMe. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 








Mr. LEO KOFLER 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
OKATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION, 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Scie aut) orized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme LILLIAN BLAUVELT 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 
500 Union Place, Eim:ra, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

limited number of Coricerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals Address29E 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 

Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“T recommend in the highest degree Prof. EH. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice " 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Voca! and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 1238 West 39th Street, New York. 























——————- 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat InsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Maz. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address : 157 East 36th street, New York, 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in Lots ng ong and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic 


AD. NEVENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme, FLORENZA. @ ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her “ Special Teachers’ 

Course.” Instruction. 124 East 44th Stree’, New 

York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N 


Meg. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL. MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue. New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


























ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A, DE SERRANO, 4 


¢” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 











FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


- MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FoR THE 


Hicuer Art oF PIANO PLAyING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Iu. 

LENA DORIA DEVINE, 

The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 

the elder 

LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 

Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 

Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Aventie, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


#RANK G. DOSSERT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895; Feb. 15, 1896 ; April 16, 1896. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 




















STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Paris. 


Paris. 


London, England. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN, QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 








Mme, EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 





* 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


1 Rue de beets dnen PARIS, FRANCE 


~ MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Pure Italian Method, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
81 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme, EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 








MARIE ROZE, 

Sa ape artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 


‘THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS — 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET, 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS ! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME, TALGUEN. 


teed the year 


ome. 





merican 
cae Not a oni place, but a 
Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. . 











Boston. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


ane 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
180-122 Boylston street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 











F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1886. 
Princifal~Six JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, 5 Singing, 

Sight Reading ee eg Choral, Orchestral, 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. 

studies at greatly peter rates, Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

_ Vietoria Embankment, London, E. C, 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Mr, WADDINGTON COOKE, 
Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 


Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 





1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Atsthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Musie and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 





MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio, 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris, 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 








Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire, 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
11>” Rue de Milan. Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Mactyte. Paris, 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate, 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcrt. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 

















385 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SHASON 


1895-96. 





The Virgil Piano School 





and School of 
Public Performance. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 and 29 W., 15th St., near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the 4sthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching ia Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhai- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subserip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS, EMIL BEHNKB, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, faisetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authorit 
on vocal traini — The . 

re a) Behnke eis well known - a mts got 

teacher upon roughly philosop! - 
ples.” —7he Lancet. 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR. 
136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W 

Telegraphic address : Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. ons. and Mme. Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’s Hall in London, 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 














HENRY J. woop, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &:., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, a and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
terms will forw tern application to_the 
offices! 19 NW. ENGLAND: 








THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A Weexty Newsrarer ror Mvsicians, Established 1962. 
Enlarged to 72 Columns 18M. he Only Inde- 
it Musical Weekly in aire Britain. 

NY W yt 


it, 2d.) 
Annual Subscription (England), 6s. 6d.; ha ped. 8s. 34.; 
abroad, 8s $d. per year. THE Musica. STANDARD gives por- 
traits on separate plate paper of musicians of the day ; gives 
full page illustrations of British and se organs; gives 
anthems, violin music, organ music, as pocet supple- 
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La Garpe RépusLicainr. 


Good-py to care when you whistle the air 
Of the song that you can’t forget. 
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WO things unite to give to military music a 
strong call on present day senses. 

In the first place, we all of us hold in our organisms the 
heredity of warrior forefathers. Whether side by side or 
face to face, grandfather, father, brother, sweetheart, of 
almost everybody everywhere have gathered into their be- 
ings the thrilling cadence that speaks of country, while 
their feet have quickened to that powerful rhythm which 
alone speaks of patriotism and nation. 

Heredity is stronger than any education, the military 
cadence echoes in all our hearts, the soldier rhythm sleeps 
in all our veins. 

People who had nothing else to say criticised Berlioz for 
inserting the Rakoczy March in the Faust love tragedy. 
What was the sense, they said, of dragging in a military 
theme ! 

Even in the original chef d’ceuvre of philosophical thought 
there is no more subtle touch of genius than in this musical 
reference to heredity among the agonies of the man who 
would not decay. ‘ ‘ 

The other reason why military music is valuable to-day 
is that, notwithstanding all the blind boil seethe in the 
nations to day, the age of war is passed forever from the 
earth, and the time is coming when military music will be 
but a picturesque type or genre, and that before the coming 
century 18 aged. 

Meantime, to the present! Military music is one of the 
potent factors at present, and love of it one of the most 
universal and inclusive of art sensations, One of the great- 
est mistakes made by the apostles of modern musical prog- 
ress is that they do not utilize this enormous motor of hu- 
man feeling in the direction of national love and patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

There is nothing people could not do for the countries 
through music if they only would do it. They do not do 
anything. 

Composers seem to know this value in a vague way, 
Pain, joy, strife, youth, age, conditions barbarous and 
civilized, all have their *‘ march.'’ Those who have tried 
to get along without it had better not have tried ; those 
who have endeavored to replace it have only left holes 
where it should have been. And so— 

A la Garde Républicaine, France, hats off and salute ! 

La Garde Républicaine band is to France what our Wash- 
ington Marine band is to us; that is, the representative 
national harmony in demand, and recherché, not only for 
home celebrations but to carry abroad the best impression 
in that line. : 

Thus it was that this superb band was sent to America 
at the time of our Centennial. Their distinctions and 
triumphs at that time need no repeating to an appreciative 
American public. A move was again made to send them 
to the Chicago fair, and they have now been invited tolend 
added lustre to the coronation ceremonies in Russia in a 
few months. 

The Garde band consists of eighty men, all of them dis- 
tinguished in appearance by reason of obligatory height, 
military training, amour propre, and. for the most part, of 
incontestable good looks; a habit caught, no doubt, from 
M. Parés, their young chef, who is one of the handsomest 
men in Paris. 

They are all selected musicians, entering the band after 
the regular musical routine and by competition. Many of 
them are soloists of distinction, and many have refined lit- 
erary as well as musical taste. The military discipline 
aids, by its habit of precision and obedience, toward 
artistic perfection. Their instruments are of the very best 
order, insuring that peculiar, certain brilliance which 
belongs to being of good quality and in tune, like a thor- 
oughbred disposition. 

The members have the rank and wear the uniform of 
sous-officier. Outside of regular rehearsals and perform- 
ances they are independent, and many of them are mem- 





bers of the best orchestras and concerts of the city. They 
rehearse three times a week the entire morning, and so 
important is rehearsal counted that although “ reliefs" and 
‘* vacations ” are possible from public performance, no man 
dare evade rehearsal under pain of discipline. The band 
is sustained by the state and War Department. 

M. Parés, the chef, though but thirty-four years old,*is a 
skilled musician in theory and technic. Educated in the 
Conservatoire with harmony under M. Th. Dubois, he was 
a member of the military school at Vincennes, chef at 
Rouen, director of the Equipages de la Flotte Music, and 
was chosen director of the Garde Républicaine band over 
thirty-eight competitors after three days of severe tests of 
skill as musician, chef and soldier. In this capacity, with the 
tank, uniform and pay of officer, he cannot engage in any 
musical undertaking other than that for which he was 
chosen. 

Under this ardent and educated musician the music of 
the Garde Républicaine band has been emancipated from 
the conventionalities of militairism. By his skillful arrange- 
ments and. orchestrations, as well as compositions, the 
repertory has been made to include works from the most 
interesting and valuable of the modern schools, 

Some of the most valuable fragments of Reyer, Saint- 
Saéns, Wagner, Delibes, Pierné, Vidal, Dubois, have thus 
been popularized and made sources of inspiration and 
pleasure through this new and effective medium. 

Among the attractive compositions of M. Parés are ga- 
votte Ninon, Pastorale, Sérénade, Sous les Etoiles, a 
mazurka de concert, overture to an opera, les deux 
Fiancés, and an opéra comique, written in collaboration 
with his brother, and played with success at Marseille— 
le Secret de Maitre Cornille, after Daudet’s pathetic story. 

M. Papaix, the excellent sous chef, of whom more here- 
after, is also an excellent musician. 

A charming mark of courtesy was recently shown Amer- 
ican music through THe Musica Courter by the arrange- 
ment of a special rehearsal in its honor by the Garde 
Républicaine. On the program were a superb fantaisie on 
Lohengrin, a charming polonaise by M, Parés, and a bolero 
by Dancla, played with the band by the violinist Planel. 

This Mr. Planel is an American, son of the Mr. Planel, 
one of the first, if not the founder of the first music school in 
California. He has been some twenty years in Paris, is 
married to a charming and lovely Frenchwoman, has 
established for himself a place in music as violin artist, and 
is on terms most amiable with both French and American 
worlds in Paris. He teaches singing as well, and has an 
important school in the Monceau quarter, of which more 
hereafter. 

He is strongly allied with the state and military depart- 
ments here, and has been, I believe, the very first artist to 
play with the orchestra of the military band, as above in- 
dicated. He plays frequently at the military messes. En- 
terprising as an American, his annual concerts at the Hotel 
Continental are season events, the last one, which occurred 
last evening, being none behind its predecessors in éclat. 

The two part program, divided by a comedy, included 
composers and interpreters of celebrity. M. Planel played 
in a Trovatore trio of his own arrangement, a Faust fan- 
taisie, two transcriptions on writings by Clérice, a Réverie 
Hongroise by Behrens, and a demanded morceau by 
Planel. : 

2 2 

The harmony of the Holy Week music is made a work of 
art in Paris. To an American a description of the re- 
ligious fétes offered to the eyes in the rich Catholic churches 
reads like a page from a bygone age. Their observances 
are very much matters of earnest to the inhabitants, 
whether croyants or incroyants. 

Gounod’s Ste. Cécile mass, works by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Cherubini, prevailed as classics, with, of course, the ex- 
clusive Palestrina genre in the St. Gervais parish. Of 
modern writers MM. Dubois and Samuel Rousseau led. 
The superb Sept Paroles of Th. Dubois is strongly effective 
and much loved. 

In the English speaking churches the services were all 
largely attended, and the musical services for the most 
part beautiful. At the church l’Alma, where that noble 
American choirmaster, Mr. Seker, is a very monk immo- 
lated on the altar of sacred music, the music was especially 
fine. Spohr’s Weep No More was among the anthems on 
Easter Day. O Saving Victim (Koenig) was sung by the 
choir of Dr. Thurber’s American Church ; Stainer’s Cruci- 
fixion by Mr. Percy J. Vincent's choir of the English Em- 
bassy ; St. Joseph’s musie was serious and well chosen 
under Mr. Howland, and even the chapels seemed stirred 
by a growing spirit of music’s importance. 

In the various big concerts the echoes were saturated 
with Berlioz! With one consent, as it were, appropriate 
fragments were chosen from the French composer’s immor- 
tal repertory, and with Wagner fragments formed the 
basis of the religious grief and triumph expressed in music 
during this impressive season, Bruneau’s Requiem and 
Paul Vidal’s St. Georges at the Opéra stood out among 
modern efforts, In the Greek church at the ceremony of 
the Holy Sepulchre the celebrated Cantiques de la Passion 
were sung by choir under direction of M. Spathis, maitre 
de chapelle. 





Much interest has been manifested this year in a sort of 
religious theatrical performance, of which two represerita- 
tives were specially patronized; La Passion in five acts 
and six tableaus, adapted from the Bach score by a M. 
Hillemacher, and l'enfant Jésus in five acts and eight tab- 
leaux, music by Francis Thomé. At the Bodiniére, Sermons 
de Caréme de Bossuet, with conference, by M. Jules Claretie, 
and citations by Mounet Sully, colored part of the weekd 
and Chansons libertines the other part. 

A good work, and an interesting one, has been a bazar an, 
concert given by the members of the Blind Asylum for the 
benefit of a society of placement whieh exists among them 
for the finding of employment and positions for those 
trained to skilled self-support by this excellent institution. 
The orchestra and chorus of the afflicted members were 
employed in a program of classic order, and the work done 
was simply marvelous. 

A concert consisting of the works of M. Chas. M. Widor 
was recently given in the Brussels Conservatoire, organ- 
ized by Madame Lambert, née Rothschild. The Princess 
Clementine of Belgium and the Countess of Flanders were 
present. Madame Kinen and Miss Lydia Eustis, the ac- 
complished niece of our American Ambassador, sang with 
their accustomed art. 

French artists are looking forward to the return of M. 
Marsick after his successful American tour. His career has 
been watched with deep interest for artistic and personal 
reasons. The violinist is known to be a spirit who would 
not budge an inch from his standard to create the greatest 
effect ever produced. Just how far he would be able to 
win justice for himself in a stranger country with that firm- 
ness of art devotion has been the clou to the interest. 
The facts speak for themselves. I fancy M. Marsick has 
only prepared the way for a second season of the true work 
in America. 

In his absence M. Joseph White, who was chosen by M. 
Marsick to replace him in the Conservatoire, has been dis- 
tinguishing himself in concert and salon almost incessantly 
since. By the way, Mr. Kusdo, a Hungarian violinist in 
New York, wrote once for the address’ of that Mr. White. 
He can address him safely at the Conservatoire. 

Mile. Jane Harding, about whom sucha fuss was made 
here a year ago, is said to be engaged at the Monnaie. She 
has been studying meantime with one of the best teachers 
in Paris. 

I have just finished reading a dozen different notices, in 
French and English, touching the vocal and artistic merits 
of Miss Suzanne Adams, of the Paris Opéra, who you 
remember is an American. Every one of the twelve spoke 
in her praise. As they were all unbiased their value is all 
the greater. 

One speaks with enthusiasm of the way in which she 
saved the situation recently by the excellent representation 
of Marguerite, given at a few hours’ notice on the an. 
nouncement of the illness of Mile. Xanrof. Another speaks 
of her as ‘‘lacharmante Mlle. Adams, quia chanté déli- 
ceusement et son succés a été tel qu'elle devra se tenir 
toujours a la déposition du théAtre ces jours-ci ; s'il arrive 
encore un ennui, le public n’en sera que plus charmé.” 

MM. Bertrand and Gailhard have asked M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray to write a lyric drama for the representation at 
the antique Orange theatre in 1897. The sincere congratu- 
lations of a large following go with this well chosen com- 
pliment. By the way, a Stabat Mater by this writer was 
among the gems of the sacred week past. 

Tamara, by the same writer, Don Juan, Hellé, by 
Duvernoy, Bruneau’s Messidor, the Maitres Chanteurs, 
Melba in Hamlet, and Lohengrin and Tannhauser with 
Van Dyck are among other promised treasures of the late 
season. 

March receipts at the Opera show a turn toward home 
composition, Gounod and Reyer both surpassing Wagner. 
Meantime the young Prix de Rome, Camille Erlanger, has 
had an opéra comique accepted by M. Carvalho. 

One hundred representations in fifty yearsis the aver- 
aged record of Berlioz in Paris, according to M. Jullien. 

Another smart man has discovered the prevalence of 
animal thought in late lyricism. .We have in Paris at 
present The Turkey, The Tortoise, the wild boar, Kiki, the 
mad dog ; sheep in Panurge, the swan in Lohengrin, dogs 
and monkey in Manette Salomon, llamas and parrots in the 
Varieties, not to mention the Valkyrie goat, the Vivandiére 
donkey, and the dragon. 


M. Eugéne Gigout gave two extremely interesting organ 
concerts at his organ school, 63 bis rue Jouffroy, in the past 
weeks. The first,for men pupils, was but one more evi- 
dence of the rare and excellent teaching which is being 
done. The second, devoted to female pupils, was excep- 
tionally interesting. - 

First, from the manifest growth in interest in this neble 
instrument, which is largely due in fact to the earnestness 
and charm of this one of its most faithful apostles, and sec- 
ond, from the fact that a charming American lady was 
one of the performers. 

Readers of Tur Musicau Courter will remeinber that 
among the most serious and interested musicians in Paris 
is Madame la Princesse Polignac, thai the organ is one of 
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her chosen mediums of classic study, and that M. Gigout is 
her chosen guide in discovering its mysterious beauties. 

On Mr, Gigout’s program were a prelude, fugue and va- 
riation for organ and piano, by César Franck, and a 
Choeur d'Esther, by the Prince Edmond de Polignac, both 
of which were accompanied on piano by the latter’s charm- 
ing wife, our countrywoman. 
The organ part of the latter was taken by the Comtesse 

3eauchamp, and the chorus was sung by some young 
people from a vocal school. There is nothing ultra femi- 
nine, but all that is musical in Madame de Polignac’s touch 
and thought in playing. Even in accompaniment attention 
is constantly riveted on the precision in phrasing, the col- 
oring of the different modulations and the quiet certainty 
of touch that is so characteristic of her personality. 

She was charmingly dressed in the wonderful peacock 
blue-green tints which become her so well. Her manner 
was quiet, self-contained, gentle, with a slight strain of 
stateliness that is wholly natural. Her husband was one 
of her most interested auditors. 

Mendelssohn, Bach, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Faure, Gigout 
and Boellmann were represented on the program. More 
later. 


de 


Next week there will be a lot of interesting information 
about Americans, 


POUR LES FRANOGCAIS. 
Les OrGANISTES A Paris. 
(Suite.) 

Si les organistes a Paris accomplissent, encore jeunes, 
tant de choses, c'est d’abord, que leurs traitements sont 
peu élevés, ce qui les force a utiliser pour vivre tous les 
aspects de ieur talent. 

Mais, 
premiéres et meilleures années de leur vie 4 vendre des les- 
sives, A aligner des chiffres, ou A conduire la charrue. Les 
goits artistiques sont respectés, non méprisés, 

Des que l’on en remarque d’évidents chez un petit gar- 
con, il est poussé 4 son solfége, l’entrée de la carriére ou il 
va et pére, parents, curé, serviteurs, et méme 
bonne amie, unissent leur sympathies et leurs efforts pour 


c'est surtout parcequ’ils ne dépensent pas les 


courir, 


son succeés. 

Une autre raison de leurs rapides progres, c’est qu’ils se 
renferment le plus t6t possible dans une spécialité. 

‘‘Non, je ne suis pas un pianiste” dit un homme qui 
connait le piano a fond. qui sait son Bach par cceur, et qui 
peut en jouer les concertos et les symphonies tout au long 
pendant une heure ; l’orgue, ou le piston, ou le yiolon est 
son instrument. 

Ii n'a pas la prétention de faire preuve de la perfection 
d’éducation que les autres instruments demandent. La 
perfection est pour le vrai musicien une terre sainte ; il sait 
ou il ne doit pas s’aventurer. I] passe par l'étude variée 
de toutes choses, mais pour prendre seulement de chacune 
d’elles ce que féconde son étude particuliére. La force qui 
se ménage est puissante et vivante. Vous avez un musi- 
cien et non un retameur. 

Mais ce ne sont la qué de petites raisons. La vraie, la 
grande raison de leur grand mérite, c’est la facon dont ils 
sont instruits. 

Les musiciens frangais commencent bien. Ils passent 
par toute l'éducation préparatoire, depuis le commence- 
ment, jusqu’a la fin. Leurs régles de travail sont indiquées 
nar les traditions de ceux qui ont étudié avant eux. Aucun 
d’eux ne gaspille sa force ou son temps a frapper d'estoc 
et de taille, ni a se frayer une route pour lui seul. 

Au lieu de dire ‘* Ce n’est pas ici le chemin royal de la 
perfection,” ils disent ‘‘C’est un chemin étroit et reserré, 
mais, 4 coup sir un des chemins royaux qui y conduisent.” 

lis n’en cherchent pas un autre, puisqu’il existe. La 
France en sage et douce mére qu'elle est, a résolu cette 
question dans son esprit depuis longtemps, et tous le 


savent. Elle fait part de toutes ses bonnes chances a toute 


larace. Le seul chatiment de ce qui ne peuvent accepter 
ses dons, est la faculté de quitter le chemin. 

Aussi, on ne retrouve arrivés au but que des musiciens 
éprouvés, et d’un réel tempérament, musiciens jusque dans 
les moelles. Naturellement, tous ne sont pas également 
doués, mais tous doivent étre également entrainés et in- 
struits avant d’assumer les responsabilités du beau nom 
d’organiste. 

Outre la puissance de travaille, un autre grand avantage 
de l’entrainement musical en France, c’est l’empire sur les 
nerfs, qui ménage le temps, les forces, le tempérament, 
et méme la beauté. Chez nous, au contraire, on tente sans 
cesse de nouveaux chemins de traverse, sans savoir si l’on 
va au but ou si l’on s’en écarte. 

Pendant le temps de leurs études, un peu machinales, les 
musiciens d'ici n’ont pas 4 se préoccuper de cette question ; 
ils savent que depuis le point de départ, ils sont dans le droit 
chemin. La force qui serait gaspillée dans des études élé- 
mentaires mal ménagées, sert a des travaux plus impor- 
tants. L’Ame reste relativement calme et concentrée. 

Ce n’est pas du flegme. Ces musiciens sont énergiques, 
actifs, nerveux comme nous, mais leurs nerfs sont disci- 
plinés. Ils savent ‘‘ travailler, puis attendre.” 

Bien qu’ils ne perdent pas un moment, ils n’ont jamais 
l’air d’étre pressés, ni d’avoir autre chose a faire que I’af- 
faire en question pour le moment. Ils sont aisés, concen- 
trés, tranquilles. 

Par suite, ils ont d’excellentes habitudes de netteté, 
d’ordre et de ponctualité que sont admirables dans la vie 
courante. Le plus occupé et le plus en vue de ces maitres 
est toujours a l’heure, il domine toutes ses occupations, 
il est précis et ordonné dans tous les détails de ses tra- 
vaux. 

Tout cela leur donne aussi un grand fonds de savoir. Ils 
ont perdu peu a peu, dans la lutte pour leur vie d’étude, 
tout panache d’orgueil. Ils sont modestes, sérieux, sans 
prétentions, compréhensifs, toujours préts a rendre justice 
a ceux qui leur sont supérieurs, et curieux de connaitre les 
meilleurs modéles. 

lis sont grands liseurs, et ils s’assimilent d'une fagon 
surprenante les richesses de leurs grandes et sérieuses 
bibliothéques. 

Cela permet d’établir le caractére musical d’un homme 
ici. 

Chez nous, il est difficile d'assigner 4 quelqu’un son véri- 
table rang. L’un porte un jugement sur lui, l'autre un 
autre, et l’on est obligé de les peser tous pour se faire un 
jugement moyen. 

Ici ce qu’un premier organiste dit sur un autre est exac- 
tement ce que disent tous les autres. J'ai toujours été sur- 
prise par cette unanimité dans les jugements et par cette 
absence de toute envie. 

La plus grande imperfection que j’ai rencontré chez I’or- 
ganiste parisien, c’est son manque d’esprit pratique, et son 
inhabilité 4 faire connaitre et valoir ses travaux. 

Il parle toujours de musique, de compositions, des instru- 
ments qu’il aime, des écoles, des autres musiciens et orga- 
nistes. Il est vraiment difficile de le faire parler de lui- 
méme. 

Il faut le ramener vingt fois au sujet, pour obtenir un 
résumé sufvi de sa vie et de ses travaux, et c’est avec un 
air malheureux et touchant qu’il cherche dans le caissier ou 
dans l’armoire ses nombreuses d’ceuvres edités. Toute la 
vie, ila mesuré ses ceuvres, non d’aprés ce qui était au-des- 
sous de lui, mais par ce qui était au-dessus. 

Il aime vraiment ses ceuvres, et tendrement, mais l’or- 
gueil du ‘‘ moi” lui manque absolument. 

L’4me de l'art est dans ce mot : 

‘Il y en auparavant, un plus grand que moi, dont je 
ne suis pas digne de dénouer les souliers.” 

Il y peu de changements dans la vie d'un organiste a 
Paris. Une fois qu’il est au banc ou au choeur, l’organiste 
oula maitre de chapelle y reste. Sept de ceux que j’ai 
rencontrés ont occupé le méme poste plus de quarante- 
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cing ans. Vingt-cing ans est une moyenne. Cinq ou six ans 
sont, je crois, une exception. 

Un seul organiste a accés 4 son orgue en dehors du ser- 
vice ; deux seulement y donnent des récitals; un seul m’a 
émis des critiques qui fournissait un peude rancune ; quatre 
seulement ne sont pas niariés. Naturellement, je les ai 
connus presque tous, et dans leurs intérieurs ; et je dois 
dire que parmi mes relations en Amérique, je ne connais pas 
d'intérieurs plus purs, plus charmants, plus familiéres et 
plus sain que ceux que j'ai vus ches les organistes de Paris. 

Fannig Epcar THOMAS. 


Chiselle. 
OU have all heard elsewhere of the last Monte 
Carlo wonder, and the success of Emma Eames in 
the title réle in Ghiselle. All concur as to the remarkable 
development, vocally and artistically, of this singer, and the 
broad, sure authority that has crept into her interpretation 
through study and reflection. 

Inasmuch as that élite centre is one of the hubs of the 
social universe at this moment—the élite world on a run. 
ning string-an artistic success there is an instantaneous 
one, not gained by years of travel. P 

M. Augustin Thierry, the librettist, characterizes the 
opera as a lyric tragedy at once passional and religious. A 
work of pure imagination, it borrows from history the pa- 
thetic soul and picturesque environment of an epoch trou- 
bled and savage. He also remarks very delicately upon the 
restrictions imposed upon thought by music in the lyric 
drama marriage. 

One of the best things musical ever written in the Paris 
edition of the New York Hera/d is the discussion of the 
Franck music. One sentence is rich in the secret of the 
ennui (for listeners) in much modern effort. It says: 

He had such a horror of the commonplace that he 
never dared to be natural! 

‘Only the French word ‘tourmentée’ can define his 
music. His works embody in a saddening way the restless, 
unquiet spirit of the declining century. His boldest utter- 
ance dies away in agitated uncertainty. His most grace- 
ful thought ends in a confused stammer. He never let his 
music run its own natural way, and yet few composers 
have had such a stream of pure, original melody as Franck 
had.” 

All this thing will never be better expressed than that. 
That is just exactly what is the matter. 

We have the same thing in woman's dressing. In order 
to get away from what ‘‘ everybody is wearing” a woman 
with a dread of mediocrity, but of insufficient genius to get 
out of it right, makes all sorts of changes and differences, 
and ends in being bizarre, banal and anything but attrac- 
tively dressed. She prefers being homely and extraordi- 
nary forthe time being, rather than “follow.” She w#// 
not follow. and she cannot create. She is queer. 

Until the next ripe genius breaks upon the earth (all un- 
consciously to himself) everything has been said in music 
beauty by the genius that has been. In the interim there 
is no sufficient genius on the earth to-day in any country of 
it—that is,in sight. All is search, effort, ‘* tourmentée.” 

It is being conceived and born and made, just the same, 
and coming, just as sure as it has come. 

For that very unquiet restlessness and search in darkness 
and torment are the parents of genius—the real, real in- 
contestable flower of development. 

There must be root and stalk before blossom, by the 


eternal fitness of things. 

You in your choir loft, you at the conductor’s desk, you 
in the studio, and you 1n your editor’s chair are making, 
creating, conceiving the genius that is to come. You are 
part ot the genius to come. 

It is the eternal law, the unchangeable, indestructible 
law of consecutive development. It is what there is in in- 
spiration, It is Imm ity. We all live forever in the 
consecutive chain of conception, on to the supreme condi- 
tion of genius which conceived the original plan. 

Meantime let us love well. Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 
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HE musical season is surely drawing to a close, 
and what is now heard at the smaller concert halls or 
in the way of soloists who are making débuts is mostly of 
the amateur kind, or this or that teacher who has saved up 
enough money during the winter months to be able to 
spend it on a concert of his or her own for advertising pur- 
poses, or in order to gratify the quite personal ambition of 
seeing his or her name in the papers. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it happens that what is said by the critics does not at 
all tally with these concert givers’ opinions and estimates on 
their own performances, and then the money thus spent is 
wasted, while the ill humor of the criticised spends itself in 
wrath about the critics. 

A concert of this sort (of which there are many which I 
don’t deem worth reporting) was the joint affair of the 
Misses Martha Ramme, vocalist, and Martha Sauvan, 
pianist, in Bechstein Hall on Tuesday night of last week. 
Two Marthas who were among the last roses of the season. 
The less inferior one of the two is the pianist, who is a 
teacher at the Stern Conservatory of Music, and who plays 
with a fair amount of technic and in a conscientious, 
painstaking manner. Her touch is quite powerful, but it 
lacks brilliancy and pliability. She played the Liszt piano 
arrangement of Bach’s G minor organ fantasia and fugue 
and some not very interesting variations in C minor, op. 
22, by Gernsheim, in a clean-cut but quite busiesslike and 
by no means very elastic style. I doubt not that she is a 
good teacher, but she is not a great pianist. 

Miss Ramme’s singing is quite amateurish, and her un- 
dertaking to sing-the great dramatic aria Abscheulicher of 
Beethoven was therefore a failure as well as a piece of im- 
pudence, I had quite enough after that, and went from 
Bechstein Saal to Kroll'’s old opera house, where on the 
same evening the German committee for the Olympian 
plays gave a musico-gymnastical entertainment for the 
benefit of the traveling fund for the German fighters for 
honors that are to be sent to Athens. 

2 * 

I don’t know who is on this German committee, but they 
managed to draw to Kroll’s quite a swell American audi- 
ence. Where there are Americans there is also fun, and 
thus it would have proved an enjoyable evening even if 
there had not been tendered some excellent musical offer- 
ings of a purely soloistic nature. 

Willy Burmester, fresh from his successful tournée in 
England, where he earned laurels and shekels galore, 
gave the adagio from Spohr’s seventh concerto, Bach’s E 
major prelude (in wonderful tempo), the renowned Bach 
air on the G string, and finally those terrible ne/ cor piu 
virtuoso variations of Paganini, which demand from the 
performer the art and mastery of all the tricks possible and 
imaginable on the fiddle. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
say that Burmester, this new fangled violin wonder, mas- 
tered them all, most successfully, however, the flageolets, 
and that he was overwhelmed with applause. 

Scarcely less generous was the public toward Karl 


Scheidemantel, the sonorous baritone from the Dresden 
Royal Opera. He was in glorious voice and his Lieder sing- 
ing isa delight without a drawback. He does not put on 
any of the usual stage airs which operatic singers are so 
prone to assume onthe concert platform, and he sings with 
dramatic verve and intensity of feeling. as well as of expres- 
sion. His selections were not hackneyed, and consisted of 
Alexis Hollaender’s s¢immungsvolles Morgenlied, Hen- 
schel’s descriptive Jung Dietrich ballad ; Eugen Lindner’s 
beautiful Lied, Das sind so traumhaft schoene Stunden; a 
clever serenade by Max Bruch (which I would hardly have 
credited that serious composer with), and between the twoa 
new song by Eugen d’Albert, entitled In the Garden, which 
proved disappointing. As a composer d’Albert seems 
already on the road to rapid decline as far as invention is 
concerned. 

The third soloist was our American born vocalist, Mrs. 
Lillian Sanderson, who had the misfortune of not-being in 
good voice on the evening in question. She sang R. von 
Eulenburg’s Die Gruenen Blaetter, Chopin’s Ringlein, 
Mozart’s Warnung, Moszkowski’s Lullaby, and Hans 
Bruening’s (now in Milwaukee) setting of that amusing text 
Stelldichein. 

I spare you and myself the description of the tableaux, 
gymnastic, bicycle riding and cluh swinging performances 
which formed the remainder of the evening’s varied enter- 


tainment. 
#2 # 


Wednesday night I went to one of the regular popular 
concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra under Professor 
Mannstaedt’s direction, because of the co-operation of Franz 
Rummel as soloist, who played two rarely heard piano 
concertos, and secondly because the program contained a 
novelty for orchestra by a young Munich composer whose 
name is Kurt Peters, and who requested my presence at the 
concert. His work, of course a symphonic poem, is entitled 
Piéta, and was inspired, as the program says, by a contem- 
plation of Arnold Boecklin’s canvas by that name. In it 
the master of the brush paints most touchingly the tragedy 
of the eternal striving after and fighting for the highest 
ideal goods and attainments of humanity. Thus, from 
time immemorial, everything truly grand and noble, misun- 
derstood and persecuted by an unsympathetic, contempora- 
neous crowd, had to travel the thorny road to Golgotha in 
order to reach through the martyrdom of endless suffering 
the highest goal of redeeming consecration. This is the 
‘*program” of Boecklin’s painting and of Kurt Peters’ 
symphonic poem. But while the one is a masterwork of 
the highest order, the other is not much more than preten- 
tiousrot. Hitherto all the Wagner epigones whom I have 
so far heard have halted before Parsifal, the master’s swan 
song and Biihnenwethfestspiel. Peters is the first one 
who actually pilfers Parsifal, not only the Stimmung, but 
also the actual musical characteristics in orchestral color, 
harmonies, and even in thematic material, what little there 
is of it thatcan be taken. I must say that I was much dis- 
gusted with Peters, from whom last season I had heard a 
chamber music work which was Mozartean. Well, these 
modern composers take what they can find, and thus even 
Parsifal is no sacred ground any longer. 

Ihave rarely, ifever, heard Rummel better disposed than 
he was on this occasion. He was the first to play the Grieg 
concerto—not a concerto in the true sense of the word, but 
a very interesting sketch—in the United States. Later on 
I heard it from poor Neupert, who died so quickly, and to 
whom the work is dedicated. He also actually wrote what 
little pianistic passage work there is in it, and he played 
the work to perfection. Conceptionally his reading there- 
fore will always remain my standard, and I am paying 
Rummel a big compliment if I say that he came very near 
eclipsing Neupert from my memory. Certainly his repro- 
duction was far more finished in point of technic than 
Neupert’s, and in the new orchestration (revised by Grieg) 
the work had renewed and additional charm. 


Still more was this the case with the C sharp minor con- 
certo by Ludwig Schytte. This work of the Danish com- 
poser, which I had last heard by Rosenthal some three sea- 
sonsago, has again, and for the third time, been rewritten for 
Franz Rummel. This latest is also most solemnly proclaimed 
as the last version, and indeed I don’t know what else could 
be done with the work. Itis one of the most interesting of all 
modern piano concertos, as it is well invented, thor- 
oughly fin de siéc/e in point of harmonization and orches- 
tration, and above all it is really effective in point of 
pianism. Technically it is horribly difficult, especially in 
all sorts of chord playing, but a strong pianist with endur- 
ance, brilliancy and plenty of wrist is bound to make an 
effect with it. 

This Rummel, who played ‘like a little god” did, and 
actually carried away his audience, which if not the most 
fashionable is known to be the most attentive and critical 
of all Berlin audiences. He was recailed more than half a 
dozen times, and finally had to yield to the enthusiastic 
demands for more. By way of contrast he gave the audi- 
ence the Chopin E flat nocturne. As for the Schytte concerto 
I expect to see that work in the repertory of all great (and 
some not great) modern pianists in less than a couple of 
years. 

The Philharmonic/orchestra contributed to the program, 
besides the above mentioned novelty and the well played 
accompaniments to the two piano concertos, the following 
four overtures : Grieg’s In Autumn, Beethoven’s Egmont 
and the overture to the ballet The Creatures of Prome- 
theus and Peter Cornelius’ Cid overture 

On the same evening an operatic performance was given 
in Kroll’s Theatre by the pupils of the Stern Conservatory, 
under the direction of Prof. Gustave Hollaender. Actsand 
scenes from five operas, viz., Freischiitz, Martha, Trova- 
tore, Cavalleria Rusticana and Das Goldene Kreuz, were 
given. Eleven pupils of the conservatory appeared as so- 
loists. The affair was a decided success, and Professor 
Hollaender ought to feel proud. In Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner 
his institution has one of the greatest vocal teachers of our 
day. Her pupils distinguished themselves, especially two 
of them, Miss Meta Meyer and Miss Frida Gissels. Miss 
Meyer, a niece of Miss Jenny Meyer, the former directress 
of the conservatory, scored a big success as Sanfuzza. 
She is, as it were, created for the réle, with her fiery tem- 
perament, dramatic talent and snapping black eyes. Vo- 
cally she did well, though her voice is not so very sym- 
pathetic. Her acting was of a high order. 

Miss Géssels as Azucena in Il Trovatore displayed 
marked dramatic ability and a pleasing, well-schooled alto 
voice. All these young ladies lack is stage routine, practi- 
cal experience behind the footlights. They will without 
doubt make their mark as opera singers. 

Miss Johanna Thiele, a pupil of Adolf Schulz, was also 
successful as Aennchen in Der Freischiitz. 

A noticeable feature of the affair was the excellent play- 
ing of the conservatory orchestra. Professor Hollaender 
conducted with much skill ; he deserves the highest praise 
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Nothing particularly noteworthy being on the docks in 
Berlin for either Thursday or Friday night, and Tue Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER being besides trustworthily represented by 
Mr. Abell during my short absence, I followed an invitation 
to Leipsic for the last Gewandhaus concert of the season, 
under Nikisch’s direction, and the last of Mr. Alvin Kra- 
nich’s Novelty Quartet Club, which took place in the Ger- 
man Athens on the aforementioned evenings. Besides, I 
had been present at the opening concerts of the season, 
and once more at one of the most important Gewandhaus 
concerts, when Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust was pro- 
duced ; it was thus only befitting that I should attend also 
the closing concerts. 

Without wanting to tread too copiously upon Mr. Kra- 
nich’s unfortunately not much trodden ground of the Leipsic 
correspondence, I can state in a few words that the per- 
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fermance of Beethoven’s eighth and ninth symphonies, 
which formed the worthy final program of the season, was 
well worth a trip from Berlin to Leipsic. I have rarely, if 
ever, witnessed such rapid regeneration of an orchestra as 
was that of the celebrated Gewandhaus Orchestra since 
Nikisch took hold of this organization. Of course he could 
not have done this if the material had not been under his 
command, if he had not to deal with a veritable body of 
artists. But under old Reinecke, without sufficient re- 
hearsals, with always the same old hackneyed program to 
go through quite mechanically, these artists had fallen 
asleep. They are thoroughly awake now, and if Arthur 
Nikisch will, as he intends doing, make a concert tour 
through some of the principal cities of the United States 
with the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra in the spring of 
1897, you will be likely to hear some orchestral perform- 
ances the like of which you have not heard since Nikisch 
left and allowed the Boston Symphony Orchestra to sleep 
under Mr. Paur’s baton. 

It was one of the greatest gratifications of my life when 
one of the Leipsic prominent citizens said to me after one 
of the most notable performances of the Ninth Symphony 
the world has ever witnessed : ‘‘ Surely we owe this resur- 
rection in no small measure to the honesty and efficiency 
of Tuer Mostca, Courter (credit is due entirely to Mr. 
Giissbacher). At first we were all inclined to feel aggrieved 
at the paper’s attitude toward the Gewandhaus concerts, 


but now we are adequately grateful for the fact that it. 


woke us up from our state of musical lethargy.” 

Similarly enthusiastic about the artistic results of the first 
season under Nikisch is Mr. F. R. Pfau, the eminent critic 
of the Leipsic Tageblatt, who sums up as follows: ‘* We 
stand to-day at the close of a Gewandhaus season, which 
was so brilliant and rich in noblest artistic enjoyments that 
one is forced to exclaim: Only an intimate co-operation 
of all factors concerned could have produced so proud a 
result. There can exist no concert institute on a higher 
plane than the one upon which the Leipsic Gewandhaus is 
situated at the present moment, and if to any of the big 
organizations of the kind in the German empire a leader- 
ship was to be assigned, it would have to be without a 
doubt our home Gewandhaus. Even in places where 
Leipsic is looked upon only with disfavor, it would be 
difficult to arrive at a different conclusion. 

‘It would be unjust not to acknowledge that the grand 
rise which our musical life has taken during the last winter 
is for the greater part to be ascribed to the beneficial activity 
of one person—to our newly nominated conductor, Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch. In true appreciation of the extraordinary 
importance and the power of genius of this man the Ge- 
wandhaus direction immediately assured itself at great 
costs of his services as soon as it became necessary to find 
a new incumbent for the old renowned, one might say 
‘classic,’ post of conductor of these concerts. The direc- 
tion thus made a move which history will record as one of 
the most felicitous of its entire activity. What Nikisch 
has accomplished last winter as conductor in the Gewand- 
haus 1s absolutely phenomenal, and can only be mentioned 
in words of the highest admiration. His interpretation of 
classical as well as modern compositions bore the stamp of 
highest perfection. His manner of placing himself into 
the service of the art work and of bringing it to the under- 
standing of his audience without the employment of ex- 
terior comedies, simply in his own quiet, noble way, which, 
however, is not lacking in warmest interior sympathy, is 
sui generis. For the attentive listener it is absolutely sur- 
prising how he is capable of bringing to its utmost devel- 
opment the very character of each composition, may it be- 
long to any class of music whatsoever. This enormous 
versatility is one of those characteristics of this important 
man which are most sincerely to be admired. That with 
him a more modern spirit entered the Gewandhaus, and 
that modern music found more of a place there last winter, 
ought to be acknowledged with thanks by all not partisan 
art lovers.” 

This is certainly as fine and just atribute to Nikisch, the 


conductor and artist, as can be imagined, and he deserves it. 
It is unnecessary for me to add to it. 

‘The last concert of the Gewandhaus series took place on 
the anniversary day of the death of Beethoven (March 26), 
and hence the program was devoted entirely to him, instead 
of closing, as usual, with the Ninth Symphony only. To 
have selected the Eighth Symphony asa contrast and quasi 
in juxtaposition, must certainly be designated as a happy 
idea of Nikisch’s. Of the performance itself I don’t want 
to speak at length, leaving it to Mr. Kranich, F only want 
to mention that the Ninth Symphony, in which Nikisch 
makes use of the slight changes in instrumentation which 
Wagner indicated, and makes dynamic improvements of 
his own, which are quite vital, never sounded clearer and 
more convincingly greatto me. The Leipsic Gewandhaus 
chorus did wonderfully well. The solo quartet consisted of 
Mrs. Sophie Roehr-Brajnin, from Mannheim ; Mrs. Marie 
Goetze, from Berlin; Paul Kalisch, from Berlin, and J, M. 
Orelia, from Amsterdam. I liked only our contralto and 
tenor from Berlin particularly well, although the two 
others did creditable work, and above all the ensemble was 
perfect. , 

After the performance Nikisch was made the object of 
many and long lasting: ovations. 

In order to give you an idea of the scope of work done by 
Nikisch in these twenty-two concerts, and to convince every- 
body who does not yet know it of the catholicity of his musical 
taste, which it was particularly difficult to display in a city 
like Leipsic, I give the full list of the works performed dur- 
ing the season : 


A. 


I. SYMPHONIES.—Beethoven—No. 3, Eroica; No. 4,B major; No. 5, 
C minor; No. 6, Pastorale ; No. 7, A major ; No.8, F major; No, 
9,D minor. Brahms—No. 2, D major; No.4, E minor, Gold- 
mark—Ldndliche Hochzeit. Haydn—C major (L’ours), Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy—No. 4, A major, Mozari—E flat major;C 
major (mit Schlussfuge). Rubinstein—Ocean. Schubert—C 
major, B minor. Schumann—No. 1, B major; No. 2,C major; 
No, 4, D minor. Svendsen, No. 2, B flat major; Tschaikowsky, 
No, 6, B minor (pathétique. New.). Volkmann—No. 2, B flat 
major. 

II, OVERTURES.—Beethoven—Coriolan, Leonore No. 3, Berlioz—Der 

rémische Carneval. Brahms—Tragische Ouverture. Cheru- 
bini—Anakron. Cornelius—Der Barbier von Bagdad (first 
time). Gluck—Iphigenie in Aulis (conclusion by Wagner). 

Goldmark—-Sakuntala, Mendelssohn Bartholdy—Die Hebri- 
den, Ein S htstraum, Melusi Rei h Manfred. 
V. Reznicek—Donna Diana (new). Schumann—Manfred, Die 
Braut von Messina. Smetana—Die verkaufte Braut. Wagner— 
Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg. Weber—Oberon, Euryanthe. 

OTHER ORCHESTRAL WorkKS,— Bach-Abert —Préludium und 
Fuge mit Choral von Abert. Bach-Esser—Toccata (F major). 
Bizet—Suite, L’Arlésienne. Dvor4k—Scherzo capriccioso (first 
time). Grieg—Suite No,1zu Peer Gyyt. Handel—Concert fiir 
Streichorchester und zwei Bldserchdre No. 2, F major (first 
time). Liszt—Les Préludes. Rudorff —Variationen fiber ein 
eigenes Thema. Saint-Saéns—Le rouet d'Omphale. Schubert— 
Entracte (B flat major) zu Rosamunde. Schumann—Ouver- 
ture, Scherzo und Finale. Smetana—Vysehrad (first time), 
Wagner—Siegfried-Idyll, Kaisermarsch. 

IV. PIANO WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT.—Beethoven—Con- 
certo No. 3,C minor. Chopin—Concerto No. 1, Eminor. Liszt— 
Phantasie fiber ungarische Volksmelodien. Rubinstein—Con- 
certo No. 4, D minor. Stenhammar—Concerto, B flat minor, 
op. 1. 

SoLi.—Chopin—Nocturne, C minor. Godard—En route, Schu- 
bert-Liszt—Morgenst&ndchen. 

V. VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT.—Bach—Air. Bee- 
thoven—Concerto, D major. Kiughardt—Concerto, D major, op. 
68 (new). Lipinski—Concerto militaire, D major. Mozart— 
Adagio (E major). Paganini—Concerto, D major. Spohr—Con- 
certo No. 7, E minor. Tschaikowsky —Concerto, D major. 
Viotti—Concerto No. 22, A minor. 

Sout, — Arensky, Serenade. Auer — Tarantelle. Brahms- 
Joachim—Zwei ungarische Tanze. Chopin-Wilhelmj—Noc- 
turne, op. 27, No.2. Paganini-Burmester—Variationen fiber 
Nel cor pitti non mi sento. 

VIOLONCELLO WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT. — Haydn, 
Concerto, D major, op. 101. J. Kiengel, Concerto No. 2, D minor. 
Reinecke—Concerto, D minor: 

SOLIL.—D. van Goens—Blegie. Popper—Hifentanz. 

VII. Organ.—Bach—Toccata, D minor. C, Aug. Fischer—Ostermor- 
gen, Concertstfick, mit Tromp Pp , Pauken und 
Tamtam (first time). 


INSTRUMENTAL Works. 
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B. CuHoraL Works. 

I. CuotR Works. — (Beethoven—9. Symphonie). Berlioz — Faust’s 
Verdammung (first time). Brahms—Ein deutsches Requiem. 
Volkmann—Weihnachtslied. 

Il, TERZETTE FOR FEMALE VOICES A CAPELLA. — Altdeutsches 
Volkslied, eingerichtet von Grimm. Cath, von Rennes—Kleine 
Waterdropp’len. Kaufmann —Lob der Musik. Berger — Ein 
kleines Lied. Zwei norwegische Lieder, eingerichtet von 
Mertens. 

II..—VocaL SOLI wiTH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT,—Adam— 
Variationen fiber ein Thema von Mozart. Berlioz—Auf den 
Lagunen. H&ndel—Arie aus Alessandro und Herakles. Mo- 
zart—Arie aus Figaro’s Hochzeit. Nicolai—Arie aus der Oper 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor. Wagner—Lohengrin’s Er- 
zihlung aus Lohengrin. Weber—Arien zu Ines de Castro und 
aus Euryanthe. 

IV. LIEDER AND SONGs.—Beethoven, Brahms, v. Fielitz, Grieg, 
Haydn, Henschel, Liszt, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Rubinstein, 
Schubert, Schumann, R. Strauss. 


Almost as big an improvement as that of the Gewand- 
haus orchestra under Nikisch was made by Alvin Kranichs’ 
Novelty Quartet Club from its first to its last concert of the 
season. The latter event took place in Leipsic on Friday 
night, at the pleasant and quite spacious concert room in 
the Hétel de Prusse, which held a large, attentive and en- 
thusiastic audience on this occasion. 

The Novelty Quartet now consists of Messrs. G. L. Feuer- 
berg, from Hamburg ; Ernest Grall, from Marburg ; Victor 
Lichtenstein, from St. Louis, Mo., and Tom Jackson, from 
Leeds, England. The young fellows played with a remark- 
ably good ensemble, with vigor and enthusiasm, the two 
Russian string quartets by Alexander Borodin in D major, 
and that symposium string quartet on the name of Belaieff, 
the joint work of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Anatol Liadow, Boro- 
din and Glazounow, about which I wrote at length when it 
was performed by the Bohemian Quartet in Berlin a few 
months ago. 

Between these two string quartets there figured on the 
program a group of three Lieder by G. F. A. Feuerberg, 
composer, violinist and accompanist on the piano, which 
are very fresh-and quite interesting in invention and were 
sung evidently con amore by Mrs. Selma Reissner, a local 
amateur soprano, who has a better voice than method. 

Of special interest to me, however, was the first piano 
trio, op. 15, No. 1, in F major, by Mr. Alvin Kranich, of 
New York, which showed this talented and ever improving 
composer from his best side. Of the work, which is in 
strict classical form, I liked best the two inner movements, 
an allegro scherzo in F minor, which is both clever and 
lively, and an andante in A flat, which is short but very 
sweet. I almost wished there had been more of it. The 
work was received with much favor on the part of a critical 
audience, among whom I noticed Edward Grieg, the Nor- 
wegian, and Théodore Gouvy, the French composer. Mr. 
Kranich, who performed the piano part of his composition 
on a superb, sonorous and luscious Kranich & Bach grand 
piano, was warmly applauded after each of the four move- 
ments, and had to bow thanks to several recalls at the close 
of the trio. 

** # 

I was back in Berlin on Saturday in time for two vocal 
concerts which took place in Bechstein Saal and the Sing- 
akademie respectively. 

At the former concert hall Mme. Jeanne Darlays, from 
Paris, if. 1 mistake not, a former member of the Opéra 
Comique personnel, was seen in a very decod/etée concert 
dress and was heard in some exclusively French selections, 
The lady would not have needed to fear any demonstra- 
tions of chauvinism on the part of either the audience or 
the critics, for not even a French critic would have ven- 
tured to praise either her singing or the no longer even 
beau restes of her voice. The woman simply made a 
dreadful exhibition of herself. 

Mr. Max Salzwedel, one of the most acceptable of the local 
violinists, royal chamber musician and a teacher of reputa- 
tion, brought instrumental variety into the vocal program 
by his careful performances of some variations in D minor 
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by Vieuxtemps, and a group of smaller pieces. The fol- 


lowing was the program in full : 

Grand air de Brunehilde, de l’Opéra Sigurd,.......++++++-++.E. Reyer 
Le Printemps, de l’Opéra Rodelinda........ccsererersseercrecer Handel 
COMER cscs cee wraabas voepeean? no disieueeape be 46 che Hone Cheensceeae (neuep Bizet 
Berceuse de Jocelyn......... ccscceseccteeeerecseeeeeones Necssaet Godard 
Variationen fiir die Violime.........c.sccceccceseeeeeeceere Vieuxtemps 
Hal Luli (Extraits des Prisonniers du Caucase),.......++++ A. Coquard 
Crépuscuile, ....ccrccccccccacerssernncceedsvcverved lesbeedepmace .»-Massenet 
Chantons la saison des roses, .........+sesccecccecessrnceesacerenes Grieg 
Gartenmelodie (f. d. Violine). ........ccccccccecsreseeeeeeece Schumann 
en A a es a ee Pere Pr rer rer rrr errr yy iT Simonetti 
Valeo (£; 4 Viohine)s. iis ccccccavcccovecscsstecscvascenecscedsnaces Chopin 
L'ganene.G'arGeMt osc ccenertese cyecercdeeceesodveneseseds ts Chaminade 
Conte de Fées (Le Chevalier Belle-Etoile)............ Augusta Holmés 


**# 

In pleasing contrast to this faded French farceuse stood 
the little German flower Marie Bluhm whom I heard at the 
Singakademie a little later on. I used to bring one of 
New York’s most renowned and most reliable vocal teach- 
ers to the brink of despair by my maxim, ‘ Either you have 
a voice or you haven’t a voice, and either you can sing or 
you can’t sing, and no vocal teacher on earth can give you 
a voice if you haven't one or can make you sing if you 
don’t know how.” Of course 1 know that I was uttering 
nonsense and was talking only for the sake of the paradox, 
and yet there is some truth in what I maintained. Here is 
a girl like this Marie Bluhm who has a sympathetic, sweet, 
pure, natural soprano voice and she uses it like a bird, 
naturally and beautifully, without knowing how or why. 
As she is besides very musical she sings, of course, musi- 
cally, and her Lieder singing therefore was an absolute de- 
light to listen to. 

She never had a vocal lesson in her life, and I am sure 
that if she should have the misfortune to goto a vocal teacher 
she might lose her voice and surely the naive, natural 
way in which she sings and which makes half the charm of 
her delivery. This time Prof. Julius Hey, one of the great- 
est of Berlin's vocal teachers, who chanced to sit next to 
me at this recital, agreed with me and I count the fact one 
for me. However, such voices and talents as Miss Bluhm’s 
are rare, and I believe the rest of the girls had better go 
to a good vocal teacher after all—if they can find one. 

Miss Bluhm’s program contained nothing new, except a 
group of five Lieder by a young local composer, Mr. Mar- 
tin Jacobi, who is half blind. In spite of this drawback 
he accompanied very well. The Lieder are rather well 
written, but show very little originality. The last one of 
the group, Sonne hat sich miid’gelaufen, prettily sung and 
declaimed by Miss Bluhm, was most enthusiastically rede- 
manded, surely as much for the singer’s as for the com- 
poser’s sake. oss 

I come now to last night’s (Monday, March 30) concert 
at the Philharmonie, which was the tenth and last one of 
Manager Hermann Wolff's series of Nikisch Philharmonic 
concerts. It goes without saying, although I have said it 
before, that next season’s cycle will again be given under 
Nikisch’s baton, as he was the only one of Gerfmany’s great 
conductors who could succeed in pleasing the Berlin public 
and satisfying the Berlin critics after the late Hans von 
Biilow had laid down the direction of these concerts for 
time and eternity. From the very outset Nikisch’s success 
was assured, and the interest the Berlin musical public has 
been taking in him has been a growing one. Last night’s 
concert was absolutely crowded, which means a great deal, 
as the Philharmonie holds more than 2,500 people. More- 
over, many patrons of the royal symphony concerts who 
have lately become dissatisfied with Weingartner’s arro- 
gance, his antics and his programs, people also who want 
an occasional soloist and not a soloist conductor only, and 
people who follow good and interesting performances for 
the sake of music and not for fashion’s sake, will surely 
return to Mr. Wolft’s fold next season, despite the fact that 
the subscription prices are higher than those for the royal 
symphony evenings. 

Last night's final program dispensed with the Ninth Sym- 
phony, which had become almost de rigueur at the end of 
acycle heretofore, If it had not done so I should probably 
not have undertaken the trip to Leipsic, As it is I shall 
after all not escape the Ninth Symphony in Berlin either, 
for it figures, one might almost say of course, upon the 
final program for next ‘week's closing concert of the Royal 
Orchestra. 

In its stead Nikisch gave us the rarely heard, exquisite 
Manfred music of Schumann—in my opinion Schumann's 


grandest and most inspired work. I was commensurately 
grateful and happy, all the more so as the performance was 
by far the finest I ever heard, both on the part of the or- 
chestra and the Philharmonic chorus, which its organizer 
and regular conductor, Siegfried Ochs, had adequately 
drilled beforehand. Don’t fear that I shall again launch 
forth into a panegyric of Nikisch. Those who haven't read 
enough about him may read my Leipsic report over again. 
But I want to praise specially and most emphatically Dr. 
Ludwig Wullner, who declaimed in most convincing and 
in fact thrilling manner the tremendous agonies of Lord 
Byron’s hapless hero. That he did not disdain gestures 
and facial acting I cannot blame Dr. Wiillner for, although 
such proceeding on the concert platform is in this morn- 
ing’s papers censured by a few of the critics. The effect 
excuses with me the means, and I confess that Dr. Wovll- 
ner’s declamation gave me the cold shivers down the back. 
He has learned and accepted a great deal from Possart's 
renowned interpretation of the part, but being a true mu- 
sician, and not merely an actor musician like the Munich 
court intendant, he refrains from Possart’s Jewish sing-song 
method. Withal, Dr. Wiillner’s delivery, especially in the 
melodramatic episodes, is thoroughly musical. 

Mr. Woldemar Runge, from the Berlin Neues Theater, 
was inferior, and Miss Elsa Durré was simply dreadful. 
Two better artists might surely have been found in 
Berlin. 

The vocal soloists, Misses Johanna Meyerwich and Cae- 
cilie Kloppenburg, and Messrs. Cornelius Bakkes and 
August Hansel did their share well. 

The first part of the program brought Wagner’s Faust 
overture in Nikisch’s thoughtful and, toward the close, 
rousing reading, and a novelty in the shape of a setting 
for chorus and orchestra of Goethe's much composed 
Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern, This latest work 
of our American born composer, Wilhelm Berger, is also 
by far the most important one I have so far heard of him. 
It is a thoroughly noble and well written work; and al- 
though there are in it also strong traces of Parsifal, it 
stands head and shoulders over Peters’ plagiarism of Wag- 
ner’s sacred work. Berger handles the chorus with excel- 
lent results, but his orchestration might yet be improved 
upon. On the whole his op. 55 is one of the most impor- 
tant works that have so far emanated from the pen of a 
native born American composer. When and where will it 
be heard in his own native land? Berger, who is one of the 
nicest and most modest fellows one can meet, was called 
twice before the very enthusiastic audience, and how often 
Nikisch was called after the close of the concert I forgot 


to count. 
*# # 


Here is what friend Abell has to say on the subject of the 
Melcer chamber music evening which was given in Berlin 
during my absence from the city. 

The Polish pianist and composer, Henri Melcer, of War- 
saw, gave a concert at the Singakademie on Thursday, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Krelle and Liidemann, vio- 
linist and 'cellist. 

The program opened with the G minor trio, with which 
Melcer won the Rubinstein prize in composition last sum- 
mer, This composition is the work of a man possessing a 
very musical nature, but not a great creative talent. 

Melcer is unquestionably weak in thematic invention, but 
he knows how to make his creations interesting in spite of 
this weakness. The first movement of the trio is somewhat 
monotonous ; it lacks contrast in melody andrhythm. In 
the andante, too, the main idea is a little too much in evi- 
dence. The scherzo is more interesting. The finale is the 
most effective of all, with its lively character and bright, 
clever suggestions of the three preceding movements. Be- 
sides playing the piano part in the trio, Melcer performed 
several solo pieces by Chopin and Schumann. i 

As a pianist he belongs to the emotional school ; there is 
poetry in his playing, and it is a treat to listen to him when 
interpreting works that are not beyond his grasp technically. 
He has not the technical command that is expected of a 
virtuoso nowadays. This is demonstrated in the Chopin A 
minor étude. His playing of the B major nocturne was 
very enjoyable, however, as were also parts of the A flat 
ballad. 


Likewise during my absence Mrs. Dory Burmeister- 
Petersen, from Baltimore, gave a piano recital in the Sing- 


akademie for the benefit of the Emperor William Memorial 
Church, and at which upon a Steinway concert grand she 
performed the following interesting program : 


Toccata und Fuge, D moll.............0.ccceeereesneecenne Bach-Tausig 
Ballade, G moll.... 
Valse, E moll.,.... t 0d eked edd ebesan<c., 00d yoniddens kBail cuoneonh F. Chopin 
Nocturne, C moll... 
sosane teal SRE cect Ngisll <i seh -cstail A. Rubinstein 
Carpeval .....secidcauuhs es cinvie ep <totcduene eebcondevns> seene R. Schumann 


Legende, Der heilige Franziskus auf den | 
Ww Ochreitend. 65.1.2... ..ssecceveves 
iste MiSs sce. ciel fitrees amr cual 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6.,.....6..5..0++ J 
*e* 

Fifteen year old Miss Meta Asher, from San Francisco, 
Cal., passed the examinations for the Roya! Hochschule for 
Music on the 23d inst. so brilliantly that she was accepted 
as a pupil, although she has not yet attained the regulation 
age. In piano playing she remains a pupil of Professor 
Barth, who thinks very highly of her talent. Violin lessons 
she takes of Professor Jacobsohn, of the Hochschule. 

** # 

To-morrow, April 1, Prof. Heinrich Barth will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance as a teacher 
into the Royal High School for Music. With his usual 
modesty he has gone out of the way of all personal and 
official congratulations by temporarily retiring to San 
Remo for a much needed rest and recuperation. The 
Vossische Zeitung dedicates to him. the following ap- 
preciative lines : ‘‘ Heinrich Barth was born at Pillau, near 
Koenigsberg, on July 12, 1847, as the son of a teacher 
and received from his father his first music lessons. Later 
he was a pupil of L. Steinmann in Potsdam. From 1862-64 
he took in Berlin lessons from Hans von Bilow and after- 
ward became a pupil of Hans von Bronsart and Karl Tausig. 
After Barth had taught for three years at the Stern Con- 
servatory (from 1868) he received a call to the Hochschule. 
Professor Barth is known to be an excellent pianist and a 
genuine artist; for his eminent technic is only means for 
the purpose of giving a most finished reproduction of the 
noblest art works. In playing he never pushes his own 
personality into the foreground, but subordinates himself 
with highest modesty to the work which he is interpreting. 
For this very reason he is also an excellent ensemble player. 
As a teacher Professor Barth enjoys the highest esteem. 
His sincerity, his severe conscientiousness in lessons, his 
unpretentious amiability in life gain for him the love and 
veneration of his many pupils.” All this is true to the let- 
ter, and a great deal more might be said in favor of Hein- 
rich Barth. May he live long and prosper ! 

* 2 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will begin its Scan- 
dinavian tour on April 23. This is the first time that an 
orchestra of the importance of the Berlin Philharmonic will 
undertake an art trip into foreign lands. Five concerts will 
be given in Copenhagen, of which Professor Mannstaedt, 
Court Conductors Muck and Weingartner (the latter as sub- 
stitute for Richter from Vienna, who is prevented from 
traveling), Colonne, from Paris, and Grieg will each cor- 
duct one. Two concerts in Gothenburg, several others in 
Malmo, Anklam and Greifswald will be conducted by 
Professor Mannstaedt. The soloists for Copenhagen will 
be Busoni, Stenhammer, pianist and composer, and Con- 
certmaster Witek. The whole affair is under the manage- 
ment of the Concert Direction Hermann Wolff. 

, **#* 

On April 13 Marcella Sembrich will appear at the Royal 
Opera House as guest in Lucia, on which occasion William 
Lavin will make his first bow on the boards of the Berlin 
Royal Opera as Edgardo. 3 

Frau Herzog will resume her activity at the Royal Opera 
next week in the part of Fraw Flut in Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

The next novelties at the Royal Opera will be the long 
—— Ratcliff of Mascagni, and an opera, Ingo, by the 

rlin composer Philipp Ruefer. 

s* * 

Felix Mottl was asked to be the successor of Hermann 
Levi at Munich, but the great conductor prefers to remain 
in his sovereign post at Carlsruhe, 

*s¢4 

Richard Strauss is at the present moment busy on the 
composition of an orchestral work which is to bent the 
enigmatic title Also sprach Zarathustra (Thus spake Zara- 
thustra). This means Nietzsche translated into music, 
What next? O. F. 
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ROME, March 7, 1896, 


sé ELLE est cette vie de bohéme, mal con- 


nue des puritains du monde, décriée par les puri- 
tains de l'art, insultée par toutes les médiocrités craintives 
et jalouses qui n'ont pas assez de clameurs, de mensonges 
et de calomnies pour étouffer les voix et les norns de ceux 
qui arrivent par ce vestibule de la renommée en attelant 
l'audace 4 leur talent. 

** Vie de patience et de courage, ou |’on ne peut lutter que 
revétu d'une forte cuirasse d’indifférence a l’épreuve des 
sots et des envieux, ot l'on ne doit pas,-si l’on ne veut tré- 
bucher en chemin, quitter un seul moment l’orgueil de soi- 
méme, qui sert de baton d'appui; vie charmante et vie 
terrible, qui a ses vainqueurs et ses martyrs, et dans laquelle 
on ne doit entrer qu’en se resignant d’avance a subir l'im- 
pitoyable loi du ve victis."—Hrnri Murcer (Preface to La 
Vie de Bohéme). 

The condition of things in Italy, and especially in Rome, 
these last days has been such that it has been a wonder 
that concerts, operas and recitals have lived at all; yet, in 
the midst of falling cabinets, every sort of strange govern- 
mental and ungovernmental rumors, fresh heartaches and 
proud, brave smiles, with the constant parting of new 
troops for Africa to engage in the war, which the mass of 
the Italian people and the world at large as well is learning is 
based upon the noblest and of grandest of humane senti- 
ments—that of freeing the Italian colonies’ bordering land, 
the Galla country, from the terrible curse of slavery, and of 
forcing Menelik, ‘‘ Imperatore of Ethiopia” though he may 
be, and hide himself as he may under a cloak of wounded 
‘dignity’ or an excuse of ‘‘ changed phraseology,” to re- 
spect laws made with Italy, and to abide by his written 
contract that slavery should cease in his dominions, and 
that the slave bands, whose revenues Italy would not have, 
should not traverse his own territory instead of continu- 
ing their painful marches, as they do, right through its centre 
and adding immense sums of revenue to his coffers as well 
as fresh human merchandise to his already great hordes of 
human chattels, inherited, received in gift, taken in war 
(and some of of the brave Italian soldiers are sharing the 
same fate for the moment), stolen, or in whatever and how- 
ever he may, as I said, have swollen his already great num- 
ber of slaves! 

The pity of it is that such a very small part of the Italian 
mass knows the grand and lofty reason of this war; other- 
wise—but 1 am not writing a political synthesis, so I will 
only add, otherwise things would have been very different 
instead of just beginning to be different. 

The way in which musical events have drawn not only 
large but crowded houses in this confusion is proof of a 


tic and most erudite supporters of music furnished by the 
highest aristocratic Italian element, such as the Duke 
Caetani di Sermonetta (just made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs) and the Duchess of Sermonetta (devoted to the 
whole work the Italian Red Cross Society is doing on the 
difficult African hills, and for which its practical training in 
Italy has so admirably fitted it), and the family of the 
deeply lamented president of the Italian Red Cross Society, 
Count Gian Luca della Somaglia, one of the bravest and 
grandest and most, devotedly humane men in all Italy’s 
ranks, whose sudden death a few days ago ‘brought fresh 
sadness over the whole land, haye been. absolutely forced 
to absent themselves. 

I used the word *‘ events” advisedly, for in the midst of 
all this several events of great lyric and musical importance 
have occurred ; first among these should, I believe, be 
counted, as far at least as Rome is concerned, the produc- 
tion of Puccini’s Vie de Bohéme at the Argentina before a 
crowded house at ugusual prices and with the most tri- 
umphant result to the author, who was called and recalled 
before the curtain ; and in the midst of all this enthusiasm 
was made an officer of the Corona d'Italia and decorated 
with its insignia by His Excellency Guido Baccelli, then Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. 

My letter’s initial transcript from Murger’s preface to the 
masterly scenes he has given us of life in the Latin Quarter, 
which with all its gayety, all its terror, all its success and 
all its sad, sad failure, he knew so well, is the true index to 
Puccini's new work. Its characters, it seems to me, he 
looks upon, and Murger treated, more as ideals, as types, 
as illustrations of the result of this strange, fascinating, 
killing, magnetizing life than anything else. I firmly be- 
lieve, as Jachino and Nicolello wrote in their charming 
study of the Maestri Cantori (Fratelli Bocca, Turin) : 

‘Di sprigionare un significato universale, di prestarsi 
all’ interpretazione simbolica, é proprio delle operi veriste. 
Talum dei romanzi de Zola,” they continue, ‘‘ Schindono 
al lettori i pui vasti campi del simbolo ; e, cid, indipen- 
dentemente da ogni preoccupazione etica dello scrittore, ma 
per la sola virti del procedimento scrupolosamente ve- 
rista. La grande arte verista nei mezzi é ideale negli 
scopi.” 

Schannard, ‘‘qui cultivait les deux arts libéraux de la 
peinture et de la musique ;" Marcel, the artist, who, taking 
possession of the rooms whence Schannard has been finaly 
ejected for non-payment of rent, finds in the artist-mu- 
sician a boon companion, and so, while the latter has no 
money to pay his rent and the former no furniture for the 
rooms, enters into compact of common possession with him; 
M. Bernard, the landlord, who, thinking he had received in 
a sealed packet that has arrived the Decoration of the 
Légion d’Honneur, and finding it instead a letter of in- 
struction, sagaciously written on paper obtained somehow 
from the Ministry, from his displaced tenant, vents his rage 
on all who come in his way at that unlucky moment ; Ro- 
dolphe, the poet ; Colline, the philosopher ; Mimi, the in- 
genuous little broidereur, who, “‘ losing her way,” stops at 
Rodolphe's door “‘ for a light,” and to whom Signori Giacosa 
and Illica have delicately added the character of Francine, 
precisely on the ground that the characters are idealiza- 
tions; and Musette, who seems also to me to partake of 
Sidonie’s nature. While ‘Mimi's character and end are in- 
finitely touching, I believe it is Musette, Musette ‘‘ une 
exception parmi les femmes au milieud esquelles elle vi- 
vait; nature instinctivement élégante et poétique,” much 
that was charming, but au irresistible sensuousness that 


led her to obtain luxury at whatever cost—withal, a heart 
of the tenderest—as witness the way in which she stripped 
herself of jewels to buy comforts for dying Mimi ; it is this 
character, as I say, that I believe was the strongest induce- 
ment to Puccini in the selection of the vivacious, pitiful, 
amusing, sad little volume as the text of his new opera. 
There is certainly much that is simpatica between this 
character and thdt of Manon Lescaut, and yet they are 
widely different; there are strong points in common be- 
tween them, and I can never forget how the handsome 
young maestro’s dark eyes flashed when he talked to me of 
Manon. The whole work is so intense in its veristic char- 
acter that I believe even Marcel’s Passaggio del Mare 
Rosso, which tided the friends over many and many a diffi- 
culty, and Schanaurd’s Ecu de Charlemagne, that served as 
the basis of the grand December féte they gave, and on 
whose extraordinary program were such items as: “A 8 
heures 4%, M. Alexandre Schannard, artiste distingué, ex- 
écutera sur le piano l'Influence du bleu dans les arts, sym- 
phonie imitative,” and ‘‘A 10 heures, M, Tristan (Ro- 
dolphe), homme de lettres, racontera ses premiéres amours. 
M. Alexandre Schannard l’accompagnera sur le piano.” 

I believe even these are a species of symbolism, to say 
nothing of Marcel’s one dress coat, Methusalem, which to 
meet les convenances he called black, but which really was 
an atrocious shade of green ! 

From the vast quantity of incident and history, both real 
and psychologic, contained in La Vie de Bohéme of Murger, 
Puccini’s librettists have chosen the material for ‘4 
Quadri,” in which they have woven and interwoven the 
warp and woof of this strange and yet very real existence 
(one can hardly call it ‘‘ life,” and herein lies its great pathos) 
in the most delicate and at the same time the most realistic 
way. Giacosa and Illica have proved themselves poet- 
artists, who could scarce have written as they have with- 
out a living, personal knowledge of the scenes and exist- 
ences they have combined so beautifully. There is not a 
superfluous word or movement, yet the libretto is not too 
compact. The opera lasts nearly two hours, and yet one 
arrives at the end with clear ideas of the circumstances, 
but wishing for another slide in the panorama to appear on 
that living canvas we call the stage. 

Giacosa and Illica have become possessed of the rare 
secret of making their audience wish for more—of making 
them see that there is more. A sequel, two or three, to 
this opera might easily be made to draw as the opera itself 
has done ; that is, if treated by the same intellects, and I 
know of no higher mark for librettists to reach than this. 
While the story is symbolic, it is yet very simple and per- 
fectly natural—a line that has been strictly adhered to. It 
is not by any means a grand opera, but it is of that viva- 
cious and yet deliciously reposeful character that makes 
one tired or ennuied or desirous of pure rest and diversion 
and enjoying sweet, simple, running, catchy melody, wish 
to hear it again and again. It is, without doubt, one of the 
happiest efforts of Italian light opera, one in which a vi- 
vacious French subject is treated with just that added 
sentiment and tenderness that are so eminently Italian. 
The combination is, I assure you, a fascinating one. 

The epoch of the opera is 1830 ; its scene is Paris. The 
opening and closing scenes are in the attic chamber or 
apartment of Schannard and Marce/, which has also ex- 
tended its hospitable limits to receive the poet and the 
philosopher. It is Rodolphe and Marcel who are first ‘in- 
troduced to the audience, the former working on the fa- 
mous ‘* Mar Rosso,” the latter devising ways and means in 
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general, with interjected bits of advice and encouragement 
about his friend’s never-finished painting and about an 
article on which he is engaged. 

A rejected manuscript of Rodolphe's furnishes heat 
enough for them to warm their chilled fingers by and to 
arouse the wonder of their companions, who, having be- 
come possessed of a sum of money through the death of 
Schannard’s-ancle in Peru, come to cheer their friends 
with the good news and to take them out to share in their 
abundance, after what would have been a stormy interview 
with the landlord if they had not persistently refused to 
understand him. They all go but Rodolphe, who must 
perforce remain to finish his article, but who is prevented 
from fulfilling this laudable intention by the timid knock 
of Mimi, who comes to demand a light. Here begins the 
love of Mimi and Rodolphe, who grows to have a fierce, 
exacting affection for the frail creature. Puccini has de- 
lineated this love and this scene with great finesse and 
much sentiment and the librettists have helped him to 
make a charming tableau of it. The other bohemians, 
after returning to see what has detained their friend, go 
away together to dine at the Café Momus, the famous Bo- 
hemian café of the Latin Quarter. 

Here opens the second scene. It is Christmas Eve, and 
the place is crowded with soldiers, vendors, pleasure 
seekers and pleasure watchers. The prelude gives the 
idea to perfection; one who had ever visited the Latin 
Quarter on such a night would know his whereabouts with 
his eyes closed. Where the musicof the first act is light 
and running, and so entirely 1n keeping with the scene that 
it seems part of it rather than a feature by itself, the music 
of this second act is full of color—the color, as I said, of the 
place and the occasion. It is at this festa 4 la Bohéme that 
Musette is introduced, and sings a waltz song that, aside 
from the opera, is a little gem in itself, full of voluptuous 


Act IIL. introduces the. marketmen and workmen of the 
city with interesting fragments of descriptive music. Its 
locale is near the boulevards d’Enfer and St. Jacques ; at 
the left is a cabaret bearing as its sign the famous painting 
of the Red Sea, whose name has been changed (to suit the 
place) to At the Port of Marseilles. As Professor Zuliani 
said in his own interesting critique, ‘‘the duo between 
Mimi (who appears here, sad and tired, searching for 
Rodolphe) and Marcel is beautifully developed, while the 
following duo between Rodo/phe and Mimi is marked with 
the most delicate sentiment. The entire morceau, remark- 
able for its composition gnd its inspiration, is a series of de- 
velopments clothed in beautiful and expressive melodies. 
At the entrance of Marcel and Musette the duo changes 
to a quartet, which ends again inaduo. At the moment of 
union of the four voices (Mzmz, Rodolphe, Musette, Mar- 
cel), the contrast between the tender phrase of Mim/ and 
the gay notes of Musette is most effective.” These con- 
trasts and developments, these crescendos and diminuen- 
dos of gaiety and sorrow, of concord and of separation, 
form indeed the chief and especial charm of the opera. 
There is no chance for ennui, because there is continual 
variety. 

The last scene divides itself into two parts ; the first is 
all gay, vivacious, rhythmic; the last, the death of Mzmz, 
is ineffably sad and moving. It is in this part that Puccini 
shows his greatest sentiment and most exquisite art. The 
orchestra, under Mascheroni, was perfectly in touch with 
theme and characters. The different parts were excellently 
intepreted, especially those of Rudo/phe (tenor), Giovanni 
Apostulu ; Marce//o (baritone), Maurizio Bensande ; Mzmz, 
Signora Pandolfini (the Sieg/inda of Walkiire), and Mu- 
sette, Signorina Storchio, who took the Nazionale’s patrons 
entirely by storm earlier in the season with her charming 
interpretation in I Pagliacci. La Pandolfini is of the sweet, 
languorous, pensive order always, while La Storchio is 
riant, vivacious, fascinating. The contrast was excellent 
in La Bohéme. 

The other chief characters were: Benoit, padrone di 
casa, and A/cindoro, consigliere di stato—Giuseppe Fri- 
giotti; Schannard, Genaro Berenzone; Co//ine, Arturo 
Ceratilli. Although the admission tickets (biglietti d’en- 
trata, which are added to all the other tickets here) were 
put up to 3 frs. and other prices were proportionately main- 


tained, La Bohéme has drawn excellent houses up to date. 
As an especial mark of respect to the author and the event, 
Fraccasini’s beautiful drop curtain (Apollo and the Muses), 
which is reserved for notable oecasions, was lowered every 
night. Altogether, Puccini has reason to be greatly pleased 
with the reception of La Bohéme in Rome's aristocratic 
circle, and with the way in which the Argentina's impre- 
sarios and direction placed it on the boards. He left this 
city last Wednesday for Turin and the Bohéme presenta- 
tions there. 
THE NUOVA SOCIETA MUSICALE ROMANA. 

The appearance of this orchestra, or societa, directed by 
Sgambati, has been awaited with the greatest interest, be- 
cause everyone was anxious to see of what element the or- 
chestra was to be composed, and because it was to be di- 
rected by Sgambati, whose grand genius is reverenced and 
admired not only by the Italy whose first pianist and first 
symphonic composer and greatest director he is, but by other 
lands and other sovereigns of art and territory, like Em- 
peror William of Germany, who has heard the maestro 
many times, has enjoyed him with the keen enjoyment of 
an intelligent as well as a royal artist, and has a deep and 
affectionate esteem for him and his marvelous genius, as 
witness a splendid copy of the Emperor’s own Song of 
gir bearing the inscription in the Emperor's own hand- 
writing, ‘‘To Commendatore Maestro Sgambati, from 
Guglielmo,” winch I saw in a cabinet of Sgambati’s most 
precious treasures yesterday. Her Majesty Queen Mar- 
gherita was present, and I never saw her looking more 
lovely nor more as if she thoroughly enjoyed every mo- 
ment—this good, wise, blessed queen, who is an artist her- 
self and a most intelligent one. 

Sgambati escorted the Queen to the throne-like chair of 
gold and crimson velvet (there are no boxes in the Sala 
Umberto I., where the concert took place). The audience 
was of the most intelligent character and included the ma- 
jority of Rome’s best foreign element, especially its residen- 
tial foreignelement. The orchestra, whose advent had been 
so anxiously awaited, as I said, we found composed of the 
leading members of the Orchestra Romana and a few 
very cultured dilettanti. It is easy to understand by this 
statement the extraordinary character of the new orchestra; 
the old one is composed of masters, and this is the choicest 
combination of the most masterly among them, some fifty 
or so in all, each able to take his place upon the concert 
stage as the star of some choice entertainment, and, much 
more than that in this case, each a perfect ensemble artist. 
They know and reverence the director and they have the 
power of merging their readings in his splendid interpreta- 
tions, so you may imagine what a concert series they may 
give. The formation of the program was of the choicest, 
most artistic kind. It was in every way a symmetric pro- 


Very wisely, the opening number chosen was Brahms’ 
Akademische Fest Ouverture (op. 80), composed as a 
token of thanks for the conferring of the title, Philosophiz 
doctor artiumque liberalium magister honoris caus4 by 
the philosophic faculty of the University of Breslau (1881). 
Sgambati’s orchestra brought out in full relief the three 
student songs on which the overture is based, the first, 
Battesimo delle volpi, being introduced quite at the begin- 
ning, with two fagotti in sol maggiore; the last, the 
traditional Gaudeamus igitur, forming a solemn termina- 
tion. It was the first time of this overture’s. presentation 
in Rome, and it was received with the greatest pleasure. 
The second number of the program was that ‘exquisite 
model of Italian symphonic music,” as La 7rijuna so 
fittingly calls it, Sgambati’s Symphony in re ((op. 16), in 
cinque tempi. 

The symphony is dedicated to the Queen of Italy, and 
was composed for and executed at the first court concert at 
the Quirinal, March 27, 1882. Its presentation in Paris 
(during the exposition of 1884) was the ground of Sgam- 
bati’s unanimous election to the vacant post of Liszt in the 
Institute of France. It has been executed in nearly all the 
great European musical centres, and caused a perfect furore 
of applause in London, calling the maestro to Windsor for 
a special presentation before Queen Victoria. In Paris it 
was given at the Trocadéro as the choice for illustration of 
symphonic Italian music. 


In London it was first given at the Crystal Palace, under 
the direction of the author, at one of the celebrated con- 
certs under the management of Manns’ As Dr. Spiro says 
in the scholarly and charming little folios he has prepared 
to accompany the programs: ‘‘It is the first symphony 
composed in Italy on the monumental type given to this 
form by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; the author has 
enlarged the form, introducing three distinct themes in the 
andante, giving to the scherzo two trios (iz the second of ' 
which we hear again the solemn theme of the andante 
mesto) and forming with the serenata that series as the 
introduction to the finale,a complete composition by itself.” 
How can I describe the music of this symphony! It is the 
mystic, delicious, exquisite interpretation of a laaguage 
which, as Sgambati himself has told me, he approaches with 
reverence while with love, a language which having 
reached him absorbs, moves, possesses him; a language 
none can interpret as he has interpreted it here with- 
out the key that gives access to the innermost chambers of 
its most sacred, most beautiful precincts; without an in- 
timacy that means identity ! 

In the primo tempo the rich, grand, pathetic underlying 
theme is introduced in the most delicate way with adelicious 
intermingling of flutes, and then tint after tint, tone after 
tone, of the same melody are woven and interwoven with 
the most exquisite commingling of chords and arpeggios, 
that are like shower chords of liquid starlights in this beauti- 
ful Italian land ; trumpets, cornets, ‘cellos, violins, violas, 
take up the melody, one, another, all together. 

The second part of the first tempo develops into a beau- 
tiful staccato that changes into a magnificent crescendo 
that absorbs the deepest, richest tones of one set of instru- 
ments after another, and then, little by little, it takes a 
deliciously light, rhythmic measure that, in its turn be- 
comes infinitely pathetic; the whole movement is full of 
change. The second tempo opens with an exquisite carry- 
ing of the melody, first with clarionets and then with flutes, 
like the song of birds, and then again with French horns 
with the most beautiful of pizzicato violin accompaniments, 
changing, melting, swelling into long, rich, sustained 
chords, with a running arpeggio accompaniment of stringed 
instruments, and this loses itself in a delicious blending of 
wind and stringed instruments accompanying the sweetest 
and most passionate of harp solos. The terzo tempo, be- 
ginning with a light, dainty, tripping movement like a 
band of fairies, was full of color contrasts ; there were min- 
gled with the dainty opening movement pathos, mystery, 
the deepest sentiment. As for the serenata, I cannot de- 
scribe it other than by saying it was a page of the most 
perfect song, the subtlest poetry. 

The last number on the program was Liszt’s Marcia dei 
Re Magi from his oratorio, Christus, executed for the first 
time in Rome during the abbé's residence here (1887), to- 
gether with other parts of the oratorio not then finished ; 
the abbé gave the direction of this the first presentation of 
his grand oratorio to his beloved pupil, Giovanni Sgam- 
bati, who, after all these years, presented it agaif in a 
manner that was absolutely magnificent. One has but to 
come to Rome to see and feel how truly Liszt lives here, 
though he sleeps at Bayreuth, through his legacy of iove 
and encouragement and awakened, strengthened genius. 

I was so lost in the beauty of this selection and its pres- 
entation that the thought of analysis did not once occur 
tome. It seemed that a panorama of strange, mystic, 
Oriental splendor was passing before me until I glanced 
down upon the folio Dr. Spiro had prepared, and there I 
read as if in continuation of my own thoughts: ‘The first 
part, in do minore, brings before us the mysterious night, 
in which the kings, characterized as Orientals by harmo- 
nies ‘un poco magiara,’ proceed on their way with a cer- 
tain tranquil ostentation, ma, ecce stelia quam viderant 
in Oriente antecedabat eos ; soon the night is illuminated 
with divine splendor. * * * Another theme, follow- 
ing, religious, devout, quasi lento, indicates the adora- 
tion. It is over this partitura that Liszt himself has 
written: ‘ Apertis thesauris suis obtuterunt Magi Domino 
Aurum, thus et myrrhum.’” . 

The second concert will be given Monday. Its great at- 
traction will be the execution of the piano part of Bee- 
thoven's concerto in mi flat (op. 73) by Sgambati himself, 
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with the orchestra under Mascheroni’s direction. It is prob- 
able that another concert or two will be given by this new 
society, under Sgambati’'s direction, later ; but its oratorio 
and choral work will remain over, in the main at least, 
until another season. 

One of the greatest musical treats that have been enjoyed 
in Rome for a very long time indeed was the series of three 
subscription concerts, at which Sgambati and Monachesi 
gave Beethoven's first ten sonatas, the last of February. 
The concerts were originated by one of our gifted country- 
women—Miss Arnold—and were held in the elegant par- 
lors of Mme. Ceccarini, one of-the most charming and 
erudite ladies in our Italo-American colony here, and one 
of the most philanthropic. In the name of her husband, 
who during his life was one of Italy’s noblest and most 
skillful physicians, Mme. Ceccarini has established a model 
hospital in his city, Rimini; this good work she followed 
by the inauguration of a kindergarten in the same Adri- 
atic city and so many other noble deeds that they can 
scarce be counted. At these concerts, given before an ex- 
clusive, cultured and sympathetic company, Sgambati and 
Monachesi were at their best. Their rendering of the 
Kreutzer Sonata raised a perfect furore of enthusiasm. I 
doubt if anything more perfect has ever been heard in 
Rome. It is saying much, but it is true! 

I must not forget to add a word or twé about the beauti- 
ful gifts presented to Sgambati at the close of the first 
Societa Nuova concert by his youngest scholar, little 
Giuseppina Venosta, a beautiful and gifted child of perhaps 
thirteen years, in the name of all his pupils. They were a 
white and gold album of vellum and watered silk, and a 
splendid gold pen encrusted with diamonds, emeralds 
and rubies. Our own famous sculptor Ezekiel also pre- 
seated the maestro with a beautiful laurel, wreath tied with 
rich ribbons in the national colors of Italy. 


* 
. * 


The Societa Giovanni Sebastiano Bach gave its ‘‘ primo 
trattenimento musicale” in the Sala Costanzi last Friday 
before a large and appreciative audience. The program 
opened with a Bach prelude and fugue in do, for the organ. 
Its second number was a madrigal for four voices, written 
on the supplication to the Madonna delle Nevi eterne, by 
the Maestro G, Gallignani, director of the Accademia of 
Pisa. This madrigal is an extremely fine musical page, 
full of rich melody and still holding close to the rules of the 
ancient school in the style which was so popular in the six- 
teenth century. It was directed by its composer and 
was finely rendered by a chorus of about a hundred voices 
without accompaniment. 

The third and last numbers, Guilmaat’s Elevation and 
Schumann's canone in si minore, and a Hindel aria and 
finale, all for the organ, were rendered by that great mas- 
ter of the ‘‘king of instruments,” the maestro Philippo 
Capocci, maestro di capella of St. John the Lateran’s. A 
Beethoven andante with variations, for stringed instru- 
ments, was given by an orchestra selected from the Orches- 
tra Romana, and Bach's Incaraatus and Crucifixus from the 
mass in si minore were finely interpreted by chorus, orches- 
tra and organ, all under the very able direction of the 
Maestro Alessandro Costa. He is the society’s director, and 
merits the greatest praise for the remarkable success this 
entirely new society has made in so short a time. 


The great Italian tenor Tamagno has hundreds of 
friends in Rome who were more than happy at the receipt 
of a telegram from St. Petersburg a few days ago an- 
nouncing his wonderful success there. It seems that the 
young Czar has a great admiration for the tenor, whom he 
has heard frequently during his recent engagement in his 
capital. At the close of the engagement the Czar begged 
one representation of Otello, but this it was impossible for 
Tamagno to grant owing to his signed contract with the 
Princess Alice of Monaco. The Czar wrote to the Princess, 
who readily granted the desired favor, and the féte was 


fixed for the 3d of the month, in presence of the Emperor 
and Empress and the grand dukes. All aristocratic St. 
Petersburg was on the qui vive for the event and prices 
went up enormously. A single fauteuil could not be had 
for less than 300 frs., and the boxes cost from 2,000 to 
8,000 frs. each. Nevertheless, every place was sold, even 
to standing room. The success was immense ; the tenor 
reaped a rich harvest ; the Czar, who, with the utmost deli- 
cacy, did not wish to offer to the artist a gift of money 
under the circumstances, sent a letter of personal thanks to 
Tamagno’s daughter, accompanying it we a superb suite 
of jewels. 
. # + 

Two of Rome's favorite teachers, the Signorina Mettler, 
Sgambati's favorite reviewer, and Signora Pettini, teacher 
of song, gave a delightful and largely attended concert in 
the Sala Umberto I. a few days ago. Inthe audience were 
counted the chief musical celebrities of Rome. The artists 
were the recipients of many flowers. 


* 
” * 


Mme. Lablache has arrived in Rome and is stopping at the 
Grand Hétel de Russie preparatory to establishing herself in 
apartments to receive the young Americans whose voices 
she has found so full of promise. ‘‘ They have the finest voices 
in the world,” she exclaimed enthusiastically to me the other 
day, ‘‘ and it will be pure pleasure to develop them and train 
them.” Mme. Lablache’s apartment will be opened for musi- 
calesand receptions and is sure to become a favorite ren- 
dezvous for the choicest element of the artistic Roman 
world, which is already receiving her with the most marked 
favor. 

The Maestro Floristano Rossomandi gave an exceedingly 
interesting concert with his orchestra in Naples on the 3d. 
Tocher’s overture to Euryanthe, Beethoven’s overture to 
Leonora, the vavaalcata of the Walkiire and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, Orpheus, were the gems of the occasion. 

And now Ciacchi is urging upon Tommaso Salvini a tour 
in South America ; forty representations with 4.000 lire for 
each representation, Salvini told me that he thought his 
crossing the ocean again was very doubtful, yet he may go. 
If he does he will be sure to pay another visit to our own 
republic, which he loves very dearly, before his return to 
Italy. 

The Prince of Teora, author of the operettas Mandragola 
and the Quaresima d’Amore, is at work on a new opera, 
La Statua di Carn. 

On April 12 the centenary of 
celebrated at Pescia. 


Giovanni Pacini will be 


a - * 
ZANETTO, 

The enthusiastic reception of Zanetto at Pesaro calls to 
mind the memorable first night of Cavalleria Rusticana 
here in Rome. The audience of quite 3,000 people was 
deeply moved. Mascagni was called before the curtain 
again and again ; the newspaper men who were present— 
even ‘‘Tom” of the Fanfu/la, Mascagni’s combatant— 
espoused the cause of this sweet new operette at once. 
The directors of large and famous lyceums in other cities 
showered embraces and congratulations on the gifted 
young author-director. The success of Zanetto was estab- 
lished. It is to be presented in a few days at La Scala, and 
promises to take its place as one of the most memorable of 
Italian light operas. The music is very pure and sweet and 
melodious; “‘ thoroughly Italian,” it may be called; its 
treatment is fresh and original ; its orchestration full of 
color ; its text and melody full of passion ; while the music 
is modern, 1t follows truthfully the simple classic lines, 

The story, which is Coppée’s Le Passant, everybody 
knows—the story of the loves of star-like, innocent, beauti- 
ful, humble Sz/véa and elegant Zanef/o. With the excep- 
tion of the unseen chorus of women that is the prelude of 
this operette Sz/via and Zanetto are its only characters. 
But more of this another time. Mascagni has found his 
right place; Pesaro, quiet, beautiful, rich in art legacy, 


rests, inspires him ; its people adore him ; he is devoted to 
the ben essere of the Liceo, and is winning the love and 
confidence of its pupils by his hearty encouragement and 
recognition of merit and of talent in whatever form and in 
whomsoever he may find it. 
* 
* * 

Next week we are to have the first night of Chatterton 
and the first of the season of Boito’s Mefistofele for opera. 
There will be the second Societa Nuova (Sgambati) concert, 
the Santa Cecilia French chamber music concert, an en- 
semble and solo concert by the Sisters Cerasoli (winners of 
the Royal College of London prize), a piano recital by the 
Signorina Margherita Almegia, assisted by Miss Emma 
Mettler, and the Olga Jacchia concert, with the assistance 
of Mme. Nadine Helbig, and Saturday night a grand ben- 
efit concert, which is to be a high society affair, commenc- 
ing at 10 o'clock, in the splendid concert hall of the Hotel 
Quirinal. Aconcert to which we are all looking forward 
with the greatest interest is the March 17 concert of Santa 
Cecilia, for which the direction has called to Rome the 
Béhmisches Streich Quartet of Prague, Carl Hoffmann, 
Josef Suk, Oscar Nedbal and Hans Wihan. Owing to the 
division of country to which this famous quartet belongs 
it is called by preference the Quartet Czeco. 

Tueo. Tracy. 





A Musician’s Soliloquy on April |. 


HE ‘‘ Minor” discomforts of removing become 
‘* Major” on close acquaintance, and are, moreover, 
liable to become ‘‘ Augmented” at intervals of uncertain 
length. Other irregularities of ‘‘ Form,” &c., being in 
evidence, the result is Chaos—often chromatically cli- 
maxed by the non-appearance (when most desired) of that 
** Maestro,” the Plumber. This artist's (! !) erratic move- 
ments might be very appropriately termed ‘‘ Improvisa- 
tions " (Tempo alla Cappriccio). K. O. L. 





Grieg.—Or March 24 Grieg directed a concert for the 
benefit of the pension funds of the conservatory at Vienna. 
The program consisted exclusively of Grieg’s works and 
was highly successful. 

Goldschmidt’s Gaea.—We reported some time 
ago the foundation at Vienna of a society to produce 
Adalbert von Goldschmidt’s Gaea. A branch committee 
has been now organized in Berlin by a number of distin- 
guished persons, including Hermann Sudermann, Ernst 
von Milderbruch, George Davidsohn, Moritz Moszkowski 
and Emanuel Reicher. The patron of the society in Aus- 
tria is the Archduke Eugen, who is very enthusiastic about 
Goldschmidt’s work. 

The Munich Conductorship.—Hugo Rdéhr, the 
grand ducal Capellmeister from Mannheim, has been ap- 
pointed Royal Capellmeister, which office he will enter on 
August 1 in company with Franz Fischer and Richard 
Strauss. General Director Hermann Levi has, as we have 
already reported, received a furlough for an indefinite 
time, till his health is perfectly restored. Herr Rohr is 
the husband of Frau Brajnin, formerly dramatic singer at 
the Berlin Opera House. 

Dresden.—The young Neapolitan composer, Crescenzo 
Buongiorno, who lives at Dresden, has completed an opera 
which exhibits a true, partly serious, partly comic, picture 
of the home life of three pupils of the Naples Conservatory. 
In a scene representing a harvest home festival at Ave- 
lino a huge, towering movable pillar of wheat ears is 
brought on the stage. The piece will be produced at Leip- 
sic, where the composer found all necessary requirements 
in the City Theatre. The music is described as marked by 
genius, melodious, full of merry rhythms and original in its 
genuine picture of folk life. The piece is dedicated to the 
Italian Minister of Public Instruction, Gianturco, not as a 
minister but as a school fellow, for Gianturco was with 
Buongiorno a pupil of the Naples Conservatory. 
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Pauline Ingre Johnson’s Concert. 

ISS PAULINE INGRE JOHNSON, a so- 
prano pupil of Miss Emma Howson, and already 
favorably known to the world of music, made hér formal 
professional début on Wednesday afternoon, the 15th inst., 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The young singer, 
whose personality is unusually attractive and sympathetic, 
was heard in a program embracing both sustained and 
coloratura werk, in which she was equally at home. Among 
her numbers were the Caro Nome from Rigoletto, A Spring 
Song of Weil, Bemberg’s Nymphes et Sylvains, a group of 


Swedish songs, favorites of Christine Nilsson, and Dell’. 


Acqua’s Villanelle. 

Miss Johnson possesses a voice of particularly pure and 
musical quality, a wide range and extreme flexibility. It 
has been excellently trained, being produced equally 
throughout all the registers. For an instrument of its high 
range, and the facile execution which would stamp Miss 
Johnson primarily as a purely coloratura singer, the lower 
and medium registers are remarkably full and mellow. 
There is a satisfying richness and vibrancy in these lower 
and medium tones seldom met with in connection with so 
extensive and fluent a head voice. 

She sang the Caro Nome with much brilliancy and finish. 
Although obviously nervous at first, her attack was sure, 
her staccati were accurate, and her trills and cadenzas were 
delivered with fluency and ease. Her conception and phras- 
ing were intelligent and the voice is sympathetic in its qual- 
ity. A discriminating audience greeted the young singer, 
who received applause and encore in plenty. She was ca- 
pably assisted by other pupils of Miss Howson, among whom 
wete Miss Stephanie Hedin, a smooth and satisfactory con- 
tralto; Miss Viva Cummins, a talented young girl who 
sang some Indian songs in costume, and Mr. Mark Blakely 
Mingay, who sang some baritone solos with artistic effect. 
Miss Elise Lathrop contributed some graceful piano solos 
and Mr. Mortimer de M. Woodcock accompanied. 

Miss Johnson, who is the soprano of the Swedish Ladies’ 
Trio, was also heard in a trio of Macfarren’s for soprano, 
contralto and baritone, in which the carrying quality of 
her voice was agreeably manifest. 





About Seidl. 


{Boston Transcript. } 
NEw York, April 16. 


T is definitely announced that Mr. Mancinelli will 
| return next autumn to his former place as the chief 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House and of its com- 
pany during its visits to Boston, Chicago and other cities. 
The announcement is of some moment, as it signifies the 
collapse of the attempt, begun a year and more ago, to re- 
store Mr. Seidl to the same place, as in the days of the 
German régime. Mancinelli,in the view of most com- 
petent observers here, is the best ‘‘ all round” conductor 
the Opera House has ever had. 

In the seasons of 1893-4 and of 1894-5 in particular he 
lifted the orchestra to a higher level than it has ever at- 
tained under the Franco-Italian dispensation, and he had 
established for himself in the community a distinct in- 
dividuality. The managers desired him to continue as 
chief conductor last spring, and he wished to remain. Then 
came the attempt of Mr. Seidl's partisans to re-establish 
him at the Metropolitan, virtually as its leading conductor. 
By petitions, personal appeal and endless agitation and in- 
trigue, they succeeded in accomplishing his engagement. 
Mancinelli naturally resented this enthroning of a rival, 
and some of the fanatic ‘* Seidlites ” set on foot petty in- 
trigues to make the Italian’s position untenable. Mr. 
Seidl himself, to his credit, be it said, gave them no aid nor 
comfort. ‘They contrived, however, to put Mancinelli in a 
positio.: that no man of spirit, self-respect and admitted 
ability would endure. He accordingly quietly left the com- 
pany and bided his time. 

This winter and spring at the Metropolitan, in spite of 
the pretensions of the * Seidlites,” their idol had little to 


do more than as a Wagner specialist, and in such work he 
has received the high honor he deserves. Outside the 
Wagner list he has conducted only two or three operas, 
in commonplace fashion. The orchestra has been practi- 
cally under Bevignani and it has gone down hill with sur- 
prising speed. Regular frequenters of the house scarcely 
recognize it as the fine band that Mancinelli left behind 
him. 

Moreover, the ‘‘ Seidlites” have in no wise justified their 
pretensions of last spring. Then they declared they 
would fill the house at every performance at which the 
idol conducted. Instead the audiences on not a few such 
occasions have been pitiably small. Accordingly Mr. 
Seidl will subside next autumn into the position of an inci- 
dental conductor engaged for a few performances of Wag- 
ner’s operas, and Mancinelli will return, without the loss of 
a grain of repute or self-respect, to his old post. And thus 
Mr. Seidl’s abounding ‘‘ fool friends” have harmed him 
once more and paid the penalty of their intrigues. It is 
said that Abbey & Grau will next spring bring over Pol- 
lini’s company from the Hamburg Opera House for a special 
series of performances of Wagner's operas. These Mr. 
Seidl will probably conduct. They will be no part of the 
regular season at the Metropolitan, but a side issue. 





An Important Concert. 
O-MORROW afternoon (Thursday, April 23) 
one of the important concerts of the season will be 
given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall under the direction 
of the.Zolian Company. The program will be given by 
Mme. Nordica, Edouard de Reszké, Hans Kronold, 'cel- 
list ; William C. Carl and Richard Henry Warren, organ- 
ists, and Mr. Vincente Toledo, who will accompany the 
soloists on the AZolian. 

Additional interest surrounds this concert, as this is the 
first and only appearance in concert this season by Edouard 
de Reszké. The numbers by Messrs. Carl and Warren 
will be given on the great pipe organ which has the A®olian 
attachment. 

Following is the program : 


Coortates PICS s vikde 600s 0 ens ide espbcicncivbavcieivinnss daced Weber 
Pipe organ, Mr. V. Toledo. 

Binmtainie Te telbO so o000cscacgvanes sete ccccncsecisieeness Grtitzmacher 
Hans Kronold. 

Afin, Mage: PUM sas ccscciciins os icin stcdbine’ 0tas's cts bess cccsscoes Mozart 
E. de Reszké. 

Vorapiel, Meistersinger....  .......--sscccenccccccocseseveeeces Wagner 

Pipe organ; Richard Henry Warren. 

Aria Jewel Gomg, Pama aeia idiot! 065 66 o0 8 TM ee oo os sicien Gounod 
Mme. Nordica. 

SEL, cnc con vencnsas oor tnnnbehevstduaahecehes buna dadenep codecs Fischer 
MPMOQUIM. .. ec icccccccccccecccccccccccesacoccccseccccesecceseesece Popper 
Hans Kronold. 

Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream..............+...+. Mendelssohn 

Pipe organ, Wm. C. Carl, 
Duet, Les HUQ GOR, «0 cence csccccsnescccecccesancseccoces Meyerbeer 


Mme. Nordica and E. de Reszké., 
This will undoubtedly be the last important concert of the 
season, and the program and artists interpreting it give 
assurance of its being of the most artistic quality. 





Henley-Fox Recital. 


ISS MARION HENLEY, dramatic elocution- 

ist, assisted by Miss Bertha May Fox, soprano; Mr. 

Thomas Evans Greene, tenor, and the Neidhardt String 

Quartet, gave a recital on Thursday afternoon last, the 

16th inst., in Carnegie Lyceum. The insufferable heat 

diminished the attendance and must certainly have ham- 
pered the artists’ efforts. 

Miss Henley recited with much intelligence and dfamatic 
meaning a number of poetic and dramatic excerpts, among 
which the quarrel of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle and 
London Fog were two clever examples. Miss Henley’s 
dialogues are on a par with the monologues in realism, 
which is saying a good deal for the young lady's vocal 
management. She is easy and unaffected on the stage 
and holds her audience pleasantly interested throughout. 

Miss Bertha May Fox, ze has a soprano voice.of good 


vibrancy and sweetness, sang several solos, including the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria and a vocal setting of Mosz- 
kowski’s Serenata. Her use of the voice is not quite so 
good as the instrument itself. She discloses taste and 
feeling, but is not so assured in her attack as she might be. 
She sang the serenata with much grace and taste, and is 
evidently a lyric soprano with a future if she will attend to 
the more steady posing of her voice and not try to push it 
too high, 

Mr. Thomas E. Greene sang Rossini’s Cujus Animam 
with plenty of tone but a choppy phrasing. The Neidhardt 
Quartet, composed of four short-frocked young misses, 
played some minor numbers neatly. Mr. E. Katzenstein 
accompanied. 





Madame Brazzi. 

[From the British Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 
ADAME BRAZZI, the well-known contralto, 
has been winning fresh successes in the parts of 
Hérodiade and Lola, and we take pleasure in quoting a 
few remarks regarding her interpretation of these charac- 

ters from several continental journals : 

Reprise of Hérodiade, which has not been heard for several years. 
Remarkable interpretation. We must give Mme. Brazzi the first 


place. She was able to display her beautiful taient in the title réle, 
which we have rarely seen so well taken.—L’ Europe Artiste (Parts). 





Madame Brazzi met with great success in the tit!e réle, which she 
sang asa superior artist and acted asa great tragedian. Her stat- 
uesque attitudes, her gestures so ample and of such great nobility, 
were the admiration of all. Not less admirable was the truthful- 
ness of expression when //¢rodiade endeavors to arouse the love of 
the Aing, to revenge herself upon /Josn the Faptist and Salome ; when 
she places her ambition high above her maternal love, or when she 
feels herself moved by the voice of her gbandoned child. This is 
art, and the highest. The artist had a double reca)l after the fourth 
tableau.—Le Genevois. 





Mme. Brazzi is imposing and impressive in the double réle of the 
voluptuous and ferocious Aérodiade. Her statuesque poses are most 
effective, and her beautiful voice rings admirably in the ensembles. 
Our contralto sang with great art the air in the first act, which is 
written too high for a contralto, demanding a mezzo rather than a 
contralto voice.—La 7ribune de Gendve. 





Mme. Brazzi sang and acted the réle of Hérodiade in a superior 
manner. One could not be too enthusiastic over the beauty and 
breadth of this artist's gestures, which would ravish a seulptor. 
Enormous success in the first air, Ne me refuse pas, and in the great 
scene with Phanuel, this latter followed by a double recall.—La Scdne. 





The second representation of H¢rodiad¢ had still more success than 
the first. Mme. Brazzi is decidedly superb in this ferocious and pas- 
sionate réle, which one would say was written expressly for her, and 
to which she gives all the breadth that the character requires. Her 
beautiful and powerful voice, her stage presence so impressive, her 
tragic beauty, her statuesque poses, make of Mme. Brazzi the most 
complete //érodiade one could dream of.—Z’ Echo de Geneve. 





Cavalleria Rusticana was represented as it has never been on our 
stage. As for Madame Brazzi, she gave to the small réle of Zo/a a 
remarkable and unaccustomed interpretation. She showed herself 
as excellent a singer as accomplished a comedian, of an all-conquer- 
ing beauty and an irresistible coquetry. —Z’ Echo de Gendve. 





Madame Brazzi is beautiful enough in the costume of the coquette 
Lola to excuse the passion of 7uriddu. She gave an unaccustomed 
prominence to this small réle.—La 7ribune de Gendve. 

The small réle of Loja is marvelously well taken by Madame 
Brazzi, who gives to it an unaccustomed prominence by her beauty, 
her admirable plasticity, the elegance of her attitudes and her ex- 
pressive acting. With her siren's voice and regard she is surely the 
bewitching, irresistible woman (in her careless ingenuousness and 
egotism) foreseen by the Italian poet.—Le Genevois. 

Madame Brazzi sang Lo/a, and again won a marked and merited 
success by her beautiful voice and artistic temperament.—Z' Lurope 
Artiste (Parts). 








Mexico.—Sefiores A. Wagner and Levien have organ- 
ized a series of chamber music concerts in their new con- 
cert hall in the Calle de Zulueta. ‘‘ Never,” they cry— 
“never shall the art of Beethoven and Mozart die in Mex- 
ico while we live!” May they live long and prosper! 
Viven Vdes mil aos / 
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tour through the New England States to the Atlantic at Halifax. 
The great Band is everywhere in demand and ever on the go. 


Address D. BLAKELY, Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Mrs.de Rohan. 


HE cover of this issue presents two photos of 


Mrs. de Rohan, the mandolinist, who is enjoying 
great success in England. The London S/¢. Pauls printed 
the following in a recent issue: 


‘‘As one of the finest mandolinists of the day, playing 
classical compositions as well as mandolin music, Mrs. de 
Rohan is well known to musicians. The violin and guitar 
are also charmingly played by her, and with her clear, 
sympathetic mezzo soprano voice Mrs.de Rohan may be 
considered a musician with varied gifts. 

‘‘ For some time, however, she has been a pupil of Mrs. 
Jobn Billington for dramatic recitation, and has proved so 
apt a pupil that with the advice of experienced critics, as 
well as Mrs. Billington, Mrs. de Rohan has decided to en- 
ter the dramatic profession. 

‘‘On November 26 she gave the first of a series of mu- 
and dramatic soirées at the pretty house, which 
a rural little garden, Pelham Cottage, South 
Kensington. 

‘A small stage was built out of the drawing room, the 
whole was decorated with flowers, and a covered 
way erected to the entrance, lit up with fairy lights and 
bright with ferns and blossoms. The scene with the nurse 
from Romeo and Juliet was given by Mrs. de Rohan and 
Mrs. Billington with great charm and vivacity. This was 
from the School for Scandal, which 
gave great satisfaction. Other recitations were poems by 
Bret Harte and Clement Scott; and finally Mrs. de Rohan 
appeared as a Breton fisher maiden, with bare feet, and 
recited a ballad with such dramatic grace and sympathy 
that she won delighted applause. We look forward with 
pleasure to Mrs. de Rohan’s progress, which will, no doubt, 
since she intends working hard in the 
provinces before attempting the London stage. With her 
large circle of friends and acquaintances, her charm- 
ing personality, her linguistic and musical gifts, it would 
not be difficult for Mrs. de Rohan to obtain an audi- 
ence at a trial matinee which would certainly be very ap- 
preciative ; but such rocket-like appearances are not the 
means to insure either experience or permanent place, and 
Mrs. de Rohan is far too much in earnest to resort to them. 
On her mother’s side, Mrs. de Rohan belongs to a French 
family, and traces of the French esprit and delicate accent 
are noticeable characteristics, 

‘* Her experience on the amateur stage, and her training 
with such a valuable instructress as Mrs. John Billington, 
will stand her in good stead. Those who know her powers 
are not wrong in declaring that Mrs. de Rohan will, in 
time, prove a valuable addition to the list of high comedy 
actresses, fast dwindling of late ; for tragic and what one 
may call ‘maudlin’ parts have absorbed the attention of 
most of the younger generation. After a short time of hard 
work and ‘all round’ experience in the provinces, Mrs. de 
Rohan will be seen in London, and, we hope, with great 


sical 


boasts of 


house 


followed by a scene 


advance rapidly, 


success ” 


Music in Frankfurt. 
FRANK FURT-AM-MAIN, April 1, 1896. 

RAU CLARA WIECK SCHUMANN, widow 

of Robert Schumann, and in her day ranked among 

the greatest piano virtuosi in the world, will teach no more 

for many months, if indeed ever again. Frau Schumann, 

who is well in the seventies and quite feeble, has kept up a 

small class of scholars up to last Friday, when she was 

stricken down with a sudden sickness, which Herr Pro- 

fessor Stachhausen tells me was of the nature of an apo- 
plectic stroke. 

Repeated calls at Frau Schumann's beautiful home on 
Mylius Strasse have availed me little in the line of infor- 
mation, as Frau Schumann’s daughters keep close to her 
in this hour of trouble and will not give out any details for 
the press. Yesterday Frau Schumann was able to be up, 
and the musical world will unite with us in the wish that 
her life, which has been such a high and noble example to 
the world, and such a personal help to hundreds, will be 
spared for many years to come. 

On Wednesday last the Lehrervereins and Singerchor 
gave a splendid concert. Schubert's Night Song, also his 
Hymn (solo, quartet and chorus); Brahms’ Im Stillen 
Nacht, for mixed voices, and the nationah songs of Ger- 
many, Spain and Russia, were excellently given. The 
voices were well arranged and parts admirably proportioned. 
The soloists of this concert were Fri. Clara Janiscewska, 
pianist, from Geneva, and Herr Carl Prill, concertmeister, 
from Leipsic. Frl. Janiscewska showed by her perform- 
ance of the C mol of Beethoven, and selections from Bach, 
List and Schumann, that she has studied long and thor- 
oughly. Her foundation asa pianist is good. She is not a 
finished pianist, but I think it safe to say that a few years 
more will give her work that polishing and refining which 
is the one element now lacking. 

Herr Concertmeister Prill played admirably ; he has suf- 
ficient technic and tone to suit anyone, and plays with his 
heart as well as with his head. On this same evening I 


heard a portion of the Philharmonic Society concert at 
Hoch’s Conservatory. Herr Fritz Baselt is the director of 
this organization, and is a thoroughly capable one. 


I will 








not review the long and rather mixed program given, but 
I do wish to make particular mention of a most brilliant 
and stirring rendition of the much sung polonaise from 
Mignon by Fri. Emma Jungk. I hear this number “ mur- 
dered in cold blood” on the average of once a month; 
therefore it is an unusual pleasure to mention Fri. Jungk’s 
really noteworthy performance. 

But I am not through with chorus societies yet, for one 
Thursday night, the Frankfurter Frauen Chor, directed by 
Herr Silvio Rigutini, sang many songs and well. Herr 
Rigutini has arranged Schubert's Hie Allmach (written for 
one voice), for chorus, and it is a very acceptable one. This 
selection, also a group of four voices, songs by Brahms 
were beautifully sung and aroused warm enthusiasm from 
an audience who in these days are really bored by the num- 
ber of chorus society concerts. At this concert Herr L. Ni- 
zielli, a Frankfurt pianist, and Heinrich Kiefer, 'cellist, from 
Nurenberg, of whom I have previously made mention, 
played the Grieg piano and ’cello sonata in A moll. It was 
a very satisfactory performance of a composition difficult 
of rendition and interpretation. In his solos Herr Kiefer 
had the greatest success and was repeatedly recalled. His 
solos were Sur le lac, Godard, and Popper’s Elfin Dance. 
When I heard Herr Kiefer play in his own concert here 
some weeks ago I was disappointed, but I find that it was 
his evening off. Not only at this concert, but also last 
Sunday at the home of a wealthy patroness of art in this 
city, Herr Kiefer played superbly. His tone is of the largest 
and purest kind. while in these last two performances his 
technic was wonderfully clear, sure and rapid. I will speak 
more filly of Herr Kiefer’s Sunday performance next week, 
as he is an artist that will command attention and admira- 
tion in America, where he expects to travel in a year or 
two. 

Herr Max Schwarz, pianist, and his wife, Frau Blanche 
Schwarz, gave a well-attended recital for one and two 
pianos on Saturday evening. Herr Schwarz is one of Von 
Biilow’s last pupils. He and his wife played well a C moll 
fugue of Mozart for two pianos; alsoa Brahmsn adante 
and Scherzo, anda Grieg romanza and variations. I like 
him better in solo work, however, where his strong char- 
acter and careful schooling was well shown. Although 
Herr Schwarz received generous applause and recalls after 
the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 11, I do not think him a good 
Liszt player ; he is too much his master’s pupil to be that. 
His best work was in the carnival pictures of Schumann 
and a Beethoven sonate. I heard him play again Monday 
night at Herr Paul Meyer’s (violinist) concert, and here, also, 
he played Beethoven, Schubert and Liszt numbers. His 
strong hold is Beethoven ; his temperament is not suited to 
the Liszt school. Here I can speak of Herr Meyer's violin 
playing, which was excellent in the matter of technic and 
tone, but his interpretations lacking in imagination and 
variety of color. 

This young man is a pupil of Heermann, and later of 
Joachim. His program was a strong one, and, as I have 
said, played in a mostscholarly manner. A Concertstiick of 
Vieuxtemps’; Praeludium and Fugue, Bach; adagio of sixth 
concerto, Spohr, and Hungarian Scenes, by Hubay, were 
among the program numbers. Herr Meyer is very inter- 
esting as a man and musician, and I shall take occasion 
later to speak of him, and of the wonderful violin of which 
he is the proud possessor. 

At the last chamber music evening Herren Professors 
Heermann, Bauermann, Koning and Becker had their usual 
gratifying success in quartet work. A beautiful string 
quartet by Cisar Franck was unearthed and perfectly per- 
formed. Although César Franck’s works were not recog- 
nized during his lifetime, it is to be hoped that now since 
their worth has been discovered, the profound recog- 
nition of all music lovers will be given them. His music 
is both rich and expressive, and at times masterly ; it de- 
serves the study of every musical mind. Schubert’s quar- 
tet, op. 162, in C dur was also well played. Mozart s quar- 
tet for piano and oboe, clarinet, horn, fagot’, with Herr 
Professor Kwast at the piano and equally good artists fill- 
ing the other parts, was delightful, and was a fitting close 
to one of the most artistic chamber n:usic concerts of the 
season. 

A translation from a Madrid (Spain) paper has just been 
sent me telling how well our Frankfurt Kapellmeister, Herr 
Kogel, is liked in that city! It says: ‘‘ Before Herr Kogel 
directed our orchestra we did not appreciate or hardly know 
Wagner, but now it is quite the contrary. We know and 
love him.” 

The Wagner selections on the first program were two in 
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number and the most familiar ones at that; the enthu- 
siasm was so great over these that the next concert offered 
four compositions from that composer and encores then 
had to be granted, which made the concert one hour longer 
than usual. There is no better evidence of Herr Kogel’s 
ability to be shown than his ‘Madrid experience, where he 
e-nducted successfully an orchestra of strangers (to him), 
and besides that introduced the heaviest music of the 
greatest of German operatic composers. 

Last (Palm) Sunday living pictures of the Passion were 
given here, with accompanying music from the old masters. 
A chorus of sixty boys and forty men assisted the soloists, 
The occasion was a most impressive one. The living rep- 
resentation of the scene of the Cross, with the beautiful 
quartet which was then sung, can never be forgotten by 
those who were present. Intendant Claar, of the Frank- 
furt Opera, is wanted to direct the Raimund Theatre in 
Vienna. He says he will goif he can have full sway re- 
garding the works offered from that stage. 

On Monday Gustel Humbert (chamber singer) gave a 
concert in the Saalebau. His is one of the ‘‘ still small 
voices,” but is agreeable and expressive. His accompanist, 
G. Adler, was thoroughly capable as accompanist and 
soloist. 

No Rheingold or Siegfried this week, as announced. In- 
stead, Tristan and Isolde, Saturday evening, with Herr 
Vogle, of Munich, as 7réstan. 

Meyer-Helmund’s one act opera Friscka is to be given 
here Sunday night with Hansel and Gretel. 

To-night I go to Mainz to hear Hans Pfitzner’s opera 
Poor Henry. The performance will be a benefit for the 
composer, who will conduct. Herr Pfitzner is but twenty- 
six years old and is a highly talented musician of the 
modern school. As he is thought to be one of the com- 
ing German composers I will review his opera, which has 
had thus far but three presentations, in the near future, 
together with other of his works. Henry Eames. 


Gilmore Band Concerts in Philadel- 
phia. 

HILADELPHIA parties have succeeded in 
breaking into the arrangements of Manager Mahn- 

ken, of Gilmore's Band, and starting the summer ball roll- 
ing two weeks earlier than was plauned. They have 
bought out and out three concerts on May 13 and 14 at the 
Academy of Music. The transaction shows an unusual 
confidence in Victor Herbert and his band, in view of the 
fact that on May 30 Gilmore’s Band is to begin a season of 
daily concerts at Washington Park on the Delaware, Phila- 
delphia, which is to continue until September 7; but their 
confidence is backed up in a substantial way, and they pay 
the full price required. The band is in constant rehearsal. 

Victor Herbert is cutting out a new pace for future con- 
certizing. By the way, it is said that Herbert had a gilt 
edge trip laid out for this summer, by going abroad, but 
later arrangements by his manager shut out the scheme, 
and instead of having a cool time of it on the Continent 
the genial conductor will be kept hard at work all the sum- 
mer and fall, without an idle day, from May 30 to the holi- 
days. The band will go to the St. Louis Exposition, Sep- 
tember 7 to October 3, to the Pittsburgh Exposition, Octo- 
ber 5 to 24, and then on tour. 

Herbert is not worried in the least about his opera, The 
Wizard of the Nile, which is booked already for two years, 
and is going along swimmingly. It is said that he hasa 
new opera in sight. . 











Louis Saar’s Engagement.—Mr. Louis Saar, of the 
musical forces of the Metropolitan Opera House, has been 
engaged for next season as instructor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the National Conservatory of Music, He 
sails for Europe on the St. Paul April 29. 

A Correction.—In an article printed in the music depart- 
ment in the last issue of this paper the name Torrey Hale 
was printed. It should have read Torrey T. Hull. Apolo- 
gies to Mr. Hull. 
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Third Virgil Recital, 
ARNEGIE’ LYCEUM was taxed to its utmost 
capacity last Tuesday evening on the occasion of the 
third and last in the series of lecture recitals given by the 
pupils of the Virgil Piano School. Miss Celia Ehrlich and Miss 
Hyacinth Williams were the pianists, and Mr. S. Tudor 
Strang, of Philadelphia, delivered a short address on The 
Superiority of the Virgil Foundational Method in Connec- 
tion with the Practice Clavier over the Prevailing Methods 
Used with the Piano. 

Miss Ehrlich has at her command fine technic combined 
with a musical touch. She was especially happy in her 
interpretations of the two little gems of MacDowell, Idylle 
and Winter, while the Chopin Ballade, G minor, set forth 
her reserve power and skill. 

Miss Hyacinth Williams showed a marked improvement 
both in technical skill and musical feeling. Her Chopin B flat 
minor scherzo was wonderfully well conceived and executed 
for one of her years. Her technical work at Clavier and 
piano was very fine. 

It is pleasing to note in the Virgil pupils the freedom of 
arm and wrist movement, devoid of all rigidity or stiffness, 
which movements are so necessary in producing beautiful 
touch effects 

Mr. Strang opened his lecture by stating first that the 
acquisition of technic was necessary in order to successfully 
render music, and a perfect technic can only be acquired 
through a high degree of concentration of mind. All 
teachers are familiar with the common fault with pupils: 
First, the directing power, which is the will directing the 
attention into some particular channel, and the inhibitory 
power, which keeps it there ; until these two powers of 
attention are rightly cultivated there can be little progress. 
The first step in the old method of piano teaching is to 
introduce the pupil to five finger exercises, which promote 
mind wandering instead of cultivating the powers of atten- 
tion. And the whole form of technical exercises, including 
the much hated scales, is conducive tothe same fault. The 
trouble increases tenfold when pieces are reached, for 
technical work has been carelessly done and the pieces are 
beyond them. The Virgil Foundational Method, however, 
is the light in the path of technic from beginning to end. 
There is no cultivation of mind wandering possible, no 
habit of inattention to contend with. At the beginning the 
mind is brought into a state of repose, the attention con- 
centrated. and the fingers trained to position, condition and 
action. This is accomplished by exercising both powers 
of attention. 

The next step is to acquire suppleness and accuracy, two 
necessary attributes of successful piano players, especially 
cultivated in the Virgil method. 

By the old method it is the hardest thing in the world to 
train pupils to the right position of the hands on the key- 
board. Not soin the Virgil Foundational Method. Two 
lessons on the technic table will be sufficient, likewise as to 
the acquisition of tonch. Exercises for gaining control of 
fingers for acquiring supple wrists and arms are quickly 
mastered, and the pupil is taught to recognize the proper 
nerve and muscular conditions of hands and arms. The 
right cultivation of the down and up motions of fingers, the 
result of which is the legato touch, is readily understood 
and acquired by means of the clicks of the Clavier. The 
crossing exercises follow, and the passing of the hand over 
the thumb and thumb under the hand is given thorough 


All of these exercises, including scales, chord exercises, 
arpeggios, octave studies, freedom exercises, &c., are pre- 
sented to the pupil in such a way as to claim the powers of 
attention on the work in hand. By thus cultivating the at- 
tention the memory is unconsciously strengthened ; first 
impressions of notes are very strong, and the power to re- 
vive them is equally strong, so that the memorizing of 
pieces is an easy task. 

Mr. Strang concluded his remarks by urging all to verify 
his statements by a thorough investigation. 
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Faure — WARTEL — Masson —SprichLia—N. Marcuesi—M. 
DELABORDE— BERLIOZ. 


REPARATORY to a further exposition of the 
utter inefficiency of the French school of voice cul- 
ture, a brief résumé of the course pursued by the promi- 
nent teachers of that metropolis of art will be made. The 
information is authentic, for it has been supplied to Mr. 
Howard by students who have themselves taken lessons or 
have heard others take them in the studios of each one of 
the maitres mentioned above. It may be fairly believed 
that these practices include nearly all those of real impor- 
tance adopted by other teachers. 
Faure. 

Faure's method of posing the voice consists principally in 
finding out the pupil’s best note or least bad note, and 
should that note be well placed or nearly sohe must try 
to imitate the quality of that sound on all the others ; in 
other words, get an equal quality of tone all through the 
voice, regardless of registers, which he seems totally to 
ignore. Every note must be taken in the same place. He 
aims at evenness, and one of his exercises to obtain this 
result is taking the lowest note in a voice and going from 
it to the octave above so rapidly as almost to seem one note 
instead of two; then holding it in full voice ; then dropping 
back to the lowest note (octave) without jortamento and 
up again to the octave, p/anzssimo, and so continuing as 
long as the breath holds out ; then touching the lower note 
to finish. This exercise is to be repeated throughout all 
the compass of the voice. He also makes one take middle 
a and repeat it staccato for the attack from four to eight 
times ; then hold the note on 0; repeat on all the notes 
chromatically to the lowest; rest; then begin again on 
middle a ; repeat staccato ; then sing, linking the vowels, 
but very distinctly, a, ¢, 7,0, «(French pronunciation) nat- 
urally, on all the notes, ascending chromatically to e, 
fourth space for contraltos. 

Tenors and sopranos can sing the vowels as high as G, 
and use all the French nasals, such as wm, on, in, an. 

“There are lots of other exercises,” writes this informant, 
who has lived fifteen years in Paris art circles, ‘‘ but it 
would take forever to write them. 

‘* Faure also makes his pupils sing their pieces with their 
teeth tightly closed, and pronouncing the words with their 
lips very distinctly to help the enunciation,” continued the 
same reporter. 

WarTEL, 

Wartel makes you breathe from the diaphragm, and says 

that in order to sing the throat must be held as for a yawn. 





He strongly recommends practicing with the mouth clesed. 
Once the voice has been well posed, the whole lesson, with 
the exception of the last five or eight minutes, is devoted 
to ‘‘ exercises, scales and vocalise.” All his pupils execute 
well. Their style is also good. 


Masson. 

Masson, of the Royal Conservatory, uses Faure’s method 
with the exception of the stroke of the glottis (so it appears 
that Faure does use this stroke), Masson makes his pupils 
repeat the notes ey but without the stroke of the 
glottis. 

SBRIGLIA. 

Sbriglia is excellent for posing the voice and bringing ‘t 
to the front. He makes you sing exercises Piano, saying 
‘* tcero” on the first notes and continuing the ‘‘o” on the 
test of the passage. He also uses the vowels for his exer- 
cises. Another pupil says, rather indefinitely, that he has 
some notion of tensing the corners of the mouth. 


MARCHESI. 


‘* Mme. Marchesi says that the best way to take the high 
notes is to take them naturally. I don’t exactly know 
what she means by that,” says the pupil. ‘‘She has com- 
posed vocalises with Italian words, also exercises which are 
more or less like all other exercises. She recognizes differ- 
ent registers—three at least.” 

DELABORDE. 

Madame Delaborde begins posing the voice from the 
middle A, like Faure, and going down, then from middle A 
up. Should a pupil have a throaty voice on the lower 
notes and the medium ones she begins from the higher 
ones, which cannot, as a rule, be so throated, and goes 
down from them to the worst notes, trying to make the 
pupil preserve the same emission as on the higher notes. 
She is also very particular about the diction. 

Bouny. 

** Bouhy’s method resembles Wartel’s, with the exception 
that he does not recommend singing with closed mouth, 
which in my opinion (so the letter reads) is an excellent 
thing.” 

So much for off-hand reports, many of which cannot of 
course be exhaustive. But one fact is prominently dis- 
played, that the physiological school of voice training bas 
not yet invaded Paris, in spite of the enthusiasm excited in 
London, and the rapidly growing interest in New York 
and Chicago. Eliminate the four practices, favored by one, 
opposed by another; the stroke of the glottis, equally 
praised and condemned, there remain only Faure's frankly 
confessed plan of imitating the pupil’s best note and a cer- 
tain choice of vowels and staccato tones—a sorry exhibit All 
these little knacks combined and permutated could no more 
conquer a settled muscular fault of tongue, palate or lower 
throat than a summer zephyr could move a mountain. 

If there are other practices will not some of the resident 
pupils of Parisian teachers add them to the above meagre 
list? Marchesi’s staccato-pianissimo practice seems to have 
been discarded. Such vocal wrecks as Gerster and Thursby 
(the latter heard in San Diego in 1893) have been warning 
enough. 

The reader is asked to peruse these sentences, to practice 
the exercises so far as they can be applied from this de- 
More in another letter. 
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N Monday evening, April 13, Thursday even- 
() ing, April 16, and Saturday afternoon, April 18, 
through the enterprise of Mr. Robert Newman, music 
lovers of London will be furnished a treat by performances 
of the famous Paris orchestra, under the conductorship of 
their noted chief, M. Lamoureux. The programs of the 
three concerts are as follows : 

First concert—Overture Flying Dutchman (Wagner), 
Symphony in C minor (Beethoven), Overture Gwendoline 
(E. Chabrier), March de Pélerins (Harold in Italy) (Berlioz), 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’Omphale (Saint-Saéns), 
Huldigungs Marsch (Wagner). Second concert—Wallen- 
stein’s Camp (Vincent d'Indy), Symphony in C minor (with 
organ) (Saint-Saéns), Serenade (Impressions d'Italie), (G. 
Charpentier), Overture Die Meistersinger (Wagner), Forest 
Murmurs (Siegfried) (Wagner), Marche Hongroise (Dam- 
nation of Faust) (Berlioz). Third concert—Romeo and 
Juliet (second part) (Berlioz), Introduction and Rondo for 
Violin (Saint-Saéas), Symphonic Poem, Thamar (Bala- 
kireff), Chasse et des Orage des Troyens (Berlioz), Good 
Friday Music, Parsifal (Wagner), Menuet de l’Arlésienne 
(Bizet), Cortége de Bacchus (Sylvia) (Léo Delibes). 

This orchestra has been brought to a high state of effici- 
ency and remarkable ensemble, and not only do they se- 
cure massive tone, but also refinement and delicacy of ex- 
pression. M. Lamoureux understands securing the tonal 
symmetry, balance, and those nuances which characterize 
modern orchestral conducting. The organist will be M. 
Lecroix, the regular organist at the Lamoureux concerts, 
and the pianists will be M. C. Chevillard (son-in-law to M. 
Lamoureux), and probably Mr. Henry J. Wood, if he can 
possibly leave his duties as conductor of Shamus O'Brien, 
In the meantime the orchestra will play in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Brighton. 

Mr. Leo Stern was specially engaged to play the new 
‘cello concerto by Dvor4k at Prague on Thursday last, 
which was the first time of performance of this work on 
the Continent. 

Mr. George Grossmith and Miss Ellaline Terriss have re- 
joined the Gaiety Company. 

An Artist's Model, which has been played at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, this week, will also be given next week. 

A very creditable performance of Pinafore was given by 
amateurs at Cairo just before the close of the season there. 

Mme. Albani will return to London on the 18th inst. and 
make her first public appearance at Miss Clara Butt’s fare- 
well concert on the 2ist inst. We understand she will sing at 
several performances of opera at Covent Garden early in 
the season. 

Messrs. Augener, the music publishers, are removing 
their Newgate street house to 199 Regent street, which 
will be their principal place of business hereafter. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha took the chair at 
the annual meeting of the Royal Academy of Music on the 
26th ult. On the 80th ult. the Norman Salmond prize was 
awarded to Sarah A. Gomersall. 


In addition to the candidates for the office of principal of 
the Guildhall School of Music whose names have been an- 
nounced Dr. Joseph Smith, professor of music in the 
Royal University of Ireland and conductor of the Dublin 
Musical Society ; Dr. C. G. Verrinder, fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists, and Dr. F, E. Gladstone, examiner 
for the Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Music -and for the College of Preceptors, have 
come forward. 

It has been decided to give Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Mou- 
lin during the season of opera at Drury Lane. The cast 
will probably include Miss Meisslinger, Mme. Duma, Mr. 
Hedmondt, and Mr. Bispham. The Lady of Longford will 
also be given, and Mr. Alex. Beven will sing the réle of the 
Roundhead villain created by Edouard de Reszké. 

It is rumored that Herr Humperdinck will come over to 
conduct a performance of his opera Hansel and Gretel 
during the season. : 

Miss Ethel Liggins, the Yorkshire prodigy from Hull, 
will make her first London appearance at Queen's (small) 
Hall on the afternoon of May 5. Her piano playing has 
won high encomiums from the press, and reflects much 
credit on her teacher, Mrs. Russell Starr. of Hull. 

The Amateur Operatic Society, organized principally 
through the efforts of Mr. Horst, has in rehearsal Cellier’s 
comic opera Dorothy. They have succeeded in gathering 
considerable talent, and everything indicates a successful 
performance of the work at St. George’s Hall on the 27th 
prox. The performance will be given for the benefit of the 
London Skin Hospital, and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York is a patron. 

The orchestral concert in Queen’s Hall on Sunday after- 
noon next will be conducted by Henry J. Wood, who won 
such popularity as conductor of the Promenade Concerts 
and who has been ably conducting the present run of 
Shamus O'Brien. An interesting program has been 
selected, including for overtures The Carnival of Dvorak 
and Goldmark’s Sakuntala. The Ride of the Valkyries, 
two other selections from Wagner, and an intermezzo for 
strings by Allan Macbeth form the orchestral portion. 
The vocalists will be Madame Marian McKenzie and Mr. 
David Bispham. 

The first of Sapellnikoff's recitals will be given on Tues- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Mme. Marie Duma scored a great success as soprano 
in a performance of the Redemption in Queen's Hall on 
Good Friday, winning an imperative encore for the lovely 
air From Thy Love as a Father, which she sang with 
much fervor. 

Mr. Edwin Holland's operatic class gave a performance 
of the first two acts of Lecocq’s opera Pepita in St. 
George’s Hall last week, when there was considerable 
talent manifested. 

The young and talented elocutionist Miss Dora Tulloch, 
assisted by her sisters, gave a most enjoyable entertain- 
ment at Steinway Hall on the 26th ult. This is avery 
talented family and they are looking forward to a visit to 
the United States in the near future. 

At the Crystal Palace last Saturday an interesting com- 
position was brought forward from the pen of Mr. Herbert 
Bunning, entitled Village Suite. The suite is divided into 
four movements, entitled respectively Pastorale, Peasants’ 
Dance, Idyll and Village Féte. The opening of the first 
is melodious and pastoral in character, the second move- 
ment is lively and distinctly appropriate, the third is too 
elaborate, and is the one weak feature of the suite. The 
fourth and last movement is very effective, giving a vivid 
tonal picture of the subject. The melodies and effective 
orchestration of the piece were well brought out, it being 
splendidly played, and the audience gave it a warm recep- 
tion. Another work was The Triumphal Entry of the 
Boyards, by Johan Halvorsen, a Norwegian composer, and 
which was played for the first time at the Crystal Palace. 
It was heard in London at a Promenade concert last 
season. 

OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

The season of opera at Drury Lane opened on Easter 

eve with a performance of Faust, which was above the 





average at these off seasons of opera, no doubt principally 
because Sir Augustus Harris had secured Signor Mancinelli 
to conduct, and the orchestra had been considerably aug- 
mented and improved by drawing upon the members of the 
Covent Garden band. The principal artists appearing were 
Mme. Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners as Mar- 
guerite and Mephistopheles, Miss Meisslinger as Szebel, 
and Mr. Hedmondt in the part of Faus?. 

On Monday evening the two Italian favorites were given 
—Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. At both performances 
the houses were overflowing. In the latter work Mr. Landon 
Ronald made his successful début as opera conductor at 
Drury Lane. My readers will remember his conducting 
the Melba tour through America last autumn. 

Much interest was centred in the first appearance this 
season of Mile. Pauline Joran, who has been securing such 
success in Italy. The young artist appeared in the part of 
Nedda with complete success, her conception of the charac- 
ter and her singing making a vivid picture that met with 
the unstinted approval of the audience. The part of San- 
‘uzgza was taken by Mme. Lillian Tree, Mr. Richard Green 
sang Zonio, Mr. Brozel Canéo,and Mr. Hedmondt took the 
part of Turiddu. 

On Tuesday night The Bohemian Girl was given, and 
again before a crowded audience. This evergreen is certainly 
a favorite with English audiences that support these series 


of opera at theatre prices. The character of 7haddeus 


was assumed by Mr. Herbert Grover, a young tenor, who 
certainly has a magnificent voice, but no talent whatever 
for the stage. 

Bizet’s popular opera was given on Wednesday evening 
with Mile. Pauline Joran as the Spanish gypsy. To im- 
personate Carmen it is necessary that the singer should be 
an adept in the way of winning men’s hearts, and Mlle. 
Joran was allthat. She reveals the powers of the coquette, 
she is feline, she purrs softly, her manner is seductive, ard 
she looks the part to perfection. She sang capitally, and 
manifested her ability to properly treat Carmen's musical 
phrases. M. Brozel was efficient as Don /osé, this perhaps 
being his best character, and Mr. R. Green as Lscamillo 
endowed the bullfighter's song with power, correctness 
and grace. Mme. Amy Sherwin can hardly be said to have 
made a successful appearance in the part of Michae/a, as 
she seemed to be suffering terribly with stage fright. The 
chorus this season has been well trained, and has sung very 
acceptably in all of the operas thus far given. 

On Thursday evening Hansel and Gretel was brought 
forward, and, strange to say, only attracted a fair size au- 
dience. Heretofore this work has been a great favorite in 
London, and I believe there must have been some special 
reason why it was not better attended on this occasion. 
The part of Hansel was taken by Mme. Elba, who origi- 
nally created it here, and Miss Huddleston sang the part of 
Gretel. 

Last night there was a repeat of Faust, and to-night 
Tannhauser is given. 

A musical comedy entitled The Gay Parisienne, book by 
George Dance, music by Ivan Caryll, was produced on 
April 4 at the Duke of York’s Theatre. The plot turns 
upon the scheming of a French adventuress, who endeavors 
to compel a middle aged Englishman in Paris to stand 
damages for a breach of promise suit. The piece was 
originally produced in 1894, and has had a provincial run. 
The book contains good lines, the situations are ridicu- 
lously funny, the music is bright and tuneful, sixteen new 
numbers having been especially composed by Mr. Ivan 
Caryll, and the several parts are inthe hands of clever ar- 
tists ; notably, Miss Ada Reeve, Mr. Frank Wheeler, Mr. 
Lionel Rignold, Mr. Edgar Stevens, Mr. W. H. Denny, 
Miss Lillie Belmore, Miss Violet Robinson, and Miss Louie 
Freear, the latter having apparently made the hit of the 
evening in a song entitled Sister Mary Jane’s Top Note, in 
the second act of the piece. 

Sir Augustus Harris is in Vienna, probably for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements to produce Goldmark’s 
Cricket on the Hearth during the forthcoming season. It is 
rumored that he will make overtures to the entire company 
to come here for the production, 
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Die Meistersinger will be produced for the first time in 
English by the Carl Rosa Company at Manchester next 
week. It was intended formerly to have given this during 
the Liverpool seasor. 

Mr. Carl Armbruster will give in Addison Hall from 
April 16 to June 11 a series of nine afternoon lecture re- 
citals on Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung. He will play 
through the entire works, making analytical comments as 
he proceeds, and vocal illustration will also be supplied. 

Herr Burmester’s first concert this season takes place in 
St. James’ Hall on the 4th prox. 

Mme. Moriani, the famous vocal teacher of Brussels, 
is contemplating a visit to New York during August and 
early in September for the purpose of giving consultations 
on the voice, its defects and how to remedy them. She 
has been making regular visits to London for this purpose, 
and is widely consulted here by those who have fallen into 
bad habits for some reason or another, and those who wish 
to take a few lessons from this teacher. Mme. Moriani 
understands and teaches in five languages, and has been a 
singer herself, having studied with many of the leading 
French and some of the German masters, and she certainly 
has had experience enough to qualify her as a teacher par 
excellence. I shall give my readers more information 
about this later. F. V. ATWarer. 








No Alma Dalma? 
MILAN, April 8, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE read in Tue Musicat Courier of March 
25 that the principal part in Giordano’s new opera, 
Andrea Chénier, was sustained by Alma Dalma. I would 
be very much obliged to you if you would rectify this in 
your paper, so as to state that the principal part was sus- 
tained by Evelina Carrera, as you may see by the enclosed 
program. 
Alma Dalma never sang in Giordano’s opera, and never 
did sing at the Teatro alla Scala. X. 





According to the program in our possession the cast of 
the above mentioned opera was as follows : 





SREPO CHOMIOE i a6 dine caida cdensvesisecadeave G. Borgatti (Italian). 
CO DOCG sida ck ccivcsttcvdedccvcves vccecagaas M. Sammarco (Sicilian). 
La Contessa di Coigny........... ssecsees «+ D. Rogers (American). 
Maddalena di Coigny./.........cccccceesceeeee E. Carrera (Spanish). 
OMOR vscicce<ertdescdqenecesvaceenanssconabe G. Roveri (Italian). 
Eh WE TRG oo ck cneds hc cnassceesceatecca M. Ticci (Italian). 
La Sanculotto Mathieu detto Populus........ M. Wigley (italian). 
PA oiebdacksse ccdeaeenesscteintexseckhoud D. Rogers (American). 
RPE SMED ccecedvinbedsevoccctéveuscecsons E. Giordani (Italian). 
ll R iero p i del re (Pietro 

WINN: tices decide encpcodddecasinedt <oue G. Roveri (Italian). 
ESSE PON a ss co pacdiscedagebececdvestiebenss E. Giordani (Italian). 


Schmidt, carceriere a San Lazzaro. ........ f R. 
Il Maestro di CASA. .... 00.5. cc cee cecceseeeense 
Dumas, presidente del tribunale di Salute 
PUDBTII « 5 < cnnrcine cs rnadcesacepesedeces shes R. 
Fouquier Tinville, accusatore pubblico....., E. 


Alma Dalma is the wife of Rudolph Aronson, 


Terzi (Italian). 


Terzi. 
Brancaleoni (Italian) 





Willy Burmester.— The success of Willy Bur- 
mester’s late tour throughout Great Britain has led to 
another engagement for a similar tour from January 15 to 
March 15, 1897. 

Kalkbrenner.—A monograph on the Prussian army 
marches has been published by Th. A. Kalbrenner. It is 
based on official documents, and overthrows many legends 
that have been handed down through generatios. 

Berlin Academy of Arts.—The 200th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Berlin, will be celebrated by a musical festival under the 
direction of Professor Joachim. The program is: May 5, 
8 p. M., concert in the Singakademie; rehearsal for same, 
May 4, 4 Pp. m.; May 6, 8 Pp. M., rehearsal in the Philhar- 
monie of Bruch's Moses ; performance of the same, May 7, 
8 p. M., same place; May 8, 8 Pp. M., concert at the Philhar- 
monie: rehearsal of the same same day, noon. Admis- 
sion, 10 marks down to 2 marks. 








Boston, Mass., April 19, 1896. 


HEN I heard that El Capitan, the new comic 
opera by Charles Klein and John P. Sousa, was 
to be produced for the first time on any stage at the 
Tremont Theatre April 13, I leaped nimbly intothe air and 
cracked my heels together thrice. For was not the “lo- 
cale” (to use the language of the program) Peru? And I 
thought of the romantic country—romantic, at least, in the 
sixteenth century—and its music. True, | have never to 
my knowledge heard a Peruvian air; but there were Peru- 
vian love songs, and there were reapers’ songs, as well as 
Peruvian bark. The music of this country is peculiarly 
adapted for a new comic opera, because no such thing as 
unequal time was ever heard in Peru; besides, the people 
hardly ever sang in the sixteenth century ; they had poor 
voices, but they were accomplished flute players. I thought 
that Mr. Sousa, who has a pretty taste in local color when 
the locality is in the South, would employ the favorite 
metre of the Peruvians quoted by Rowbotham from the 
Commentaries of Garcilasso de La Vega. Here is the ex- 
ample: ; 





Caylla Llapi 
Pununqui 
Chaupituta 
Samusac. 


Perhaps you do not care for Peru? Did you never have 
a desire to go there and dig for the lost treasures of the 
Yncas? 

When I saw *‘ locale—Peru "I thought of coursethat there 
would be domesticated llamas and alpacas feeding on gold- 
entrailed hillsides and wild vicufias leaping and cavorting. 
I saw the great Huayna Ccapec inawful dignity ; the Tem- 
ple of the Sun, the figure of the Sun, all of gold, with its 
beams also, ‘‘ which a Spaniard having found played at dice 
for it and lost it in one night ;” the consecrated virgins of 
the blood royal ; the daughters of the Curacas, who served 
as concubines to the Yncas ; the astrologers or altronomers 
observing the sun, the moon and the planet Venus ; those 
skilled in arithmetic making rules and casting accounts 
with grains of maize. 

But after the curtain rose I found that Peru was merely 
another province in Operetta land; that the inhabitants 
were familiar with the terminology of poker and baseball, 
and that, jumping down the centuries, they foresaw the 
presidential claim of Mr. Reed, of Maine. The same old 
land ; the same old inhabitants ; the same old comic ruler, 
with comic chamberlain ; the same old storming, pinguid 
wife ; the same old Hopper. Whatever was the original 
nature of the Klein grist, the same Hopper converted it 
into the same food for easy laughers. Do you remember 
Mr. Alfred Klein, the comedian, who in Wang, with 
blackened face, tells his passionate preference for beer 
in tones that would melt the heart of even a brewer? 
As the word ‘‘ forlorn” was to Keats, so was “ beer” to 
Klein. ‘‘ The very word is like a bell.” It sounded a 
thirst that mocked the longing of crack-lipped Dives. It 
recalled the poem of George Arnold. It hiuted at a malten 
Nirwana. 

Mr. Charles Klein, the librettist, is a brother of this Mr. 


Pozzo, the chamberlain. Another brother, a music critic 
in London,-looked on from a box. 

The idea of the librettois a good one. I do not know 
whether it is original, nor dol care. No doubt some im- 
moral Frenchman has exploited the same idea, for immo- 
rality seems in France to be the father of invention. But 
the story is a good one, and it is told clearly and coherently, 
so far as the framework is concerned, As there was no 
printed book, and as the singers in the fury of performance 
forgot enunciation, I cannot tell you anything about the 
nature of the lyrics. Nor have I any belief in the report 
that Mr. Hopper respected scrupulously the text of the 
librettist. Everybody except Mr. Hopper svoke in a mat- 
ter of fact way, avoiding puns and almanac jests in com- 
mendable fashion : that is, they spoke whenever Mr. Hop- 
per gave them a chance. This was not selfishness on 
Mr. Hopper’s part. He knew the audience was there to 
see and hear him in an operetta, and he felt it his duty to 
give the money-worth. So Mr. Hopper soliloquized by the 
half hour in Hopperian language, and indulged in touch- 
and-go conversation with his associates, taking care that 
the jest always went from. his lips and touched those near 
him. 

The story, like all good operetta stories, is a simple one, 
Don Errico is atimid viceroy, with an amazonian wife. 
When he comes over from Spain he hears of dissension in 
Peru and learns that a fierce individual, known as £/ Cafr- 
Zan, is on the same vessel. This Capztan, he discovers, i- 
tends to lead the Peruvian insurgents, but he dies on the 
voyage and his secret is known only to the viceroy. The 
timid ruler after his arrival keeps aloof from his people, who 
present petitions and complaints to the chamberlain. When 
the insurgents finally break into the palace the viceroy, 
without the knowledge of his wife and daughter, disguises 
himself as £/ Capitan and joins the rebels, who, never 
having seen him, but enthusiastic over his alleged heroic 
deeds, welcome him. The chamberlain is seized and im- 
prisoned as the viceroy. He is faithful to his master. The 
rebels wish to kill him, and complications arise owing to 
the appearance of the viceroy’s wife, who finally begs an in- 
terview and falls at the knees of the cruel Cafzfan, her 
husband, who is furthermore distressed by the fact that the 
daughter of the ex-viceroy, a rebel, falls violently in love 
with him, and the marriage hour is named. The Cafstan 
proves a coward in battle, and he issuspected. But Spanish 
reinforcements arrive, and the Cafitan becomes again the 
viceroy. There are the usual operetta side dishes : a drunken 
scene in the third act in which Mr. Hopper stepped firmly 
on Mr. Barnabee’s favorite playground and with about the 
same artistic success ; and a pair of sentimental lovers who 
have nothing to do except to sing. 

As the operetta will be given in New York this week I 
shall not speak at length of the merits or the faults of 
libretto and music. Perhaps the best numbers of the music 
are the Capitan song, the duet at the beginning of the 
third act, and the trio, The typical tune of Zanzibar. 


4 I learned from Mr. Sousa's music that all business in Peru 


was transacted in tempo di marcia. As in the Viennese 
operetta eating, drinking, loving, plotting, fighting are 
always in the movement of a waltz, so in Peru the march 
controls the hearts and the minds and the legs of men and 
women. Now, to express all dramatic situations or to 
accentuate a comic scene by a march is a difficult task. 

The operetta was gorgeously mounted. The scenery 
was remarkably good, and the costumes were sumptuous 
and beautiful. There were girls whom | would willingly 
back if they were to be matched against St. Anthony ; 
girls blonde—and yet not too chemically blonde—and girls 
brunette of troubling beauty. Miss Bertha Waltzinger 
sang admirably her part, and Mrs. Wallace-Hopper gave a 
carefully studied impersonation of Mrs. Hopper. Mr. 
Edmund Stanley was the sentimental lover; Mr. T. S. 
Guise was the ex-viceroy, and Alice Hosmer was the vice- 
roy's wife. 

Great was the popular rejoicing. There were triple en- 
cores and curtain calls, and calls for the composer and the 
librettist. Mr. Hopper made a very leng speech—so long 





Klein, the comedian, who last Monday night was Amadi/e 
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that I trembled once lest he should interpolate his cele- 
brated recitation of Casey at the Bat—and Mr. Sousa made 
avery short one. The performance, which marched with 
uncommon smoothness, was conducted by Mr. J. S. Hiller. 
That same night Mr. Herbert's operetta, The Wizard of 
the Nile, was produced for the first time in Boston at the 
Boston Museum by Frank Daniels and his company. 


* 
* * 


The fourth vocal Chamber Concert was given in Association 
Hall April 14 by the Old South Quartet: Mrs. Tippett, Miss 
Howe, Messrs. Want and Babcock. Miss Berry was the ac- 
companist. The program was devoted to songs of Heine 
and Goethe set to music by Sullivan, Mendelssohn, Franz, 
Chadwick, Beethoven, Schumann, Henschel, Schuberth, 
Raff. There were solos, duets, quartets, 

In consideration of the great mass of material the pro- 
gram was on the whole catholic and tasteful. The too 
familiar settings were let alone. Beethoven's Sehnsucht 
isa dull thing, and the duet by Schubert, Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt is a childish, saccharine bit of musical 
emotion. Nor is Henschel’s Es war ein alter Kénig to be 
compared with the setting by Rubinstein or Grieg. But 
think what the program maker might have done! He 
might have afflicted the audience by presenting all the 
versions of Du bist wie eine Blume. By the way, did you 
ever hear a legend that Heine wrote this poem in bitter 
mockery of a sentimental, mooning young verse maker 
idolized by the Laura Matildas of his town? 

I do not care to dwell on the performance. The quartets 
showed the long association of the singers, and the 
occasional impure intonation of one did not disturb the 
equanimity of the others. There's nothing like being used 
toathing. The only really distressing feature of the solo 
work was the intense respectability even in bursts of mu- 
sical passion. Thus, Mr. Babcock sang Schubert's An 
Schwager Kronos as though he were in a Back Bay car 
reading the 7ranscripi. When Mr. Tippett and Mr. Want 
announced, 

‘* So faint I feel, 
And all my heart seems burning ; 
Ye only know my woe 
Whose soul is yearning,” 
the hearer was irresistibly reminded of the advertisement 
that begins, ‘‘ What would you say if you were to see a 
chicken roasted in a cold stove ?” 


* 
. a 


Miss Jessie Shay gave a piano recital in Chickering Hall 
April 15. She was assisted by David Mannes, violinist. 
The program was as follows : 

Sonata, op. 19, for piano and violin (first movement) 

Variations and fugue 

Prelude, from Suite op. 204 

Vogel ale Prophet... .ccccccccccccscsvcesvecssccrcosseees ‘ 

Prelude 

Scherzo 

Svnata, F minor, for violin and piano, 

Etude de Concert 

Btude de Concert. .......cccccccnsccsscssocevveesevevcssveve Moszkowski 
Rhapsodie Hongroise 

Miss Shay was heard here for the first time. Her abili- 
ties were at once recognized and appreciated. The pro- 
gram called for an exhibition of technic rather than a dis- 
play of temperament, yet in the piece by Schumann sne 
showed unmistakable poetic feeling. Her touch is clear, re- 
fined, sympachetic. Her strength is musical, not amazon- 
ian, in the endeavor to ** play like a man.” Heér rhythm is 
well defined, ner phrasing intelligent and delghtful. Es- 
pecially praiseworthy is her treatment of polyphonic pas- 


sages. Admirable, too, is her use of the pedals. Miss Shay 
gave genuine enjoyment. 

Mr. Mannes played honestly and with feeling ; but Chick- 
ering Hall is not favorable to a violinist. 


Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene gave recitals 
in Copley Hall the afternoon of the 15th and the evening of 
the 16th. Mr. Victor Harris was the accompanist. At the 
first recital Miss Brema sang songs by Beethoven, Purcell 
(Mad Bess), Schubert, Brahms, Franz, Somervell, Maude 
White and Come, Lassies and Lads. She was most suc- 
cessful in Purcell’s dramatic scene and in the old English 
ditty. Mr. Greene sang songs by Schubart, Schubert, 
Brahms, a Breton melody, three old airs arranged by 
Somervell. There were duets by Rubinstein, Brahms and 
Waddington Cooke. 

At the second concert Mr. Greene sang Schumann’s Dich- 
terliebe ; Miss Brema sang Schumann’s Frauenliebe und 
Leben and five songs by the same composer. There were 
three duets by Schumann. As THE Musica, Courier 
criticised lately these well-known singers at length, I shall 
content myself with saying that they were warmly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Greene gave a recital at the St. Botolph 
Club the 17th. 


Miss Harriet A. Shaw, harper, assisted by Mrs. Edith A. 
Perkins, soprano; Miss Mary E. O'Brion, pianist ; Mr. de 
Zielinski, pianist; Miss Berry, accompanist, and harp 
pupils in two quartets, gave a concert in Pierce Hall, the 
16th. I was unable to be present, but I learn on good 
authority that Miss Shaw played with more than ordinary 
‘** breadth and dash.” 

* x * 
The program of the twenty-second Symphony concert 
was as follows : 
Overture, Kénig Stephan 
Scene and aria, King Saul’s Dream 
(First time.) 
Three movements from the Roméo and Juliette Symphony, 


Roméo alone, grand féte at the house of Capulet. 
Balcony scene, adagio, 
Scherzo, Queen Mab. 
Funeral! March, in E flat major 
(Scored for orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 
Ballad with piano, Jung Dietrich 
Huldigungsmarsch 

This program was long, too long, and in the main it 
was dismally dull. 

Does Mr. Henschel, who usually shows great taste in his 
selections, believe in the secret recesses of his mind that 
Saul’s Dream is tolerable and to be endured? He sang it, 
I understand, when Dr. Charles Hubert Hastings Parry's 
oratorio in four acts was first produced at the Birmingham 
Festival in 1894 ; proper pride, then, may be the cause of 
this imprudent obstinacy. bd 

Ah, this Dr. Parry! He spins counterpoint with the 
ease and the facility of a spider constructing aweb. He is 
learned and profound and skillful and everything that an 
English doctor of music should be ; but in this scene and 
aria there is not one spark of imagination, not one sure 
dramatic touch. The dreary waste of notes! And there 
stood Mr. Henschel declaiming as though he were intoxi- 
cated by the perfume of madding, gorgeous flowers. 

And then Mr. Henschel insisted on singing his own bal- 
lad Jung Dietrich. Would that some composer of fine 
frenzy might put Dahn’s verses to thrilling music; for the 
subject is a brave one. I can imagine Mr. H. W. Parker 
triumphing gloriously, But Mr. Henschel failed com- 


pletely. There is neither moving iteration nor impressive 
contrast. And when the climax should carry everything 
before it, there is complete flattening out. Nevertheless, 
and although Mr. Henschel was not vocally at his best, 
there was tumultuous applause. 
* 
. * 

And what did Mr. Paur mean by compelling the audience 
to listen to Beethoven’s King Stephen overture? The old 
song is better : 

‘King Stephen was a worth , 
Sate Wesoshes cost him até crowa.” 

Never mind, if it is not the same King Stephen. The 
song is still the more musical. Is Mr. Paur, too, among 
the fetishists? Must we bow the knee to the complete 
works of any great composer ? 

And then there was that arrangement of Schubert’s 
funeral march! Here the emotions of the hearer are too 
deep for speech. e 


* os 

The noble music of Berlioz was the sole solace, for I will 
not make affidavit that the march by Wagner was played. 
When I left Mr. Henschel appeared to own the hall. 

Are there many greater works of high imagination than 
the Balcony Scene of Berlioz! I know of few that at once 
so thoroughly and intimately suggest an atmosphere. The 
night is tender, caressing, conniving, and Romeo is in the 
arms of the pride of the Capulets. The night herself, the 
** huge and thoughtful night,” does not disdain to give 
poor earthly lovers an hour of rapture. 

When you hear the ball music of Gounod, the 
daughter of M. Prudhomme makes her début, and the 
invited guests exclaim ‘‘ Tiens!" But the strains of rev- 
elry that are born to the ears of Berlioz’s Romeo are 
worthy of a great feast in a mansion of Verona. 

As for Queen Mab—all other fairy music is plantigrade 
and galumphing. Puitie HAE. 


———__- > __—- 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, April 18, 1896. 

There is to be a Tirindelli afternoon at Mrs. Gardner's 
on April 25, when his music only will be given. Mr. 
Perabo, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Eliot Hubbard and Signor 
Tirindelli will be the soloists. 

Miss Avis Blivven is to play before the Art Students’ 
Association on May 11. 

Miss Carolyn Belcher leaves soon for Europe for a stay of 
three years to study violin. Miss Belcher is a pupil of 
Miss Lillian Shattuck. 

Miss Minette Ham, who sang with so much success on 
Tuesday evening at the Copley Square School, has studied 
with Mrs. Barnard, the principal of the school, for the past 
two years. She was obliged to respond to a most enthusi- 
astic encore at the concert, and has been the recipient of 
many compliments and congratulations since. 

Pierce Hall was crowded to overflowing on the evening 
of the concert, and the audience seemed to greatly enjoy 
the music by the pupils of the Copley Square School. 

Standing room only and all that occupied was the situa- 
tion at the concert by Miss Stella Newmark and Miss 
Florence Ferguson, pupils of the Virgil Piano School of 
New York, at Union Hall on Friday evening. 

Mrs, Edith A. Perkins sang at Miss Shaw’s concerts on 
Thursday evening in place of Miss Ricker, who was ill. 

Mr. Hermann Klein, critic for the Suaday Times, of 
London, came over about two weeks ago to be present at 
the first representation of his brother's opera, El Capitan, 
which took place at the Tremont Theatre on Monday 
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his excellent method | owe greatly the success I achieved. I can, , Most 
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wise. The hints for voice cultivation and the system of daily practice comprisii 
the ‘ Ten Commandments of Masic' must egarded as the c d extract 
the teachings of a phenomenally successful master. The result of many years’ care- 
ful observation, they are designed not only tor developing, but also for keeping the 
vocal organs in the highest state of efficiency possible to them." 
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evening. Mr. Klein attended the rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra last week to hear his friend Mr. Ben 
Davies sing and expressed himself as delighted with every- 
thing American he had seen—the people, the country, the 
orchestra, everything. 

A concert will be given by Mr. Carl Faelten at All Souls’ 
Church, Roxbury, on Friday evening, April 24, for the 
benefit of the church, The following artists will appear : 
Mr. Faelten, Miss Rennyson, Mr. W. H. Dunham, Mr. 
Mahr, Mr. H. M. Dunham, and the church quartet. 

The eighth annual tour of the Boston Festival Orchestra 
of fifty performers, under the direction of Mr. E, Mollen- 
hauer, will include nearly all the principal festivals in the 
United States and Canada. Among the soloists who will 
appear with the orchestra are Mme, Nordica, Mme. Klafsky, 
Lillian Blauvelt, Rose Stewart, Marie Brema, Gertrude 
May Stein, Katharine Bloodgood, Ben Davies, W. H. 
Rieger, Max Heinrich, M. Plancon, Joseffy, W. H. Sher- 
wood, Signor Campanari and Barron Berthald. 

The St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Choral Union will hold a festival 
May 19 to 22, with H. G. Blaisdell, of Concord, N. H., as 
director. Blaisdell’s orchestra of fifteen pieces, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Dana Shepard, of Boston, and Mr. B. Frank Harris, of 
St. Johnsbury, as pianists, The society has been rehears- 
ing the following named works for performance on this oc- 
casion: The Crusaders, Gade; Fair Ellen, Bruch; The 
Sirens, Day, and Evening Hymn, Reinecke. The manage- 
ment has engaged for soloists Miss Frances Miller, of New 
York, soprano; Mr. E. C. Towne, of New York, tenor ; Mr. 
E. H. McCloskey, of Boston, tenor, and Dr, Carl E. Dufft, 
of New York, bass. The society has 185 members, and 
these will be augmented at the festival to include about 300 
singers. 

The Lowell Orchestral Society will give a concert in 
Huntington Hall, Lowell, on Thursday evening, April 23. 

Miss Gertrude Rennyson and Mr. Everett M. + Water- 
house, of Boston, will assist. Mr. Newell W. Mansfield 
will play the C minor concerto of Beethoven for piano 
with orchestra. 

The students of the advanced classes will give a recital 
at the New England Conservatory of Music on Wednesday 
evening, April 22. 

At the breakfast of the Woman's Charity Club, given at 
the Vendome on Friday morning, the exercises were opened 
by a piano and violin duet by Miss Ida Josephine Greene 
and Mr. Frederick Adams Greene. After being presented 
to the audience Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, aged seventy- 
five, went to the piano and played the accompaniment of 
the Star Spangled Banner, which was sung by Mrs. Julia 
Houston West. 

The Arion Club, of Providence, has just issued its pro- 
spectus for the concerts of the May festival. The con- 
certs will take place theevenings of May 7and 8. Nordica, 
Campanari, Lillian Blauvelt, (gertrude May Stein, Wm. H. 
Rieger, Ericsson F. Bushnell and Dr. Clarence B. Davis 
are announced as soloists. The orchestra will be selected 
from the Boston Symphony. Dr. Jules Jordan has charge 
of the entire musical organization of the festival. 

The May festival of the New Hampshire Philharmonic 
Society occurs May 13 and 14, and is expected to be the 
greatest musical event that has ever taken place in Man- 
chester. Nordica, Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Carlotta 
Desvignes, Barron Berthald and Dr. Carl Dufft are the 
soloists. The Creation will be given at the closing con- 
cert. Over $2,500 has been subscribed as a guarantee 
fund. Hon. Aretas Blood has given the use of the Me 
chanics’ Hall for the festival, as he also did last year. 

A farewell concert is to be given by Mr. Ch. Mole, the 
eminent flute player of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
May 5, at Music Hall. He will have the assistance of a 
large orchestra, composed of members of the Symphony 
Orchestra. Among the soloists will be the following well- 
known artists : Mrs. Lovell, soprano; Miss Aagot Lunde, 
alto; Mr. Sobeski, tenor; Professor Deslouis, baritone ; 
Mr. Ernst Perabo, piano, and Mr. Leo Schultz, ’cello. The 
program will contain a number of novelties, among them 
a pastoral scene for soprano, flute and orchestra, specially 
composed by Mr. Mole; several new works for orchestra, 
by Mr. Strube, whose delightful symphony was heard a 
short time ago, and the celebrated quartet from Rigoletto, 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

At the memorial exercises in Mechanics’ Building in 
honor of the late Governor Greenhalge, fifty members of 
the Symphony Orchestra will contribute the instrumental 
music through the courtesy of Colonel Higginson. The 
Cecilia choir, comprising 150 voices, will render the Brahms 
Requiem. 

John Philip Sousa and his concert band of fifty musicians 
will give a concert at the Boston Theatre on Sunday even- 
ing, 26th inst. Miss Myrta French, ssprano ; Miss Currie 
Duke, violinist, and Mr. Arthur Pryor, trombone, will ac- 
company Mr. Sousa. 

The next musical attraction to appear at the Tremont 
Theatre will be the Bostonians, on Monday evening, April 
27, when they will present, for the 2,036th time, their ever 
popular Robin Hood. 

Society people showed their interest in the Easter song 
recital given by Miss Margaret H. Elliot at Pierce Hall 
Wednesday afternoon by turning out in large numbers. 





Miss Elliot has just returned from Philadelphia, where she 
gave a concert with the assistance of M. Plancon. 

Among the patronesses of the recital were Mrs. Francis 
I. Amory, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. Henry D. Burn- 
ham, Mrs. Eben D. Jordan, Mrs. A. Lawrence Mason, Mrs, 
Guy Norman, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mre. Francis 
Skinner, Mrs, Eugene VV. R. Thayer, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, Mrs. C. Minot Weld, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney and 
Mrs, Franz E. Zerrahn. Miss Olga Frothingham was the 
accompanist. ; 

A. Parker Browne, president; Charles W. Stone, secretary, 
and E. B. Hager, vice-president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston; A. C. Munroe, ex-president, and 
C. A. Williams, director of the Worcester County Musical 
Festival Association ; Arlo Bates, the poet and novelist, 
author of the Lily Nymph,and George W. Chadwick, com- 
poser of the music, will be the guests of the Choral Asso- 
ciation at the musical festival in New Bedford next week, 

The Springfield Music Festival will be held May 5, 6, 7 
and 8, under the direction of G. W. Chadwick, of Boston. 
The soloists will be Nordica, Juch, Carlotta Desvignes, 
Barron Berthald, H. Evan Williams, G. Campanari, Max 
Heinrich and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. The principal 
works will be Eve, by Massenet; Lily Nymph, by Chad- 
wick; Arminius, by Bruch ; Schubert symphony in C, and 
Schumann concerto. 

Mr. Loraine Holloway has been engaged to give three 
organ recitals during the coming three weeks. The first is 
at the opening of the new organ at the Broadway Congre- 
gational Church, Somerville, next Tuesday evening. The 
second next Saturday on the Hope-Jones electric organ, 
now being erected at Cole & Woodbury’s, and the third on 
the three manual instrument at St. Stephen's, Florence 
street, May 7. 

The fifth in the series of six vocal chamber concerts 
under the management of Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, the 
tenor, and Miss Julia A. Terry, will be given in Associa- 
tion Hall next Tuesday evening by the quartet of Trinity 
Church, Mrs. Jeannie Crocker Follett, soprano; Mrs. 
Homer E. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. Frederick Smith, tenor; 
Mr. Arthur Beresford, bass; Mr. Norman McLoud, ac- 
companist. It will be an evening with Shakespeare’s 
poems, with music by Schubert, Gounod, De Arne and 
some of the best old English composers. 

The concert announced by Mr. Clayton Johns to intro- 
duce his pupil, Mr. Heinrich Gebhard, will be given in 
Copley Hall Friday evening, April 24. Mr. Gebhard will 
be assisted by an orchestra conducted by Mr. Franz 
Kneisel. Mr, Gebhard is a young German of but nineteen 
years, having coming to America from his birthplace near 
Bingen onthe Rhine about ten years ago. The young 
pianist is held to be by Mr. Johns and other musicians a 
lad of unusual talent, full of promise for a brilliant future. 
This American début is given previous to Mr, Gebhard’s 
departure for Europe, where he goes for study with 
Leschetizky. 

The A. W. Keene Musical Society, of Boston, is to give a 
concert in East Milton on Monday evening next, some 
twenty singers going out for that purpose. 

At the choral service. at Shawmut Congregational 
Church, corner .of Tremont and Brookline streets, next 
Sunday evening Spohr’s cantata, God, Thou Art Great, 
will be given in full by the choir and chorus. 

The Mr. D. Parsons Goodrich, the librettist and the com- 
poser of The Ice Maidens, a comic opera which was produced 
at Hartford, Conn., April 6, is the son of Mr. F. E. Good- 
rich of the Boston Post and the Commonwealth. He was 
graduated at the Institute of Technol and is now an ar- 
chitect in Hartford. He is asinger of genuine performance 
as well as future promise, and he plays the violin and the 
piano. Mr, Goodrich took part in his own operetta when 
it was produced by the City Guard, of which he is a 
member. 





Madrid.—The Royal Orchestra, under the direction of 
Capellmeister Kogel, of Frankfort, lately gave three sym- 
phony concerts. Among the pieces performed were Bee- 
thoven’s Third, Fifth and Seventh symphonies, several] 
overtures by Beethoven, Weber and Wagner, with parts of 
the latter’s operas, and rhapsodies and symphonic poems 
by Liszt. The Beethoven music was received with especial 
favor, and many of the Wagner and Liszt numbers were re- 
demanded. 

Kienzl.—The composer of the popular Evangelimann, 
Wilhelm Kienzl, is hard at work on a new opera, for which 
he is also writing the libretto. This is already finished, 
and the summer will be devoted to composition and instru- 
mentation. The new work will probably be first produced 
at the Court Opera, Vienna. 

A London Critic on Conductors.—A London 
musical journal describes Mottl as remarkable for the char- 
acter of his attitudes and the expression of his gestures: 
‘* He seemed to represent in his own person the emotions 
which Wagner’s music should inspire.” This of course is 
‘* wrote sarkastical.” Siegfried Wagner, according to this 
authority, is not a left-handed man, but wields his baton 
with the left hand in order to get the reputation of strik- 
ing originality. Nikisch is said to have gained distinction 
by abstaining from poses and postures altogether. 





Composers Against the Treloar Bill. 
T a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Manuscript Society, of New York, April 1, 1896, 

the appended resolution was unanimously passed : 

‘* Resolved, By the board of directors of the Manuscript 
Society, representing the body of the musical composers of 
the United States, that we regard the introduction inte the 
present copyright law of the manufacture of music in the 
United States as a condition of copyright security as not 
only wrong in principle, but as a return, in great. measure, 
to the disgraceful and dishonest condition of affairs which 
obtained prior to the passage of the law of 1891, We 
recognize in that law the principle of equity extended to 
the brain workers in the art of music which has never 
been denied to the ivnentor, and under the operation of 
that law American composers, freed from the ruinous com- 
petition with unpaid reprints of foreign music, have taken 
on a new activity. 

“A manufacturing condition would, to a large extent, 
undo what has been gained, and it would operate to enrich 
a few publishers at the expense of the rights of composers 
here and abroad, The manufacture clause of the present 
copyright law took away nothing that the producer already 
had, but were it extended to music it would be a positive 
curtailment of producers’ rights, and thus would be a back- 
ward step in civilization which would endanger the rights 
now enjoyed by all American intellectual producers in 
many countries of Europe as the result of the present law. 

‘* For these reasons we unanimously oppose the Treloar 
bill.” 

Gro. F. Bristow, } 
Homer N. Barrierr, |} Committee. 
Sitas G. Pratt, | 

Gerrit Smirn, President. 

J. Hazarp Wuson, Recording Secretary. 

The following circular has been sent out and cor- 
dially signed by thousands of musicians : 

To the Honorables the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States: 

The undersigned, a composer of music (or professional 
musician), a citizen or resident of the United States, desires 
to protest against any change in the American copyright 
law which will compel the manufacture of music in the 
United States as a condition of copyright security. Sucha 
condition would be distinctly against the interests of 
American music, and in practice would operate as a return 
to the lamentable condition of musical piracy which existed 
before the act of 1891. 

[Name], 
[Address], 
[Date], 

The American Copyright League, as a matter of 
course, opposes the Treloar bill, and in its .circular 
calls attention to the fact that the author himself is a 
music publisher. 

We may add that those things published by the 
Treloar Music Company, of Mexico, Mo., belong to 
those trashy, common type publications that never 
even reach the eye of the cultured musician; but as 
that concern is one of the many in America that 
send out the cheap printed riff-raff called music sim- 
ply because it utilizes musical.symbols, there is no 
reason to select this one offender against good taste 
and musical morals. 

It is, however, curious that a member of Congress 
should introduce and father a measure of which he is 
one of the proposed beneficiaries. No, ‘tis not curi- 
ous, but it is unfortunate that he should be a music 
publisher. If we are to have protection let us at 
least protect the American composer and not decom- 
poser, 











CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OPENED November, 1895. In eter an Ideal Concert 
Room, ERY pemnt. /tuated incentre of fashionable 
section. cape, 2,040. Stage accommodates chorus of 200 and 
orchestra of 60. Contains $15,060 Farrand & Votey Organ. Avail- 

able for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures and Conventions. 
For terms address GEORGE H, WILSON, Manager. 
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NOTICE. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANGES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


—— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. be Rie 


IT 18 NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AGEN. 
CIES. EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES 
UNAVOIDABLE. 

IF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT A FAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 


—_—____—— 





MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR. 


—— 


EW YORK’S music season of 1896-7 promises 

such a wealth of comprehensive attraction that 

it will without a doubt mark another epoch in the 

rapid development of this city into one of the great- 
est musical art centres of the world. 

Our Berlin Branch Budget of this issue gives a sug- 
gestion of what may be one of the great features of 
the season in the possibility that Arthur Nikisch and 
his Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipsic may visit us 
and treat us to orchestral music which cannot be 
heard here through lack of organization and tenacious 
rehearsal on the part of our own instrumental insti- 
tutions. 


The Gewandhaus Orchestra discloses in itself a res- 


urrection of the Boston Symphony asit would be now 
had Nikisch remained at its head. The Leipsic or- 
ganization is one of the greatest orchestras in 
Europe, and in reviewing its work after its last con- 
cert of the season in Leipsic, three weeks ago, the 
leading spirits of the European musical world paid 
tribute to THE MusicaL Courier for having aided in 
making the Gewandhaus Orchestra what it is to-day. 
This paper pulled the orchestra up by the roots 
from the soil of sure decay, into which it was firmly 
embedded under the listless baton of Reinecke, infused 
energy and ambition into it, and predicted that it 
would reach its present high pedestal of fame with 
Arthur Nikisch at its helm. 

We shall follow the effort being made to bring this 
orchestra here with close attention, and shall hail 
the day of its entry here as one which will help to 
enrich the pulse of the comatose orchestral bodies of 
America. 


—— 

One of the musical journals [THE MUSICAL COURIER] has been ag- 
itating the question of the large salaries paid by American managers 
toforeign singers, and now that several operatic organizations are 
likely to be in the field next season, a combination of managers is 
urged with the object of reducing extravagant rates of pay to some- 
thing like reasonable figures. No such salaries are paid at Covent 
Garden in London, which outside of the principal Russian opera 
houses probably pays more to its performers than any other Euro- 
pean operatic theatre. But even there the pay is small compared to 
the price demanded by singers when they come to this country, and 
not a few of them sing there for nothing, or at a merely nominal 
rate, for the purpose of acquiring a reputation which will enable them 
to ask a high price in this country. Sir August Harris offered Mme. 
Nordica $200 a night tosing with him last season, and as she was not 
in need of a London indorsement the proposition was refused. Only 
the important artists receive liberal salaries, and the effect of the 
difference is very plainly noticeable in the lists of the artists em- 
ployed here at the Metropolitan and engaged for the London season. 
A new phase of the question comes up in the case of the German 
singers, and a striking instance of this matter occurred in the case of 


Wilhelm Gruening, the tenor, who sang with Walter Damrosch’s 
He took back with him $24,000 as the reward of his season, | 


season. 
and of this sum one-half was paid to Pollini,of Hamburg, of whose 
company the German tenor was a regular member. 


HE above is from-the Sum as a comment on our 
editorial regarding the salaries obtained by most 
foreign artists in this country. The rankingratitude 
of the great majority of these unsympathetic foreign- 
ers is one of the glaring features of the situation, 
and when it is considered that legitimate salaries 
would enable the managements to present musical 
works at popular prices, while the fictitious figures 
actually boycott the masses, the great injustice of the 
practice may be fully appreciated. 

In the meantime no opportunity is given to our 
native artists, who are frequently much greater in 
their respective spheres than the imported ones. 

Down with the exorbitant prices! Open up the 
opera houses to the people by *‘ bringing down” the 
figures of the overpaid stars. In fact, stars are not 
wanted, but even, well balanced performances at 


popular re 


WRITER in the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 
writes the following appreciative editorial : 


* Paderewski praises Boston.” This important statement is given 
by one of our daily papers, but to me it savors more of toadyism than 
of news. Paderewski isa great pianist, but I should not greatly care 
to listen to him lecture on the rotation of crops, or the relative value 
of top dressing as compared with mulching. From the eagerness 
with which newspapers hunt up what distinguished foreigners think 
of us one would imagine that we were still feeding on the pap food of 
childhood, and had not yet gained our self-respect or our dignity of 
manhood. And what do you think that Paderewski's praise amounts 
to? “The musical taste of Boston people is as high as that of any 
American or European city!” This is not very high praise, but it 
becomes less when we discover the foundation on which it is built, 

The Paderewskian esthetic method is this: The musical taste of 
this country has progressed, because “four years ago my receipts for 
one performance in Chicago were $2,000; three years ago they were 
$3,500; this year they were $7,284. That is, understand, for one 
nightonly. In St. Louis three years ago for two nights the receipts 
were $3,000. This year for two nights they ran up to $9,000.” This 
surely isa curious way of estimating the progress in public taste. 
The elephant in Barnum’s circus, or the chimpanzee in New York 
Central Park, could use a similar method with the same results. 
Then, on the other hand, de Pachmann is as fine a pianist as Pade- 
rewski, but if he were to use the latter’s method he would come to 
an entirely different conclusion. 

It should be remembered that Boston is as fond of a circus and of 
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baseball as it is of Paderewski, and that the true Paderewski maniac 
isthe one that is dominated rather by hysteria than by the love of 
art. The art taste of a city cannot be calculated on a money basis, 
otherwise we should reach the foolish conclusion that rich people 
only are fond of art. Paderewski forgets that he is a curiosity as 
well as a fine pianist, and he draws no distinction between those who 
feel honored in touching his coat tails and those who are delighted 
with his musical skill. Taste is not a question of fashion but of edu- 
cation, and in old Athens, where taste was at its highest, neither 
fashion nor money had anything to do with it. Praise is sometimes 
offensive. 


We fear the word “circus” might be applied to 
many of the musical entertainments now being given 
in this country. Every season sensationalism isen- 
croaching more and more on the domain of true art. 
Barnumism, Jumboism (to use Mr. Finck’s capital 
word) are ruling music. More's the pity. 


pantendottie 


ORDS of wisdom were uttered by Mr. W. J. 
Henderson in a recent issue of the New York 
Times. He said: 


There were many disputes among music lovers whi'e the Thomas 
Orchestra from Chicago was here. Some said it played divinely, 
while others declared that its work was ordinary or worse, These 
disputes are unfortunate. They lead people to suppose that many 
things are matters of opinion which are matters of fact. The truth is 
that in musical criticism there is very little room for the exercise 
of mere individual opinion. The differences in expressed judgment 
arise from varying degrees of knowledge and imperfections in the 
musical ear, Let it be granted that no one has a right to criticise 
who does not know music thoroughly and who has not a trained ear, 
and we are on safe ground. 

It is not a matter of opinion whether a singer's voice is well placed 
and properly equalized, whether his breathing is good, his phrasing 
correct, and his attack proper. Those are matters of fact to be de- 
termined by the evidence of the senses. Whether an orchestra pro- 
duces a solid and well balanced tone, is perfect in intonation through- 
out, and plays with precision and color, is not a question of opinion, 
but of fact. Whether a pianist has a light or a heavy hand, plays 
with a good or a bad technic, with or without a singing tone, with or 
without variety of color, is not a matter of opinion, but of fact. 
Whether a symphonic work is in the classic form, is rich or poor in 
harmony and instrumental coloring, is not a subject for discussion ; 
it is a question of fact. 

These are a few examples. Others might be given. The proper 
interpretation of a composition or of an operatic réle is often open to 
an expression of opinion ; but simple questions of technic in music 
can rarely be. The laws which govern these things have been for- 
mulated, The results of obeying those laws or of disobeying them are 
known. Obedience wins praise from the critic ; disobedience is cen- 
sured. He who is unacquainted with the laws or is incapable of de- 
tecting the results of obeditnce or disobedience has no right to 
declare that any given performance is good or bad. 

He may say that it pleases or displeases him. And the obvious 
answer is, “ If you are pleased with what is bad or displeased with 
what is good, thatis your misfortune.” The broad scope for the 
exercise of individual opinion in criticism is in estimating the value 
of absolutely new creations. When a Beethoven or a Wagner arises, 
the critical opinion must be exercised; because geniuses like these 


| create, and in creating they formulate new laws of technics, which 


the critic mist learn. Until he has learned them his judgment of 
the value of the new creation will surely be incorrect. A genius in 
criticism would be one who could detect the formulation of a new 
law at its first appearance, and who would be competent to perceive 
whether or not it was an essential, though hitherto unrevealed, part 
of the great cosmos of art. 


This sums up with nutshell brevity the situation. 
The Chicago Orchestra is not as fine or as efficient 
an organization as the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
No matter what you hear in the way of individual 
opinion contrary to this, it is not so, and is as clearly 
to be demonstrated as a mathematical truth. 


PRELIMINARY ENGAGEMENTS. 
EGOTIATIONS have been in progress between 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau with the leading artists 
of their present company for next season. The two 
de Reskés and Mme. Melba and M. Plancon have 
been definitely engaged, ‘but no papers have been 
signed by Calvé and Nordica, or by any of the lesser 
known artists. 

It has been decided, however, by the managers 
that no German opera will be given by them as a 
separate and distinct scheme, although in the casts 
arranged some of the German operas—Wagner espe- 
cially—will be given during the regular subscription 
nights. 

The German season was a total failure from a 
financial point of view, and there was no constituency 
behind Seidl to back up practically and in a numeri- 
cal sense the claims made by his friends, to the effect 
that he was the centripetal force so far as German 
opera in America is concerned. 

Mr. Seidl is a local conductor whose financial back- 
ers always lose money when they back him ont of 
New York. It was Mr. Damrosch’s influence that 
started and upheld German opera in New York, and 
there is no gainsaying this. Mr. Seidl was a direct 
heir of the late Dr, Damrosch’s influence in the social 
and musical organism. 

Mr. Seidl is also an attraction at Brighton Beach, 
in conjunction with a hotel and railroad enterprise 
and the backing of some ladies in Brooklyn. But 
such things as Seidl Brighton Beach concerts, con- 
ducted purely as a musical enterprise fer se, always 
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have been and always will be a financial loss, for no 
large house will pay to hear Mr. Seidl’s orchestra 
even at the ridiculously small sum asked at the beach. 
Mr. Grau knows this, as a matter of course, and can 
afford to dispense with the services of Mr. Seidl, as 
they are not essential to the Abbey & Grau enter- 
prise. 

Even the American world of music may be ignorant 
of the fact that there isa Mr. Pohl, of Hamburg, 
known as Signor Pollini, who has control over a num- 
ber of German singers, and who makes large com- 
missions out of them when they are engaged to sing 
in this country, because they receive large salaries 
here. His commissions on the engagements these 
same artists receive in Germany are very meagre, be- 
cause the salaries they receive there are not to be 
compared with those they get in this country. 

This Signor Pollini of Hamburg proposes to give a 
German season here at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in place of the usual supplementary season, and Mr. 
Seidl may be engaged by him. 

Signor Mancinelli will return to this country next 
season to conduct for Abbey & Grau, as well as Sig- 
nor Bevignani. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch will no doubt have an opera 
scheme for next season. He may also have Mr. Otto 
Lohse as his conductor, the same as he had this sea- 
son when he did not conduct himself. 





MORE ABOUT A CHORUS. 


HE suggestion put forth in our recent article on 
the home preparation of an operatic chorus has 
been worked up to strenuous urgency by the reap- 
pearance of the old Italian clan at the Metropolitan. 
Two weeks more of it in all its ancient ugliness and 
awkwardness and untunefulness invites a fresh ap- 
peal to New York choral direction to step in and dis- 
place permanently this unsightly and unsatisfactory 
body. 

We are tired of this outworn Italian contingent, 
husky and graceless, fattening on our largess for half 
the year while our own fresh, young, pure material 
in prodigal quantity is going a-begging. Who will 
take it in hand and give it a chance for a living and 
at the same time give the New York opera going 
public a refreshment for ear and eye for which it has 
long suffered a painful and inartistic drought? 

Naturally the finger of election would fall in quar- 
ters which have already given testimony of advanced 
success. There is Frank Damrosch, who has taken 
material in hand from the crude popular masses to 
the finished singing members of the Musical Art 
Society. Then there is W. R. Chapman, who holds 
the helm of a half dozen societies of unequivocal suc- 
cess, a man proved by experience to be well fitted to 
develop results of the most precise and artistic nature. 
There are others, it is true, but their labors have 
not been of enough positive significance or consis- 
tency to constitute them pillars of hope in any novel 
enterprise. There are even some who profess to put 
into practice the very theories suggested, but the 
futility of their scheme is marked by the corner stone 
of ‘‘no results.” If they train operatic choruses no 
one hears anything about them unless it be in an 
effete répertoire at amateur performances. 

The time is full ripe for the right man to step for- 
ward. He will not have much trouble in garnering 
his material. If there be any one groove of art daz- 
zling to vocally equipped young people it is that of 
operatic music. Oratorio, cantata, part songs and the 
rest ordinarily strike them as cold and unattractive 
compared with the live story interest of opera mate- 
tial. But with the probable end in view of gaining em- 
ployment, coupled with the satisfaction of familiarity 
with the most popular form of music in existence, 
there would be few defaulters at rehearsal. 

There are some hundreds of well endowed young 
people in New York studying the vocal art who 
would gladly supplement their outlay for tuition by 
due payment for operatic choral instruction. It 
should be on this basis, a feeing-class basis, that the 
thing should be established. A director need hold 
forth no promises beyond fitting the members for 
stage appearance, the getting there being a matter 
of their own personal energy, just as in any other 
groove of employment for which workers may equip 
themselves. 

As quoted in our recent article, the plenitude of rich 
but idle material has recently been made evident in 
the amateur performance of Patience, given under 
the management of Mr. Frank Russak at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. A handful of this chorus 





would put to shame by its volume and vibrancy the 
whole superannuated body of Italians who cumber our 
stage. For the due training of such material the ex- 
perience of several seasons has marked out the capa- 
ble men. The two instances cited, those of Mr. 
Frank Damrosch and Mr. W. R. Chapman, have be- 
yond doubt produced the most consistent evidence of 
superior mixed choral training of which New York 
can boast. The new labor which lies to such hands 
as these, and which while clearing up the operatic 
horizon would also bring forth a volume of present 
enforcedly idle talent, is something which should no 
longer lie neglected, both for the sake of art and 
economy. 

Whatever move be made we draw the line at the 
return and imposition on our ears and vision of the 
old Italian army. We want our own fresh voices and 
our own good dollars where they belong. 





A BALTIMORE JUBILEE. 


RRANGEMENTS are in progress in Baltimore to 
celebrate on May 5a jubilee in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Asger Hamerik's 
direction of the Peabody Conservatory of Music and 
the Peabody concerts. We are not aware that as yet 
any definite plans have been concocted to illustrate 
on this occasion in song, music, oratory and tableau 
the great work done by Mr. Asger Hamerik during 
this quarter of a century, but in any treatment of the 
subject it would be unfortunate to descend to any 
lower level than the epic. ; 

A great poem should at once be written by a native 
Baltimore or Danish poet depicting in blank—in damn 
blank—verse the entry of the modest Scandinavian 
musician ; his trip up the raging Chesapeake ; thence 
from the placid Patapsco intothe turgid waters of the 
inner harbor, whose muddy bottom at that time be- 
came agitated by the weight of the load on board the 
craft. The first bars of the Jewish Trilogy should 
here be sounded as a kind of light motif, and Mr. 
Asger Hamerik’s usual style followed by having two 
flutes and a bass drum take the place of an oboe, be- 
cause there is no oboe player in Baltimore, for he 
could not make a living there unless he at the same 
time would run a saloon or assist Mr. Hamerik as 
cook in his own house, 

Thus the Odyssaic poem could be-carried forward 
from year to year without progress, to follow Mr. 
Hamerik’s method of directing a musical conserva- 
tory ; and fully to parallel fiction with fact the poem 
should diminish more and more, and get quite re- 
duced at the conclusion, until nothing of it is left, 
like the Peabody orchestral concerts under Mr. 
Hamerik’s inspiring authority. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the poem 
trumpeters should be sent in the four directions 
of the compass, as is done at Bayreuth, and with 
themes from Hamerik’s Hjalmar and Ingeborg, the 
childless couple of the Skagerat, they should call for 
graduates of the Peabody Conservatory during the 
past five and twenty years, and if any can be found 
that can play an accompaniment on the piano at sight, 
or disjoint a figured bass, have their pictures taken 
at once with X rays, and sent to the collection of 
curios at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
Da Capo. 

Mr. Hamerik, having been consecrated a Knight of 
the Danebrog or Dannebroke by Hamlet, King of 
Denmark's father, is also entitled to certain dis- 
tinguished honors that usually pass such men as 
Beethoven, Richard Wagner and Billy Fuerst un- 
noticed. We would therefore suggest that he be 
crowned with a terra-pin shell, for there is not on 
earth to-day another musical conservatory with such 
a lamentable record as the Maryland institution; a 
mere bombastic name, as empty as a shell. Further- 
more, Sir Knight Hamerik has finally succeeded in 
banishing orchestral concerts altogether, although it 
required twenty-four years and nine months cf hard 
work on his part so bring this about. 

A Baltimore anti-Gormanite should then make an 
address on civil service reform at the Peabody, and 
insist that no one should ever succeed Mr. Hamerik, 
because nothing succeeds like success, and one of the 
Baltimore City Councilmen should follow with a toast 
to the empty benches in Peabody Hall and the empty 
heads in the Board of Directors who have permitted 
the institution to become ridiculous without taxation. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies oysters 4 la 
Rennert should be served, while the Catonsville Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum Brass Band performs the chorus 
part of Mr. Hamerik's Opera Without Words. 





With the funeral March of his Requiem, opus 2169, 
the mingling masses should escort him home, and 
after he has been put to bed the boys should make a 
break for Rennert’s Hotel in a trolley car, singing : 

Oh, he was a jolly good fellow, 

Was a jolly good fellow. 
Oh, he was a jolly good fellow, 
But he couldn't direct a band. 





4 VENAL JOURNALISM. 


T is about time, in the face of hard facts and 
average common sense, to put a stop to the 
persistently tiresome refrain of its ‘“‘not being the 
tight thing to expect that people shall pay anything 
for helpful information concerning them printed in 
the newspapers.” The bearers of this sing-song 
refrain are usually capable of working themselves up 
into a fine frenzy on the score, in which ail precedent 
and logic are thrown to the winds. They bandy 
recklessly such terms as ‘‘scandalous venality,” 
“common bribery,” ‘‘worthless material which has 
to be paid for,” and so on, absurdly oblivious of the 
common. laws of ‘live and let live,” which not only 
obtain in journalism as everywhere else, but do so at 
a more expensive living rate than in most branches 
of commerce with which artists come in contact. 

We would like very much to know on what philan- 
thropic or aerial basis a journal might be issued 
which would undertake to put forward the virtues 
and business interests of artists, and also disclose de- 
merits where they exist, which had not to do with 
the oft-repudiated cash methods, There has never 
to our knowledge, arisen a journalistic episode, where 
virtue has been taken as its own reward. 

The office rent will not be made payable by the as- 
surance that a most meritorious set of artists are 
being helped to their goal through a series of well 
written articles turned out on the premises. The office 
employés, messengers, |stenographers, typewriters, 
printers, reporters, critics, editors cannot be invited 
to convene weekly and accept their reward in the 
realization that they have nobly starved themselves 
in order to enable somebody else to live. From the 
first item of a printer's plant to the last detail of a 
publisher's issue every stage of newspaper evolution 
means heavy, unfluctuating expense. Each line 
means so much coin, distributable from any among 
one to ten persons. If the income is not present to 
defray this, no power of art, no sublime ideals, no 
virtue that we have ever been able to hear of or 
discover, can enable the paper to come out. Yet, if 
the artists to whom the principal of these columns 
are devoted subscribe anything toward the expense, 
the cry—the absurd, illogical, stupid cry—is raised of 
‘*venal journalism,” a sort of artistic corruption is 
spoken about, and bribery is a term which does more 
than float through the air. 

That the persons who deal most freely with this 
form of abuse are those who set not only a cash value, 
but frequently an exaggerated one, on their own 
every tittle of effort serves only to point more em- 
phatically the moral of the tale. 

It is a very simple, easily understood moral. It is 
the old law, by which the world in every branch man- 
ages to exist, of ‘‘nothing for nothing.” ‘Tis true 
‘man cannot live by bread alone,” but 'tis truer still 
that he cannot live by art alone, and of the two he 
will naturally take his chances by the former. If 
somebody will only inform him how he can obtain 
the necessary bread without cash they will settle a 
vital question, and simultaneously dispose of a whole 
list of crabbed arguments, among which so-called 
‘‘venal journalism” will have a leading place. 

The whole idea of not paying for information 
printed which shall forward the prominence or suc- 
cess of any artist is falsely and self-deceivingly based. 
We would go further and say even dishonestly based. 
It isan idea which would strive to starve printers, 
writers and publishers, while artists continued te 
thrive on the fat of the land. Far from the some- 
times expressed idea of paid for material being 
worthless we would say that itisthe only kind of 
sterling, honest material of worththere is. Further, 
that just inasmuch as the paper in question may have 
obtained literary and artistic standing and circulation 
instead of assuming a pose where it would bestow 
favors, that paper should take a stand where its 
every inch of space would be proportionately rated 
and thus correspondingly valued. 

Nothing that we get for nothing is of the least use, 
and we knowit. We cannot separate art from com- 
merce, and we know it. Art—that is, musical art in 
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especial, prima donna art, great piano playing or first 
tenor art—is one of the most reckless taxes on finance 
that exist, Yet whereby this hubbub if an overpaid 
singer or player wants to have his doings chroni- 
cled, and purposes not at the same time to defraud 
the printer, the fact compiler or the publisher of his 
rights? 

It is, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, a 
matter of gross affectation. The hundredth may be 
set down as knavery. It needs to be scoffed at in the 
teeth, and it is an evil which should never be men- 
tioned in connection with the term ‘‘artist.” A true 
artist has a just knowledge of form and substance, 
and understands perfectly the combination of the 
practical with the ideal. But there be singers and 
players by the thousand who, where they have the 
gift of rational sense, manage deliberately to stick 
the light under a bushel, and forfeit their claim to 
the term “artist.” 

To have a lovely voice or a lovely touch, they affect 
to think, entitles them to the most costly publicity 
gratis. To have a beautiful foot does not imply free 
shoe leather, and the difficulty with a beautiful figure 
is that it takes more expensive tailoring or dressmak- 
ing than commoner outlines. The ability to grace a 
palace gives nobody a luxurious free sojourn, that we 
know of. Personal gifts or attractions in any direc- 
tion call only, according to the laws of duly regulated 
economy, for an outlay in exact proportion to their 
extent and value. To suitably emphasize a superior 
charm we need a superior setting, and this fact holds 
good in journalism with as convincing strength as in 
any groove on the globe. 

Therefore, instead of this illogical pretense and 
gabble about not paying to be written of in a day 
when not to be written about means dire artistic ex- 
tinction despite all the genius of the universe, art- 
ists should wear a frank and open countenance while 
duly weighing their outlay for the press that keeps 
them alive and boldly sustain instead of affecting to 
vilify the medium of their publicity. 

This medium cannot subsist upon its praise alone, 
any more than it will perish under its abuse. It is an 
organization identical with any other business enter- 
prise. It is wellto remember that it takes just as 
much money to push an ideality as the most solid 
everyday substance, 








MASCAGNI AND HIS ZANETTO, 


N an interview respecting his Zanetto Mascagni 
said: ‘‘I wrote it really for Berlin. ‘I must have 
for Berlin,’ said Sonzogno to me, ‘something new, 
quite new, never produced before. Cannot you do 
something forme? ‘ Why not?’I replied. ‘ Really?’ 
‘Really and truly." ‘Done,’ said he. ‘ Your hand on 
it! You will give me an opera for Berlin?’ ‘Yes, a 
very little one.’ ‘As little as you like. But have you 
any material? ‘Certainly; here it is,’ handing him 
Coppeé’s Le Passant. ‘ Excellent,’ he exclaimed ; 
‘before J leave, you shall have the book. Adieu.’ I 
thought no more of the whole matter, and he did not 
speak about it till the day of his departure. I went 
with him to the railroad station, and he talked about 
all sorts of things, and how he reckoned on great success 
with his Berlin tour. The bell rang for the last time, 
the engine whistled, the train began to move. ‘Ah, 
I had almost forgotten to give it to you,’ he cried, and 
handed a roll of paper out of the window, ‘the 
libretto for Zanetto,’ I stood there, roll in hand, asif 
I were in adream. I went home, flung myself on a 
sofa, took the book and began toread. The libretto 
was splendid. I fancy one or two passages set them- 
selves to music at once. I was content, closed the 
book and forgot it. Some days later I went to 
Leghorn, where my wife found the book in my 
pocket. ‘What isthis, Pierrino?’ she asked. ‘ That's 
nothing ! The libretto of my next opera.’ ‘And your 
Vestilia?’ ‘Ishall lay that aside. I must first write 
this. I promised Sonzogno. He intends to give it at 
Berlin.’ I plunged again into the libretto, and every- 
thing, whole passages, came into my mind. Not long 
after, I received news from Berlin. ‘ Public icy. Suc- 
cess doubtful. How about Zanetto?’ ‘Never fear, 
Zanetto will bein time. I'll bring him with me when 
1 come for the first night.’ Then came further news 
that nothing was needed. ‘I need not think of Zanet- 
to, I need not come to Berlin.’ Well, I laid Zanetto 
aside. 
‘One day a telegram—* Venite. 
Zanetto.’ 
“What was to be done? I packed my trunk at 
once and started with Zanetto as far as it was ready. 
Two or three friends, my wife and boy, went to the 
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station with me, and the last word I heard from the 
child was, ‘ Do yourself credit, papa.’ 

‘For a long distance there was no one in the com- 
partment with me. Then eutered an Englishman, 
who sat down and stared at me. He pulled outa 
note book, scribbled in it and then stared again. ‘Il 
signor desidera qualche cosa?’ I said. ‘ Not Italian,’ 
he replied, shaking his head. He kept staring, so I 
tried him in French, ‘Monsieur désire quelque 
chose?’ ‘Not French,’ he replied. I closed my eyes, 
and then rumtatata, rumtatata, there was melody in 
the noise of the wheels, a distinct melody, quite 
original too. If I only had the text, ‘ Dio santo!’ yes, 
that's a bit I want for Zanetto. I pulled down my 
gripsack, opened it, took out the score, and began to 
write down the melody that the wheels were play- 
ing.” 

Mascagni adds that the Englishman then asked him 
to write his name in his book, and his delight at mak- 
ing acquaintance with Mascagni was astounding. He 
parted with the Englishman in Munich, and when he 
met Zonzogno at the Berlin station he could reply 
to his question ‘‘E Zanetto?” with the answer ‘‘E 
pronto,” 





A Great Undertaking of Publishers. 
[From the British Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 
HE great Vienna publisher, Joseph Weinberger, 
has just consummated an arrangement with Louis 
Gregh, the Paris publisher, 40 Boulevard Haussmann, by 
which a limited liability company is formed between the 
two for bringing out the Edition Weinberger of Germany 
and Austria, also the works of Brahms, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Goldmark, Johann Strauss, Suppé, Ziehrer, &c., of which 
we understand Mr. Weinberger has acquired the exclusive 
right for France. He will also bring out works by Ignaz 
Bruch, Robert Fuchs, I. Paderewski, Hugo Reinhold, Fr. 
Smetana, Sebastian B. Schlesinger, Robert Volkmann, &c, 
The value of these publications is estimated at over 
1,500,000 frs. There is no doubt about it that the French 
are a nation most appreciative of good music, and despite 
their prejudice against the Germans, German music is 
more and more being performed here, and German songs 
being sung, partly with abominable French translations, and 
oftentimes with the original German words. The publish- 
ing business in France is said to be very profitable. Hugel 
is reported to be worth 40,000,000 frs. Choudens is reported 
to have made 6,000,000 frs. on Gounod’s Faust, for which 
he paid 10,000 frs. Enormous fees are exacted for the 
loan of operatic scores and permission to perform arias 
from operas or songs in public. Saint-Saéns is the classical 
and Massenet the fashionable composer of the day. The 
songs of the. latter have become very hackneyed. The 
process of introducing songs to be sung in any other lan- 
guage than French is a very slow one. 








Mawson Piano and Song Recital.—A piano and song 
recital was given on Saturday evening, the 11th inst., in 
the New Century Drawing Room, Twelfth street, Phila- 
delphia, by Miss Lucie E. Mawson, pianist, and Miss Char- 
lotte M. Mawson, contralto, assisted by vocal pupils. 


Harlem Charity Festival.—A festiv-1 for the benefit of 
Harlem's Combined Charities was held in the Harlem 
Opera House Music Hall on Thursday evening last, the 
16th inst., followed by a reception and dance. The par- 
ticipating artists were Miss Maud Morgan, harp; Mme. 
Methot, soprano; Victor Herbert, cello; the Lenox Choral 
Society, the Lillie Berg Glee Club, Miss Lillie Berg and 
Miss B. Eloise Dates, sopranos; Mr. Carl Lanzer, violin, 
and Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, humorist, and Mme. Guy 
d’Hardelot, pianist. The arrangements were under the 
management of Harlem Life. 


Keith Leaves for California.—Mr. Wm. Keith, the 
baritone, left last Saturday for California, where he goes 
under engagement to sing in a series of orchestral con- 
certs, together with Rivarde and Lachaume. Mr. Keith 
sang last Thursday in Scranton, Pa., scoring a most grati- 
fying success, as the following notices indicate : 

Mr. Keith has more gifts than fall to the lot of the average young 
man in the early years of a great musical career. Magnificent in ap- 
pearance, dowered with a voice of splendid range and beautiful 
quality, his fortune will no doubt be one worth following. 

His coldness of manner somewhat affected the audience at his first 
entrance, but this impression was dispelled by the warmth of tone in 
his rendering of Adam’s Noél, which deepened with the fervor and 
color in the Sancta Maria ot Faure. The piéce de résistance was of 
course Gounod’s Easter Eve. The fine climax which is reached in 
this great number that throbs forth until it thrills the listener was 
sustained by a marvelous degree by Mr. Keith, the resonant depth 
and timbre of whose tones were given full scope in this number.— 
Local Press. 

Mr. Keith was in splendid voice, Criticised as a baritone he is 
nevertheless a tenor robusio of such even blending that one is slow 
to notice its range, which is really remarkable. In qualities which 
make a great artist his voice seems nearly perfect. He sang the 
aria Senza Tetto, Senza Cuna, from Il Guarany, by Gounod; a 
triple number (a), A Song of Solomon, by Wood ; (b) Noél, by Adam, 





and Sancta Maria, by Faure, and Easter Eve, by Gounod, with an_ 
obligato by Mr. Herbert.—Local Press. 





Tue ScArRLet TANAGER. 


A flame, a wandering fire, 
With wavering desire 

From bough to bough, 
Thou winged, wondrous thing ! 
Of glad, of golden spring 

The soul art thou, 
A flame, a wandering fire. 


Thy strange, thy scarlet gleam 
Will glisten through my dream 
The livelong year; 
O pure, O holy May! 
O blithe, O blessed way 
I travel here! 
A flame, a wandering fire. 
—William W. Newell's Words for Music. 





AST week a long settled question—the date of 
Chopin’s birth—was revived by Janotha, the 
pianist, and Mr. Finck. Why I don’t know. Chopin 
was born at Zelazowa Wola, a village about 28 miles 
from Warsaw. The date was March 1, 1809, although 
the inscription on the memorial (erected in 1880) in 
the Holy Cross Church at Warsaw is March 2, 1809. 

Sowinski accepts this date, and so does Szulc, both 
biographers of the great composer. More important 
still is the authority of Karasowski and J. Fontana. 
The former is a friend of members of the Chopin 
family, and his biography is not to be passed over 
lightly. He says himself: 

‘* All the foreign biographers of Chopin have mis- 
taken the date of his birth. Even on his monument 
at Pére la Chaise, in Paris, 1810 is engraved instead of 
1809, an error which should have been rectified long 
ago. hee 

And remember that Karasowski compiled his biog- 
raphy at the request of Chopin’s surviving sister (in 
1877), and from materials supplied by her. 


* 
* * 


In 1878 Liszt said to Frederick Niecks, the latest 
and by all odds the most important of Chopin’s biog- 
raphers: 

‘‘I have been told that there are wrong dates and 
other mistakes in my book, and that the dates and 
facts are correctly given in Karasowski’'s biography.” 


Now, to drive home another clou in my contention, 
I find on page 5 of Henry T. Finck’s interesting essay 
on Chopin this sentence : 

‘Chopin * * * wrote to his teacher, Elsner, in 
1831, when he was twenty-two years of age.” 


The error, as I said before, arose from the false 
date engraved in the watch given by Catalani to the 
boy Chopin, and also because of the loose writing of 
Fétis in his Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. The 
first edition (1835-1844) has only the year 1810. The 
second edition (1861-1865) adds month and day, Feb- 
tuary 8. Both are wrong. 


Miss Janotha has found a christening certificate 
which makes the date February 22, 1810. This cer- 
tificate calls Chopin’s father, Nicholas, a musician, 
which he was not, and the lady is responsible for the 
statement that the monument unveiled October 14, 
1894, at Chopin’s birthplace bears this date. 

Then that monument bears an incorrect date, that 
is all, as incorrect as the Pére la Chaise date. 

I don’t value highly certificates made out by Polish 
priests in the early part of this century. The clergy, 
according to historians, were for the most part igno- 
tant, idle and despised by the authorities, 

Chopin's father, Nicholas, was at first a bookkeeper 
in the service of the Count Frederic Skarbek, after 
whom the composer was named. He came from Lor- 
raine, France, about the year 1787. When he settled 
in Poland he married Justina Krzyzanowska, and be- 
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came the tutor in the household of the Countess 
Skarbek and directed the studies of her son Frederic. 


So it will require some stronger evidence than that 
furnished by Miss Janotha to upset the researches of 
such careful, painstaking Chopin students as Niecks 


and Karasowski. 
* re * 


Mr. Henderson in last Sunday’s Zimes remarked 
that perhaps it will be a good thing that Paderewski 
remains away from this country next season. He 
said this seriously and without any humorous allu- 
sion to the 1,000,000 francs and more that the pianist 
takes away with him. 

I wonder if such exhibitions of emotional insanity 
displayed at the last recital of Paderewski are bene- 
ficial to art or to mental health. 

A mad wave it was rather than healthy enthusiasm 
produced by great piano playing. I have been 
through it myself, so know whereof I speak. Pade- 
rewski is really a hypnotist who swallows up your 
judgment and finally your sanity in his strong per- 
sonality. You must feel it even though you fight 
against it or criticise the readings of the masters he 
interprets. 

Liszt and Rubinstein had this absorbing, magnetic 
quality, but in a more masterful degree. But men 
and women alike ran after these pianists and became 
delirious in the same fashion as the Paderewski audi- 
ences, It is no longer a question of music, but of the 
man. 

Of course this sort of thing does not advance the 
cause of music, but if you tell a Paderewski admirer 
this you are violently repelled. So fierce has become 
the worship of the young sun god of the celluloid that 
Amy Fay writes a violent article to prove that men 
are as wild about the Pole as women. If you elimi- 
nate the sex question, I suppose they are, for even 
men have their hysterical periods. 

Anyhow, we can rest for a year or eighteen months, 
until the Paderewskian purse needs replenishment, 
and then for another wild financial and musical cam- 
paign and another bagging of dollars and more hys- 
teria, , 

Why, even cool headed Mr. Finck, who is a man 
with few enthusiasms, falls a victim to the Jumbo 
worship, and in a recent issue of the Zvening Post 
triumphantly quotes the fact that Paderewski made 
$21,000 in one week, a figure never reached by Mis- 
tress Patti! 

O art! Odeath! O Finck! 


* 
* * 


Suppose Paderewski were a womafi instead of a 
man, would he (or she) have made the money and 
the success? 

Never; and, dear Miss Fay, you may rest assured 
that your sex—that sex which Schopenhauer so un- 
gallantly dubbed the unzsthetic—was at the bottom 
of Paderewski’s triumphs. Women always know a 
good thing, and ‘“‘un bon morceau” is the human 


chrysanthemum, 
* * * 


Yet next season Rosenthal will play, and as an 
executive pianist he towers over Paderewski miles 
and miles. He is the master of a more brilliant and 
dashing style, and has what Paderewski never will 
have, fire and physique. Teresa Carrefio plays the 
Hungarian Rhapsodies with an electric energy never 
manifested in Paderewski's play, and when it comes 
to temperament the Bloomfield Zeisler has ten times 
more than the spiritual Pole. 

But the Pole has the charm, the exquisite charm, 
that soothes and steals into your heart of hearts. He 
has what no other Chopin player—not even the elfish 
de Pachmann—could boast, the true subtile Polish 
Zal. He is at home in all styles, yet not a specialist. 
He never thrills you with his ‘echnigue, for the little 
Godowsky can outdo him in digital wonders, nor has 
he ever revealed the intellectual mastery of that re- 
markable man—to me an enigma—Maximilian Vog- 
tich, the Hungarian. 

Yet he is something apart—like Joseffy—from all 
these artists. It is Polish, I suppose; the same qual- 
ity we see in Jean de Reszké’s soft gaze, in Modjeska’s 
eyes, is in Paderewski’s touch. It is difficult to ana- 
lyze, for it is something feminine, and a touch of the 
teminine—not effeminate—in a man of talent always 
fascinates women. I could quotenumberless instances. 

Paderewski will compose, he says, but I expect less 
from him on that side than as an executive artist. He 


has much taste, feeling, technical invention, but he 
Still lingers in the drowsy and enchanted gardens of 





Chopin and Liszt. It is fraught with peril for the 
young composer of to-day, who is at present between 
the devil of Wagnerism and the brackish sea of 


romanticism. 
* * * 


Tam told by those who are with Anton Seidl fre- 
quently that he deplores excessively the fact that he 
cannot get the Philharmonic Society to give more 
time for rehearsals. The ambition of his life is to 
get together a first-class orchestra—which he has 
never had yet—and make it work like galley slaves, 
and then give us results. Friends of Mr. Seidl say 
that he should get the Boston Symphony Band, and 
that he could work miracles. 

In any case, the Philharmonic Society is to blame, 
and not Mr. Seidl—as has been pointed out in THE 
Musica. CouRIER. 

It is true that he is to conduct concerts next month 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, but they will be 
ordinary promenade concerts, and not given over to 
bicyclers. 


There are to be two roof gardens on the top of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


* 
* * 


That excellent young pianist and Joseffy pupil, 
Cornelia Dyas, gave me the other day a piano con- 
certo new to me, although I dimly remember Otto 
Floersheim mentioning its composer as a most prom- 
ising young man. 

The work is by Wilhelm Stenhammer, a composer 
who writes as forcibly as his name, and to my amaze- 
ment itis an opus one. The day of first great works 
has gone by since Brahms’ wonderful sonata in C, 
which charmed Schumann, or Chopin’s variations on 
La ci darem la mano, which also evoked such warm 
praise from the same critic. 

Yet here is an early composition that bears all the 
signs of maturity, allied to a certain freshness, an in- 
dividuality that is deserving of study. 

I don’t know who Stenhammer is, but he is cer- 
tainly a close student of Brahms, Liszt and Schu- 
mann. He knows his Grieg, he knows Tschaikow- 
sky, but he is under the spell of Brahms, but with 
this difference. He is more exuberant, more brilliant 
than Brahms, and I am sorry to say more prolix. 
This piano partition before me numbers ninety-eight 
pages. 

They must have lots of time yet in Germany. 


When I see a piano concerto in B flat minor my 
mind at once reverts to that brilliant tour de force of 
Xaver Scharwenka’s in the same key. That concerto 
always set my blood a-tingling. It wasso bold and 
noble. After the precipitous proclamation of the 
Liszt-like introductory measures, there comes such a 
romantic, satisfying cantabile with a wide arpeg- 
giated accompanying figure that is Scharwenkaat his 
best. His second concerto in C minor is more finished, 
but is it so spontaneous? 

The scherzo in the first work is one of the best in 
the literature of the piano with orchestra. It is 
piquant, dazzling and musical. 

Naturally the next concerto in the key of B flat 
minor that occurs to one is Tschaikowsky’s first. It 
is irregular in form and contains some inspired writ- 
ing, using the adjective in the conventional sense. 

You must remember Joseffy’s playing of this con- 
certo, the elastic rhythms and resistless, breathless 


! 
rush ! i otk 


I pass over the extremely difficult concerto in the 
same key by the Italian pianist Martucci and come at 
once to Stenhammer’s. . 

* * 

It opens maéstoso with a quasi-cadenza in octaves 
moving in triplets and outlining in full accord the 
concise theme—a simple phrase, the inflection de- 
scending, of two notes—the roots of which are B flat 
and F. This is announced first by the full orchestra, 
but just how! can’t imagine, for I haveonly the piano 
score, 

I particularly dwell on this first theme. because the 
composer does so much with it later. He finally, after 
some youthful flights in octaves and a scale run, 
teaches the nub of his discourse, 

But he is sober in its enunciation. It moves sos- 
tenuto and tranquillo. Its figuration suggests the 
Brahms of the D minor concerto, only not so whis- 
pering or tender as that first lovely theme in sixths. 

Enharmonic permutations follow, interspersed but 
sparingly with runs in full chords and octaves. It is 





modern in its figuration, for double chords, sixths and 
even tenths abound. 

After a change to E minor-G mujor we are intro- 
duced to a charming subsidiary melody, Schumann- 
like, yet Brahms incolor. This leads to a theme in 
D flat, really the second subject. Brahms again, you 
will say, and at first blush you are reminded of the 
second theme in F of the D minor concerto of the 
great Johannes, 

After the orchestra takes up this song-like section 
the accompanying piano figures are most florid and 
interesting. There is a gigantic shake at the close in 
a full extension of chords, which requires a generous 
paw. Otto Floersheim would just dote on such a 
passage, for he delights in chords of the dissipated 
eleventh and obscene (but not heard) thirteenth. 


* 
- + 


Then comes the working out, and here Herr Sten- 
hammer proves his strong musicianship. It is most 
ingenious, and it sounds, He has a true piano style. 
Histonalities are bewilderingly changeful—a sign of 
youth—and he is too long winded, He wants to show 
us allhe knows, Finally we return to the first subject, 
but this time animato, and the coda agitato rushes 
recklessly to a brilliant and effective finale. 

Technically the demand is on the wrists, although 
there are scales at the close. 


Then follows a scherzo marked vivacissimo which 
being serisible I played ata galloping adagio, InG 
flat I fancy it is effective, but here the orchestra must 
play an important part, for the piano has any number 
of detached, breathless and unfinished phrases, which 
the other instruments piece out. 

The section marked B should have been Brahms. 
The broken octave melody is very familiar. A trio 
in B minor and then a flashing finale. 


ce 
* * 


As I turned page 53 I wondered if the andante 
would disappoint me. To my surprise and delight I 
found it the best of the four movements musically. 
It is full of music ; the piano part is rich in harmonies, 
and it is so modern, although it suggests a folks tune. 
A second subject is still simpler and graver, and the 
entire movement, with its whispering close and poetic 
farewell to the theme in faltering accents, stamps the 
composer as a man of esprit, of genuine sensibility. 


* 
o ~ 


The last movement returns to the initial key, and 
in a theme of curious progressions, a little affected, 
yet virile, it swings along in no uncertain mood. 
But when the second subject was reached I was en- 
chanted. Hungarian, of course, and of a sweetness 
that thrills like the second theme of the last movement 
of the B flat concerto of Brahms. This is followed 
by a poco piu animato that is extremely Schumannish 
in construction. 

Then in the durchfiihringsatz the composer worries 
his two subjects as a dog does a rat. With mere 
stenographic hints in the second piano part you can 
guess that the orchestra may be very effective. 
There is no let up until the rondo form is interrupted 
with an andante in B flat, a reposeful subject which 
anticipates the coda. Its meaning I cannot fathom, 
but the close of the work in the same key may be its 
raison d’étre. 

This brilliant Stenhammer concerto is too long, too 
massive, too much stained with others’ ideas, and 
without enough relief, yet for a first opus it is most 
refreshingly promising. It requires strong fingers 
and a strong brain to interpret its healthy—for it is 
free from morbidities—music. Joseffy has it in his 
repertory. Why doesn’t he play it next season? 


* 
* * 


The concerto is materialistic to the core, yet its 
creator, although he enjoys the pomps and vanities 
of Liszt and life, has not quite forsworn the love of 
the spirit, and there are glimpses cf the classic Ilex 
grove, chaste alleys of cypress, where you see the 
statue of Apollo near the crucifix or a pair of beads 
hanging on the fair front of Venus ! 


o*s 


I never met the late Col, John Cockerill but once 
and the circumstance was peculiarly interesting for 
me. I was at the time the music critic of a morning 
paper inthis city. Ellen Beach Yaw, the lady with 
the Mount Everest top notes, made her début at Car- 
negie Hall on a Saturday afternoon. Walter Dam- 
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rosch was giving a series of Sunday popular concerts 
and always played the program at the Saturday 
matinée. I attended, heard Miss Yaw, and in an evil 
moment deferred writing my criticism until the 
Monday morning paper, knowing full well that the 
program would be identical. 

Alas! the Sunday night concert never came off, 
for the orchestra went out on a strike on account of a 
soln ‘cellist named Hegner, who didn't belong to the 
Musical Union, or some such nonsense that only mu- 
sicians can concoct, 

But my eriticism got in all right Monday morning, 
and Colonel Cockerill, who never missed a deal if he 
could help it, simply printed in parallel columns in 
the Commercial Advertiser the story of the strike and 
my criticism of the concert that never took place. 

Oh, how I was roasted, fried, stewed, fricasseed, 
panned and served up in various delectable manners 
by the boys on the Rialto andin Park row! 

When I met Colonel Cockerill a few days later I 
eagerly explained—as if the thing amounted to 
much—that I had heard that concert, but on Satur- 
day afternoon, and not on Sunday night, and—— 

‘‘It made a mighty fine story, all the same,” said 
the colonel, with a twinkle in his eyes. And that 
was all the consolation I ever got, and that was the 
first and last time I met the popular and lamented 
newspaper man. 


He 
. * 


And that reminds me of a story Fred Comee, of 
the managerial staff of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, told last week up and down the reaches of Broad- 
way. 

Comee swears that he got it from Frank Lane, and 
Frank Lane secured it from his father, John Lane. 
So it must be authentic, and it is most certainly not 
new. In fact, I dimly remember my father laughing 


over it. 
* 
a * 


In a Western city, said Mr. Comee, Edwin Forrest 
was playing. One night he needed a little boy or 
girl to play the part of a daughter in a rip-roaring 
drama of the old style. The boy who had previously 
played the part was sick, so a hurry call was sounded, 
but the best they could do was to secure the services 
of a dwarf from a museum. Mr. Forrest had not 
been apprised of the change, so as he seized his child 
and started to rush up stage he was almost paralyzed 
by a bass voice in his ears: 

“If you drop me, you old pop-eyed galoot, I'll 
make it hot for you!” said the voice of his daughter, 
and the actor almost did drop the dwarf. 

There was much laughter afterward, but the dwarf 
never played that part again. 

He was too irreverent, said Mr. Forrest. 

- e * 

One of the most curious cases down for hearing in 
the Court of Chancery is the final settlement of the 
disputed will of the celebrated prima donna, Mme. 
Titiens, whose death occurred in 1877, nearly twenty 
years ago. Mme, Titiens was born in 1840 at Ham- 
burg. She made her first appearance on the stage at 
the early age of fifteen. She was never married, and 
at her death her immense fortune was left to a 
relative, who, however, disappeared three years be- 
fore her death, and has never since been heard of. 
The missing relative, Peter Tietjen, was in 1873 resid- 
ing in Cardiff,.and shortly after that time he intimated 
his intention of going to South America, but whether 
he ever did so cannot be traced. For nearly twenty 
years the next relatives have endeavored to obtain 
the wealth on the presumption that he is dead, and 
has left no heirs, and last year an order was granted 
that after proper advertising, if he or his heirs failed 
to appear, it should be assumed he was dead. 


aa 
* . 


If Jean de Reszké has been engaged to a countess 
for seven years, he is not nearly so impetuous a lover 
in private life as he is upon the stage, says the Boston 
Traveller, 

+ ? +. 

A Chinaman lately returned from a trip to Europe 
treated his countrymen to the following description 
of the piano : 

‘The Europeans keep a four-legged beast which 


they can make sing at will. A man, or more fre- 
quently a woman, or even a feeble girl, sits down in 
front of the animal and steps on its tail, at the same 
time striking its white teeth with his or her fingers, 
when the creature begins to sing. The singing, 
though much louder than that of a bird, is pleasant 
to listen to. The beast does not bite, nor does it 
move, though it is not tied up.” 
This story was first told in Mozart's tempo. 


THE MOZART OF AMERICA. 

‘‘On Easter Monday evening a concert was given 
at Branchtown, Pa. Its principal patron and presid- 
ing genius was Mr. Barney, a city banker. The great 
event of the evening was the first appearance in pub- 
lic of Master Darwin De Wood, a musical genius of 
such wonderful talent that he may well be termed 
the ‘Mozart of America,’ Only seven years of age, 
he is the performer of his own compositions, which 
are varied and marvelous; obtruse modulations, 
overhand minor solos and rich classical harmonies— 
all are evolved by him with apparentease. His father, 
Professor De Wood, is a prominent teacher and com- 
poser, so the child will have a thorough musical edu- 
cation. 

‘* We must mention that before leaving the church 
little Darwin was presented with a gold watch worth 
$25, a handsome memento of his first appearance as a 
musician.” 

I found this in the Philadelphia Press. What do 
you think of the names of that unhappy boy? 


«Tell me, mon ami,” said M. Bizet to M. Gounod, 
as they walked together in the celestial gardens, 
keeping time with soft arpeggios to their spirit foot- 
falls, ‘‘how long, think you, will the good that men 
do live after them?” ‘‘That depends,” replied the 
composer of Faust, kicking away stray jaspers and 
rubies that obstructed his path, *‘upon how long our 
friends, Abbey and Grau, continue to visit Chicago.” 
Whereupon the listening cherubim smiled and the 
two immortals wandered on and were lost in the 
gathering Gétterdimmerung. 

A specimen of Chitago Post humor. 

* 
* 7 

Mother—Come, Fritz, why are you so naughty to- 
day, just when auntie is paying us a visit? 

Fritz—'Cause auntie told me that if I was a good 
boy she would sing for us this evening. 

Couldn’t you swear that this was from a German 
newspaper? ilies 

The death of Baron de Grimm, while not unex- 
pected, was a shock to his many friends. He was 
an inveterate theatre and opera goer. 


Ghiselle at Monte Carlo. 
MONTE CARLO, April 6, 1896. 
ESAR FRANCK’S posthumous opera Ghiselle 
was given for the first time upon any stage this 
evening at the Grand Theatre, with Mme. Eames Story in 
the title réle. It attracted one of the most brilliant audi- 
ences seen there this season. 

Among the auditors were the Prince and Princess of 
Monaco, the Prince of Wales, Col. A. Paget, Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Lady A. Gordon Lennox, Mrs. Walter and 
her son, Mr. Walter, Mr. Julius Stewart, Mrs. Ayres, Lord 
Valletort, Mr. and Mrs. Sachs, Mr. Isidore de Lara, Mrs. 
Ballantyne, Miss Lothrop, Mile. Simmonet, Mrs. A. Padel- 
ford, M. de Walleville, Lady Molesworth, Mme. Marie 
Magnier, Lady Bulkeley, Mrs. Pratt, &c. 

As to the performance, from every point of view it was 
superb, and not the smallest share of the success which the 
opera made was due to Mme. Eames’ creation of the réle 
of Ghiselle. The progress made by the young American 
prima donna of late is astounding. It is not only her voice 
which has developed and ripened. Her art has become 
broader and surer. She created this réle with an authority 
that imposed itself upon every listener. You felt that the 
réle was in a finished artist's hands. 

To say that Ghiselle is a work of genius would be to 
blindly acquiesce in the opinion of a certain group of musi- 
cians, whose reasoning might easily be the following: 
‘* To be great music must be incomprehensible. Franck’s 
music is often incompr h ible, ergo it is grea .” 

And yet it is not an opera to be dismissed off-hand with 











few g remarks about its ‘‘ scholarliness,” some 
biographical details and stereotyped remarks about the 
loss sustained by art with a capital A when Franck died. 
Its composer's rank entitles it to more consideration. 

Among all modern French musicians Franck is one with 
the most pronounced individuality. It was not a happy 
one. His works embody in a saddening way the restless, 
unquiet spirit of the declining century. The flow of his 
inspiration is invariably interrupted as with a melancholy 
mark of interrogation. He had such a horror of the com- 
monplace that he never dared to be natural. Only the 
French word *' tourmentée” can define his music. 

His boldest utterance dies away in agitated uncertainty. 
His most graceful thought ends in a confused stammer. 
He never let his music ‘‘couler de source,” and yet few 
composers have had such a stream of pure original melody 
as Franck had. 

From the first page to the last of Ghiselle there is hardly 
a passage that could have been penned by anyone else. 
Phrases of extreme beauty are lavishly scattered through- 
out the work, and from their enjoyment you are often 
rudely aroused by some harmonic disfigurement or some 
melodic distortion that is not only the very last thing your 
ear expected, but also the last thing your ear will accept. 
And yet how exquisitely he could write ! 

EXQUISITE MUSIC. 

Look at the prelude to the second act, with the entire 
following scene for Gudruna. itis penetrated with mystic 
beauty, with a character of poetic reverie that sends the 
blood throbbing through your veins: What could be 
more beautiful than the music to GAzse//e’s Laisse moi 
pleurer, than Gudruna's Hélas, quel pays te recéle; than 
the trio in the first act, where the characters of GAzsed/e, 
Frédégonde and Gonthramm are imprinted on their music 
with masterly authority ; than GAzse//e's Helas, Gonthramm 
est mort, in the third act; than the delicious phrase 
accompanying Gonthramm's souvenirs when Giselle is 
spoken of by Frédégonde at the féte in the first act—a 
melody that recurs again and again ; that haunts you and 
lingers in your memory when more pretentious moments of 
the work are forgotten. 

In short, of isolated passages of great beauty there is a 
wealth, but the impression left by the work as a whole is 
one of sadness that so much science should not have been 
more happily employed. 

DRAMATIC INCONSISTENCY. 


It must be admitted that the subject is feebly developed 
from a dramatic point of view. The author does not seem 
to have known when to kill his hero. In the second act 
Gonthramm is left supposedly dead, yet he turns up in the 
next act alive and well. True, he has a big scar on his 
forehead, which is with difficulty accounted for by the fact 
that in the preceding act he was wounded in the back. 

Gonthramm and Ghiselle are nailed up in a church which 
is set on fire. How they escape being burned to death 
is not made clear, but they both die by poison in the next” 
act. Even here I have my doubts whether Gonthramm is 
really disposed of, for the author in a prefatory notice to 
the libretto complains that the exigencies of musical execu- 
tion necessitated a change from the original form of the 
drama, which was at first in five acts, and in which Gon- 
thramm revolts against Frédégonde—\ suppose after the 
dose of poison. 

Then again the author leaves one with a curiously con- 
fused idea of Frédégonde's nature. It is certainly his 
affair what particular denouement he leads up to; but | 
have the right to ask that his figures shall act in accordance 
with their character as he outlines them at first. To take 
only one instance, /rédégonde is—or, at any rate, I am 
asked to believe that she is—a lustful, ruthless woman. 
Acting up to this character she avenges herself for Gon- 
thramm's indifference to her charms by forcing GAzsel/e 
to take the veil. This might be torture with Gonthramm 
living, but with him dead it becomes positively ludicrous, 
and it must be remembered that /réd¢égonde, when she 
sees her orders consummated, believes Gonthramm is dead. 

Where, then, is the punishment? If GAzse/le really 
loved Gonthramm we may suppose she would rather be in 
a convent than anywhere else. She even says so when 
Ambrosius asks her if she takes the vows willingly and if 
she will observe them rigidly. She answers ‘‘ Oui, mon 
cceeur A Jésus veut s’offrir librement ; Gonthramm est 
mort.” Even such an erratic individual as Frédégonde 
might be expected to see this. But she carries out her 
scheme as though it were the most exquisite revenge 
imaginable. 

Some of the most deeply felt and truest music is in the 
fourth act. Dramatically this act is an anti-climax. 
Musically it is the ‘“clou” of the work.—Paris Laition 
New York Herald. 
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ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist 
Will return to America September 1. 
For engagements. and lessons (Lesche- 
tizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 
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The Young American Prima Donna. 


The past two seasons with the Damrosch Opera 
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226 Wabash Avenue, April 18, 1896. 

RESH from the glories of a triumphant Eastern 
tour, Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra 
resumed yesterday their concerts in the Auditorium. The 
intense heat doubtless prevented a greater attendance at 
the welcoming of the popular conductor, but there was no 
lack of enthusiasm. An interesting and novel program was 
given and should have attracted a greater number than 
assembled. The performance was one of the best ever 
given here, the touring experiences seemingly stimulat- 
ing to exceptional good work. The program opened with 
the overture from Il Flauto Magico, which the master of 
the glue pot in his analytical index of the work describes 
as being ‘‘ out of sight,” whatever that may mean. Then 
came Handel's string concerto in F, never heard here, which 
was a most enjoyable novelty, after which was the event- 
ful number of the afternoon. This was a new work by 
Frederic Grant Gleason, entitled Edris, a symphonic poem 

founded on a novel by Marie Corelli and called Ardath. 

‘In the program the passages in the novel upon which the 
musical poem is built are given verbatim, and appear to be 
a mixture of theosophy and verbosity. Mr. Gleason should 
have been advised to select a more understandable subject. 
His treatment of it, however, was worthy of his well-known 
orchestrating powers. In parts it is decidedly influenced 
by the Wagnerian school, but I will go more fully into the 
detail of the composition next week. 

The second part of the program was composed of Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony, which was played splendidly 
and received with unqualified delight. 


sn * 


A concert reflecting much credit upon all the soloists was 
given by the Artists’ Class of the Chicago Musical College 
-on Tuesday, and Dr. Ziegfeld must be congratulated upon 
one of the best attended concerts of the year. No less 
than six concertos were played with varying degrees of 
skill, but all gaining for their respective interpreters keen 
recognition from an undoubtedly musical audience. 

Gertrude Bischoff Baker was the first contestant for 
honors, and easily demonstrated that she possessed artistic 
perception. great industry and technical talent. In the 
Liszt E flat concerto she was considerably handicapped by 
the orchestral accompaniment, which was furnished by 
members of the Chicago Orchestra. It was under the direc- 
tion of Hans von Schiller, but the musicians were unac- 
quainted with his method of conducting and naturally the 
work was poor. It must have been excessively annoying 
to the pianist, who would have been quite within her 
province had she declined to proceed. Instead of which 
she kept up the fight and made a capital finish. Mrs. Baker 
should have played another selection and been given an 
opportunity of showing that she is gifted with real musical 
temperament. 

The program proceeded with much more smoothness 





when Dr. Ziegfeld took the baton in hand and conducted 
for his pupil, Florence Wells Metz, who gave an exceed- 
ingly clever performance of Weber's Concertstiick, op. 79. 
This young lady's playing is especially noticeable for clear- 
ness of touch and good technic, and her phrasing was ex- 
cellent and she possesses breadth of style and finish. She 
is decidedly one of the shining lights of the Chicago 
Musical College and will be an acquisition to the ranks of 
artists. 

A gem of artistic playing and real power was the inter- 
pretation of the violin Fantaisie Caprice (Vieuxtemps) by 
Miss Catharine Hall. This very talented girl created un- 
wonted enthusiasm and was recalled several times. Her 
staccato bowing was exceptionally fine, and her double 
stopping in the presto movement worthy of more than pass- 
ing mention. Since Miss Hall’s residence in the city she 
has already made a name as one of the best of the violinists 
and as an artist not only in name but in fact. 

Pearl McGill did some interesting ‘work in Draeseke’s 
concerto (op. 36), first movement. She is a sound and solid 
player, with firm touch, who plays technically difficult music 
with ease. The performance was characterized by much 
musical intelligence. 

Mathilde Johnson was very successful in Jadassohn’s 
concerto, op. 89, brilliancy and crisp touch being the most 
noticeable qualities in her performance, although at the 
same time she has tone coloring and temperament. 
Maurice Rosenfeld was most successful in his selection 
and played Rubinstein’s Andante and Finale from op, 25 
concerto in a manner justifying all expectation. His 
position is well assured and defined among the younger 
generation of pianists. With the exception of Mrs. 
Bischoff Baker all the pianists in the Artists’ Class are pupils 
of Dr. Ziegfeld and proved conclusively the unalterable 
position which he holds in Chicago musical circles. 

It. is unquestionably a fact that Dr. Ziegfeld’s college 
has brought more good artists to Chicago than any other 
similar organization and the thanks of a large number of 
persons are due him. His popularity is certainly the 
growth of years and most entirely deserved. 

The concert on Tuesday was further augmented by the 
violin playing of the brothers Rhys and the singing of 
Miss Ida Rahlfs and Miss Eunice Clarke Drake and a 
chorus. ae 

Victor Heinze, who is doing some good work in the city, 
gave a very successful and well arranged concert at Steinway 
Hall on Wednesday. Mr. Heinze is deserving of the great- 
est support, as he plays with much of the Leschetizky man- 
ner and is unquestionably an artist of high attainments. 


ed 

At the last meeting of the Amateur Musical Club, on 
Monday, the members were entertained by the Junior 
Amateurs. The younger organization acquitted itself in 
some cases commendably in an interesting program de- 
voted mainly to piano music. An especially promisingly 
neat, clear and well analyzed performance was that of Miss 
Edna Summy, a pupil of Mrs. Regina Watson, to whose 
thorough teaching so many Chicago pianists owe their 
musical knowledge. Miss Summy did not essay composi- 
tions beyond her capability; the numbers selected showed 
excellent judgment, were well thought out, well practiced 
and well played, and gave pleasure te the listener. So 
many of our young pianists try very ambitious works, too 
severely taxing their abilities, and the consequent result is 
a blurred mass of wrong notes. Another good perform- 
ance was the playing of twelve year old George Jones, who 
in a selection from Faust showed that with continued hard 
work and sound teaching he might one day attain a front 
place in the ranks of violinists. The concert was under 
the direction of Miss Allport and MissSchonberger, to both 





of whom thanks were due for their untiring endeavors to 
interest and heip young musical students. 
se 

Evidently literary people are not supposed to be musical ! 
It was my misfortune on Monday night to be among an 
audience (numbering nearly 1,000) which listened to some 
of the most excruciatingly bad musical performance ever 
given in this city or any other. Nominally An Evening 
with Authors, Poets and Writers of Chicago, still a con- 
siderable part of the entertainment was devoted to vocal 
and instrumental attempts. Presumably the audience was 
of the educated and enlightened order, as such speakers as 
Opie Read, Moses P. Handy, now editor-in-chief of the 
Chicago 7imes-Herald ; Colonel Ayme, of the 7rzbune ; 
Colonel Visscher, of Southern story fame, and Roswell 
Field (brother of Eugene Field) were on the program. It 
was therefore somewhat of a shock to find their very ex- 
cellent efforts interspersed with so-called musical numbers, 
which only the grossest exaggeration could so name. 

The Woodlawn Orchestra opened the program with a 
selection of what I know not, as the finishing theme was 
alone recognizable. This was The Sidewalks of New York, 
played by half the orchestra, while the other half were 
vigorously tuning their instruments. Fiorante’s Singing 
Lesson, interpreted by Prof. Ed. Kimpton and Miss Carle- 
ton Smith, was the next musical number. It would have 
been better had the accompanist not been in a great hurry. 
Then came an absolutely unique Jewel Song from Faust, 
recitative included. This aria was only distinguishable by. . 
the piano accompaniment, and the singer began in one key 
while the pianist played in another. Worse was to follow. 
Chopin’s delicious E minor valse was played in two-four 
time at galop speed by a Mrs. Brown, which evidently 
frightened a large rat out of its hiding place, and as it came 
in too close proximity to myself I left. 

The Oakland Club, where this entertainment was given, 
has had the reputation for having good musical programs, 
and it is an insult to decent intelligence to offer such out- 
rageously poor stuff as that provided for the entertainment 
of some of the brightest people of Chicago. 

s*#* 

And people talk of dull times in the musical profession ! 

Mrs. Hess Burr, the accomplished accompanist, of whom 
everyone speaks as the most gifted member in her branch 
of musical art, is in request at no less than eight different 
concerts and entertainments during next week. On the 
2ist she accompanies a very talented pupil, Mrs. Oscar 
Remner, in Steinway Hall ; 22d, she assists, in conjunction 
with Mme. Brema and Plunket Greene, at a recital in Mil- 
waukee ; 23d, Brema and Plunket Greene give a recital in 
Steinway Hall, with Mrs. Hess Burr again accompanying. 
The same evening another artist, Mrs. Genevieve Clarke 
Wilson, sings at the Summy chamber concert, Mrs. Hess 
Burr, as usual, being the accompanist. On Friday Plunket 
Greene sings for the Bankers’ Club, which also enlists the 
services of this very popular artist, who stands without a 
rival in her particular work. The two other engagements 
completing Mrs. Hess Burr's busy week are with two 
artists who have been coached by Mrs. Hess Burr, both of 
whom are winning laurels everywhere for their finished 
style and refined manner, Mrs. Janet Boyd Brown and Mrs. 
Oscar Remner, and Mrs. Hess Burr is justly proud of 


their success. 
** 


Too long absent from Chicago, Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop, who is frequently called the prototype in appear- 
ance of Christine Nilsson, made a very welcome reappear- 
ance on Thursday at a musicale arranged by Mrs. Nettie 
R. Jones at the residence of Mrs. S. M, Nickerson. This 
superb soprano, of whom indeed Chicago can well boast, 
has been touring for eighteen weeks and making great 
gains to her already immense reputation. 

On this occasion her singing was of the exquisitely re- 
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fined order of which we hear too little. The delightful 
carrying quality of her voice, which seems each time one 
hears her to grow more velvety, was heard to special 
advantage in both Italian aria and English song. Her 
enunciation is particularly charming, so clear and pure 
that one wishes such singing were heard oftener. She was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, as she is as popular 
socially as sought after artistically. 

Miss Nettie Jones and Miss Marie Cobb gave some 
musicianly examples of ensemble playing. Their numbers 
ineluded Troyka by Tschaikowsky, the Spring by Joseffy, 
arranged for two pianos by Emil Liebling, and by the way 
a charming and graceful arrangement; a Chaminade selec- 
tion and scherzo by Xaver Scharwenka. All these num- 
bers were played in thorough accord: one with the other. 
and with that delicacy and grace which have always dis- 
tinguished the ensemble playing of these two pianists. 

When the Sutro sisters came to Chicago at the time of 
the fair and demonstrated how attractive two pianos well 
played could be, Mrs. Jones and Miss Cobb joined forces 
and became the legitimate Chicago followers of the cele- 
brated sisters, and now they are in request at many con- 
certs and are always sure of an admiring and enthusiastic 
crowd, Of course there are many who essay the same 
character of performance, but none who have yet obtained 
any recognition. On Thursday the program included in 
addition to Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Mrs. Nettie Jones 
and Miss Cobb, some excellently played ‘cello solos by 
Mr. Day Williams, who has an exceptionally good quality 
of tone and has had sound tuition. 

* * & 

Leopold Godowsky had a splendid Western tour, meeting 
with the greatest success. He returned to Chicago only to- 
day and leaves shortly for an extended Soutbern tour with 
all dates filled and capital guarantees secured. 

* 2 # 


Some of the faculty of the Gottschalk Lyric School gave 
a concert on Thursday evening which was largely at- 
tended. 

I have it on the authority of Geneva Johnstone Bishop 
that it is very possible she will return to the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in September, she having resigned only 
to go on tour. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Vocal Science Club. 


Pavtate Action—RIGHT AND WRonG. 
EXERCISES. 








HE soft palate is a most important factor in the 
production of tone. It has been treated, when efforts 
have been directed to give ita certain position and action, 
in many ways. Authorities have variously supposed it to be 
in the way of tone unless raised and drawn back with sides 
spread; to be an assistance by drawing gradually upward 
in the ascending scale ; to give resonance cavity, and thus 
beautify the tone by being left low and far forward, yet idle, 
thus supposedly enlarging the upper pharynx ; to aid tone 
by letting its body draw upward while its sides were 
drawn toward each other, each condition reaching its great- 
est limit ofaction at the highest pitch; as being a sort of 
division between mouth cavity and upper pharynx, adding 
to or taking away from each at the will of the singer, 
through movements back and forth, and others. 

Analyzed physiologically, it is found to be a sort of con- 
necting link between the cranium and parts below, and 
is utilized in many functions apart from singing. It is 
largely composed of muscles, certain of which extend up- 
ward, others downward, at various angles, thus giving 
ability to be drawn in various directions and to be con- 
tracted to various sizes and shapes. All these muscles 
have a vocal office and are interdependent upon each 
other. The soft palateis directly attached to the posterior 
edge of the hard (bone) palate. 

Of the muscles composing the soft palate the palato- 
pharyngei arise mainly from the horns of the thyroid 
cartilege (Adam's apple) and pass upward back of and past 
the tonsils, looping themselves together at the uvula in 
part, while many of their fibres spread themselves largely 
through the entire body of the soft palate. A portion of 
the fibres becomes a part of the tensores-palati, which 
rise from the soft. palate and extend upward and back- 
ward to fasten into the temporal bones, or under surface of 


-hand touch cheek on outside. 





the cranium. When acting properly these pairs of muscles 
become most important agents in stretching the vocal 
cords by pulling upward and forward on the thyroid 
horns. Here let it be noted that just this influence is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that great or even good tone cannot 
be produced independently of it. Also, that if the palate 
be raised with tone, it is sure evidence that these muscles 
are unbalanced in their efforts and cannot exert the re- 
quired power for fine tone quality, particularly in the up- 
per, middle and higher tones. 

Another pair of muscles is the palato-glossi, which rise 
from the sides of the tongue, passing in front of the tonsils 
and fastening into the soft palate, their fibres spreading 
largely through its entire body. These muscles are vocally 
important, their office being to pull downward upon the 
palate and upward upon the tongue, thus offering a neces- 
sary support against down-pulling influences from other 
muscles upon the tongue. The contraction of these mus- 
cles (palato-glossi) is most necessary to fine tone. 

The tensores-palati are still another pair of muscles 
which rise from the palate, moving outward and passing 
around the hamular processes (hook shaped) and thence up- 
ward, to fasten into the base of the skull. The azygos 
uvulz form the inner muscular part of the. soft palate. 
This muscle contracts and often, upon high tones, pulling 
itself up into the palate out of sight. The offices of the 
pairs of muscles last named are probably to support the 
palate against too severe down-pulling and to render it 
more firm. 

To gain the proper use of the voice, all these muscles 
must sustain each its own part, and together they must 
exert a balanced effort. This condition is seldom found, 
the lack of which is sufficient to account for failure. The 
balanced condition will leave the palate low, tense, drawn 
inward, much reduced in size, with muscles extending to 
larynx and tongue drawn toward each other. Especia!ly 
is this true of the palato-pharyngei, which should nearly 
close the space between themselves. 

EXERCISES. 


To Lower Patate.—Grasp the nose with thumb and 
forefinger (palm toward the face) near the top. Then 
open mouth and insert the thumb of other hand (inverted); 
press upward in centre just back of teeth. Push thumb 
back until it sinks into soft flesh. Hold in place just at 
this point (union of hard and soft palate). Now picture 
mentally the space just under thumb and finger and above 
the flesh pressed up by the inserted thumb. To make the 
sense more tangible, breathe in and out through the nose, 
making breathy sound like the light snore of one asleep. 
When successful in realizing this space, endeavor to enlarge 
it by trying to press outward from centre either side, down- 
ward and backward, through any imagined agents inside, 
Continue these efforts independently of any results, for the 
sense of power to enlarge the space may be wholly absent 
foratime. Persist, however, pausing occasionally to make 
the snore as above directed, that you may keep well in mind 
the sense of the exact space. When able to feel the enlarg- 
ing of the space note the important point that the flesh of 
the palate will harden and bear somewhat down upon the 
inserted thumb. Make many such pressures of palate upon 
thumb until the effort is quite sure. 

Then at the instant of enlarging the cavity sing outa 
tone at easy pitch. If the palate moves upward with tone 
be convinced that the cavity has narrowed. Now make 
several efforts without tone, as above directed, and later at 
the instant of tone not only enlarge the cavity, but en- 
deavor to keep it so during tone. If successful the inserted 
thumb will free the downward pressure of the soft palate 
upon it, and the point will be gained. In every attempt 
with voice make a sharp attack of the breath and intend a 
fulltone. Sustain tone one, two or three seconds. 


TO NARROW PALATE. 
Insert thumb into the mouth and let forefinger of same 
Push thumb back until the 
last upper tooth is felt by it. Still push further back on a 
level with the roots of the tooth until the thumb presses 
into soft flesh. Hold thumb at this point and press back 
and out and notice that the flesh yields, letting thumb sink 
into a hollow. Still keeping this pressure, make a whisper 
of the word ‘‘ kuck” and notice that the flesh pushes in- 
ward upon the thumb. Continue to whisper the word and 
resist the inward pressure of the flesh with thumb until 
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you can aid the inward pressure voluntarily, and later gain 
the power to press inward without the whisper. Establish 
this habit well. : 

Then at the instant of pressing inward sing out a tone, 
always at easy pitch. Intend to vibrate the tone just out- 
side of the point pressed inward. Let the tone seem to 
pass through nasal cavity and outward toward ear. When 
successful the side of palate touched will press strongly in. 
ward at tone. When safe try to combine this effort with 
the enlarging of the cavity as directed in earlier exercise. 
Attempt the combination first withput tone, and when safe 
with tone. Do not try to test both at the same time, but 
alternate the tests and endeavor with each to add the 
other. When successful with one side of palate, duplicate 
the practice on the other. Later combine the two sides 
with attempted cavity enlarging. 

TO NARROW PALATAL FOLDS, 


Insert a forefinger into the mouth, with thumb of the 
same hand teuching cheek. Push backward past last 
back under tooth, downward beside vertical portion of 
tongue until the tonsil is felt. If able let finger remain 
pressed against tonsil while you makea hawk as though 
to expel mucus from the throat. Notice at this instant 
the tonsil presses inward upon the finger. If this contact 
of finger with tonsil nauseates, then remove, and with open 
mouth watch the inward movement with hand mirror. 
Later gain ability to draw tonsil inward without the 
hawk. Practice patiently and without much effort. 
When safe sing dut a full tone as directed at the instant of 
drawing tonsil inward. Test with finger, or, if unable to 
endure it, with mirror. If tonsil moves inward with tone 
the point has been gained. Practice upon each side sep- 
arately and later together. Notice well that during these 
efforts the tongue remains soft and almost idle, particularly 
at the corners at back. Do not expect much sensation of 
effort with tone, though the action may be as strong and 
right as that without tone, in which case the effort may be 
easily felt. 

It is not wise to hasten the effort combining all the 
points studied. Give the practice time to become some- 
what habitual, and combine gradually. Also remember 
that these muscles are smal]. Do not overtax them or 
work them too persistently. Good judgment is necessary 
in pursuing this study. 

Again let the readers of Tue Musica Courier be re- 
minded that these exercises and tests are few and brief, 
and are intended more as guides to thought on the subject 
than as a sufficient means of vocal development. How- 
ever, the results possible from use of these suggestions can 
be made of great value to students and professional singers 
as well. A full week’s work, yes, many, may well be de- 
voted to the above exercises, the results of which the club 
hopes to have mailed it by letter. Next week other points 
will be considered. 


Notes.—Lectures are given every Tuesday evening 
under the auspices of the Vocal Science Club. Those who 
may wish to attend may obtain tickets by applying by mail 
to the secretary of the club, 229 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city. 

Any communication sent to the above address with ref- 
erence to vocal science or the work of the Vocal Science 
Club, or asking for advice of any kind, will be gladly at- 
tended to by the club, This is meant particularly for those 
out of New York city. V. S.C. 








Bultz.—Paul Bultz has been very successful in Stock- 
holm, and the intendant of the Royal Theatre offered him 
an engagement for an immediate Gastspiel at the Opera. 
Circumstances preyent Herr Bultz from accepting the pro- 
posal till next year. 

Vienna.—The general opinion in Vienna is that in his 
Cricket on the Hearth R. Goldmark has made a great step 
forward. The work does not follow the Wagner path, but 
is mainly lyrical, yet the Wagnerians did not withhold 
their applause. The three act fairy tale Vineta, by Suppé, 
was revived at the Raimund Theatre with partial success. 

Mozart Memorial.—It is now definitely announced 
that the Mozart memorial will be unveiled by the Emperor 
of Austria on April 21 at 10 a.m. The statue of Mozart is 
9 feet in height, and the base is adorned with two scenes 
from Don Giovanni. 
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HAT much talked of diamond tiara was pre- 
sented to Mme. Nordica last Wednesday night at the 
close of the first act of Lohengrin. The presentation was 
simple, without fuss or feathers, for the gift was handed 
across the footlights to Jean de Reszké in a big basket 
of roses. The casket was then given to the popular and 
handsome singer, and surrounded by the principals and 
chorus: of Lohengrin she bowed to the thunderous ap- 
plause of the audience. 

The house wds crowded, and after the curtain had fallen 
several times Nordica appeared, wearing the tiara on her 
shapely head. More applause, and finally the de Reszkés, 
Nordica and Seidl walked across the stage, and then the 
house quieted down. 

The coronet contains 233 gems, and is said to have cost 
nearly $5,000. It was presented by the admirers of Nordica 
among the box and seat holders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. James Otis had the affair in hand and brought it 
to a successful ending. 

Attached to the basket was a large envelope containing 
the following addressed to Mme. Nordica: 

To Mme. Nordica : 

We beg your acceptance of the acccompanying ornament as a token 
of regard from some of your friends and admirers, and in recognition 
of your deserved artistic success, of which, as your compatriots, we 
are justly proud. 

This brief greeting bore the engrossed signatures of 128 
donors. 

The opera after the first act has seldom been sung with 
more enthusiasm. Nordica and Jean de Reszké fairly out- 
did themselves. The Ortrud was Olitzka, who made a 
strong impression by her impassioned singing and dramatic 
acting. Seitz was the Hera/d and made a slip in the 
second act. The 7¢/ramund was Kaschmann, who was 
as usual satisfactory. Edouard de Reszké was the /red- 
erick. The performance was in German, Mr. Seidl con- 
ducting. 

On Thursday evening Don Giovanni was given for the 
first time this season, with this cast : 


DOmRR ABBA. rcccccnwepecessssocercesecccesssccccacescccscccees Nordica 
Donna Bivithi...c..ccccscscccscbesescsecceccccsccccs Sophie Traubmann 


Frances Saville 


eerrerrrr errr rr iit) terete eer rr ere eee eee 


Leporelle. .cccccccccsceccscenseccesecsssccescvesessesscece Ed. de Reszké 
Dott Ottavl, sadccccvccsvcvavacseborencccccccccccsccscccces os Cremonini 
Maametto. . ccccacesecccs+s seccsecarccovccccccgecccccccccccess ,---Carbone 
Tl Coco bativs ses cdccccndensseescccccecceg ss. cresccsccece Arimondi 

Maurel 


Don Giovantl....ccsccesceccecscccsscvesccvcesccvesesscesceecseoes 

Don Giovanni was good in spots. Maurel was magnifi- 
cent. The drinking song was most eloquent and his acting 
will always be treasured inmy memory. His characteriza- 
tion is subtle and the licentious rake lives for us. Especially 
fine is the manner in which the boastful, blasphemous 
hidalgo is transformed at the close by the icy hand of 
death. 

This masterpiece of masterpieces, we were told by some 
one last week, should only be approached in a’ merry 
mood ! ’ 

Shades of Gounod! There are in it the most remarkable 





contributions to the psychological drama ever penned. It 
is safe to say that if Don Giovanni had not been composed 
Beethoven would have missed a ‘‘ long foreground,” to 
quote a phrase of Emerson about Walt Whitman. 

The opera has tremendous moments. No other word can 
express it. Yet itis so simple in construction. With the 
Last Judgment, the Vision of Ezekiel, the Mono Liza, the 
Ninth Symphony, Tristan and Isolde and Faust, Don Gio- 
vanni will live forever and a day. 

Mr, Finck finds too many arias in the work, which is say- 
ing that a beautiful forest has too many trees ! 

It is the overwhelming number of ideas and the profound 
feeling for dramatic effect that will keep this opera alive 
when much that we acclaim to-day is relegated to the 
limbo of things discarded. 

Nordica was too tired to do herself justice. She sounded 
weary and the mask trio was bad as to pitch. Traubmann 
gave evidence of her improvement in the trying réle of Z/- 
vira, and the girl has a beautiful fresh voice, by all odds 
the best voice in the company. Mme. Saville is always 
pretty and graceful, but she made nothing definite out of 
Zerlina ; besides she wandered from the key, as usual. 

Carbone is really a valuable little artist, only we wish 
that he would not play Masse¢to so buffo. It had a touch 
of Beckmesser and the smuggler in Carmen. 

Cremonini was weak. He sang Dalla Sua Pace out of 
tune, and Il Mio Tesoro was bad enough the first time, but 
when he repeated it he slipped in two bars and bellowed 
at the close. The young man has almost a canine love of 
praise, and he does hug the footlights so desperately! He 
is endangering his artistic future with such childishness, 
for he has talents and voice. 

Edouard de Reszké was the Leforelio. The burly 
humor of that graceless panderer but amusing scamp was 
given us with his old-time uaction and amazing vocal 
volume. * 

The tempo was brisk throughout. Mr. Seidl conducted. 
A piano was used in the recitatives. 

Friday evening Lucia, with Melba, and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, with Calvé, were repeated. At the matinée Melba 
was hoarse, so Marie Engle took her place as the Queen in 
Les Huguenots. Nordica, Scalchi, the De Reszk 3's, Plan- 
gon and Maurel participated. In the evening La Traviata, 
with Saville, and La Navarraise, with Calvé, were sung for 
the last time this season. The attendance at both perform- 
ances was large. 

Sunday evening Maurel, Scalchi, Lola Beeth, Plancon 
and Cremonini appeared in concert. Adamowski did not 
play the violin because of some injury to his hand. A 
rather slim audience was present. 

Last Monday -night Carmen, with Calvé and the de 
Reszké’s, was played, and last night Aida, with Nordica, 
was to have been given. To-night Faust, and to-morrow 
night Falstaff. 

The members of the opera company now at the Metro- 
politan Opera House have asked Messrs. Abbéy and Grau 
to accept from them, as an evidence of their esteem and ap- 
preciation, a testimonial performance, in which all the art- 
ists of the company desire to take part. M. Jean de 
Reszké, acting for himself and fellow members, wrote this 
letter to Messrs, Abbey and Grau, expressing the wishes of 
the company : 

Messrs Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau: 

DEAR FRIENDS AND MANAGERS—Acting as the representative of 
all my associates, | address myself to you, to tender you, in ac- 
knowledgment of the delightful relations that have so long existed 
between us, our artistic services for the evening of Friday, April 24, 
if that date will be convenient. 

I beg the favor of a prompt reply to this note, expressing at the 
same time the hope that this will be in the shape of an acceptance. 
Very cordially yours, JEAN DE RESZK&, 

On Saturday he received the following reply : 

New YorK, April 17, 1896. 


Jean de Reszkhé, Esq., Gilsey House, New York : 
DEAR MR. DE RESZK&—Your favor of the 16th at hand, and we will 





say to you, as the representative of all your associates and as the 





doyen of our company, that we accept with the ¢ t of pl . 
the extraordinary and delightful compliment paid us in offering us 
a testimonial to be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday 
evening, the 24th inst. 

We think we are justified in feeling highly honored at the compli- 
ment you and they have conferred upon us and we beg to express to 
you and tothem our most heartfelt thanks, 


Very sincerely yours, Henry E, Aspey, 


MAURICE GRAU. 


The testimonial performance will take place at the Metro- 
politan next Friday evening, and will consist of the fourth 
act of La Favorita, the third act of Falstaff, the mad scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, the third act of Aida, the 
third act of Carmen and the fifth act of Faust, together 
with the soldiers’ chorus from Faust, in which Mesdames 
Melba,Calvé, Saville, Lola Beeth, Scalchi, Mantelli, Olitzka, 
Kitzu, Bauermeister, Van Cauteren and Nordica, with MM. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, Cremonini, Russi- 
tano, Lubert, Mauguiére, Capoul, Kaschmann, Ancona, 
Companari, Arimondi, De Vries, Carbone, Castelmary, 
Vaschetti, Vanni, Rinaldini, Viviani and Maurel and the 
entire Metropolitan Opera House chorus will take part. 
The conductors on this occasion will be Signors Bevignani, 
Seppilli, Saar and Anton Seidl. 

Carmen will be sung at the farewell matinée and Lohen- 
grin Saturday evening with the de Reszkés and Nordica. 
There is also talk about a supplementary performance of 
Tristan and Isolde with the great cast. 








Ondricek Sails.—Ondricek sailed on the Havel April 21. 


Harlem Philharmonic Musicale.—The last Harlem 
Philharmonic Musicale, Henry Thomas Fleck director, 
which took place last Thursday morning, the 16th inst., was 
a pronounced artistic and social success. The following is 
taken from the local press: 

The Thursday morning musicale of the Harlem Philhar- 
monic Society was as ideal as one could desire. The ladies 
and Ffrangcon-Davies. There you have a combination. 
The program was short, but exceedingly comprehensive. 
There was the dramatic, the lyricand the comedy. In the 
hands of a Celt, which means, sentiment, passion and fire, 
with a rich, mellow, baritone voice asa vehicle, combined 
with rare lyrical skill, the time passed too quickly. From 
the dramatic Prologue of Leoncavallo’s to Stanford's Irish 
classic,"Father O'Flynn, with its delicious dash of Celtic 
humor, was a wide step. Such enunciation froma singer 
who sang to the ladies, not at them, met with quick, respon- 
sive appreciation of the finest points. Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies has the happy faculty of projecting his feelings and 
ideas upon his audience. You are in touch with him at 
once. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies remarked after the musicale 
that he never sang to so charming and unique an audience. 
He felt instinctively their sympathy and appreciation with 
the first note. But the personal eloquence of Mr. Ffrang- 
con-Davies is a big factor, after all. 

After the musicale the ladies gave Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies 
a royal reception in the parlors, the president introducing 
and the officers surrounding the guest of honor. At one 
time the parlors were filled and Mr, Ffrangcon-Davies per- 
formed the hardest work of the morning in shaking hun- 
dreds of gloved hands and exercising his mentality in 
framing pretty phrases. 

Monday afternoon a special meeting of the executive 
committee will be held at the residence of Mrs. Leander 
Crall, whose absence on account of family illness from the : 
musicale was noted with regret by many. 

The annual election will be held on Thursday next in the 
parlors of the Y. M.C. A. hall, and a full attendance is 
requested. 

The committee of reception were Mrs. Thomas Guerin 
Lloyd, Mrs. Henry T. Pierce, Mrs. Frank Littlefield, Mrs. 
Charles W. Dayton, Mrs. Lucien Warner and the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas H. Newman. 








THE. VIRGH. PRAGTICE CLAMIER: 


A Toneless Piano for Teaching and Practice. 





Mr. A. K. VIRGIL: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you on your useful 
and much needed invention, the “ Practice Clavier.” I am 
using it and like it very much, The principles of touch 
involved are entirely correct and meet my full approba- 
tion. For acquiring perfect finger control, for gaining 
strength ae endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excei . 

Wishing you t succ Iam cordially yours, 

tat ite wis RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 


AEE FE EK 3 3K 





TME EFFECT 

from the use of the Clavier is to make the touch 
accurate, firm, vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discrim- 
inative, delicate, enduring and finished ; it stops the 
annoyance from piano practice, saves a good piano, 
and rightly used secures greater artistic playing 
skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano 
in three years, and frequently greater than is EVER 
gotten at the piano. ; 


You can’t afford a Clavier? Are you 
a teacher or are you taking lessons? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to work three years by the old method for less 
artistic skill than you would gain in one year by the 
new? If you will drop old fogy notions, listen to 
reason and observe results, doubts, if you have any, 
will all be removed. 





Instruments Rented for the Season. Get Our Prices. 


Illustrated Oatalognue and Price List Sent on Application. 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West (5th Street, New York, 


and 12 PRINCESS STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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St. Louis, April 18, 1896. 
HIS week has been a busy one for our local 
amateurs and musicians in tLeir labor for the good of 
music. Mr. E. R. Kroeger gave his fourth piano recital in 
the chapel of the Church of the Messiah on Monday 
night, which as usual attracted an appreciative audience. 

The program consisted of four selections by Chopin, 
five études by A. Henselt and six short compositions of 
his own, all of which were played with that artistic finish 
for which Mr. Kroeger is noted. I presume this will be 
the last of Mr. Kroeger’s recitals in the chapel, as he has 
resigned his position as organist in the church in con- 
sequence of a proffered reduction of $200 a year, which the 
gentleman naturally declined. It is well known that busi- 
ness throughout the country is bad, and churches suffer in 
consequence, yet the economy is almost generally exer- 
cised with the singers and organists, seldom with the 
minister, and the former believe themselves as powerful an 
attraction as the latter. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Ladies’ Tuesday Musicale 
gave their fortnightly entertainment in the Memorial Hall, 
which attracted an unusually large attendance. The pro- 
gram consisted of a choice selection of vocal and instru- 
mental pieces by German composers, which were given in a 
masterly manner. Beethoven, Liszt, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Von Wilm, Wagner, &c., were all represented by 
some of their most favorite works. Mrs, Robert Atkinson 
was chairman on the occasion. 

Tuesday night the fourth and last concert for the season 
was given by the St, Louis Quintet Club at the same place, 
The large, discriminating and appreciative audience which 
filled the hall was ample testimony of appreciation. The 
club consists of Messrs. George Heerich, first violin; Val. 
Schopp, second violin; Louis Mayer, viola; Carl Froeh- 





have these gentlemen labored earnestly to give to our 
music loving people rare musical treats, confining their 
programs to the best classical chamber music ; that their 
labors have not been.in vain has been shown by the yearly 
increase of patrons. The program of the last concert in- 
cluded the quartet by F. Haydn, op, 76, No. 22, and the 
quintet by Dvordk, op. 81, in A major; both were played 
with perfection, all the participants seeming animated to a 
high degree. It was especially in the last composition that 
their technical skill and musical temperament was most 
severely tested and they were found not wanting in either. 
The applause was spontaneous and well deserved, 

Mr. George Heerich and Mr. A. G. Robyn had the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves in Grieg’s sonata in F, 
op. 8. Both gentlemen are masters of their respective 
instruments. The exquisite full tone which Mr. G. Hee- 
rich is able to draw forth from his violin and the finished 
style of bowing were ably supported by Mr. Robyn’s piano 
accompaniments. The loud and prolonged clapping of 
hands which greeted the players at the conclusion of each 
movement seemed to inspire them to more brilliant efforts. 
Mrs. Paul B. Davies was engaged as soloist, and had an 
excellent opportunity to exhibit her pure, powerful, res- 
onant and sympathetic soprano voice to the best advantage. 
Although the lady was recalled several times, she wisely 
declined to give an encore, as four selections were suffi- 
cient for one evening. 

The members of our Symphony Orchestra feel highly 
elated at the engagement for athree day musical festival 
at Memphis in the month of May, Two years ago they 
filled a similar engagement in that city, and if their per- 
formances were then sufficiently appreciated to secure 
them this re-engagement the musical. public of Memphis 
may rest assured that this year’s festival will far surpass 
the previous one, as the constant weekly rehearsals 
under the efficient direction of Mr. Ernst have been the 
means of vast improvement. : 

This afternoon the St. Louis Musical Club gave an in- 
teresting recita!, at the conclusion of which there was a 
reception at the rooms of the Artists’ Guild, to which all 
members were specially invited to meet the president, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore. In consequence of this the rooms 
were crowded by the many friends, who, besides shaking 
hands with that lady, partook of the cooling refreshments 
provided for them. W. MALmeng. 





To Europe.—Leon Margulies left for Europe yesterday 
on the Havel. Paderewski leaves to-day on the Teutonic, 
Armour Galloway.—Mr. J. Armour Galloway, the basso, 
will sing The Creation and Mozart's Requiem in Orange, 
N. J.. on April 27. 





Last Symphony Society Concert. 


HE last and sixth concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety took place last Saturday night in Carnegie 
Hall. No one pretends that the orchestra we heard was 
exactly the orchestra of the Symphony Society. That or- 
chestra has undergone some permutations the last several 
years. It has been an operatic orchestra, and a generally 
satisfactory one. It has seen hard service on the road, 
and yet, in the main, its playing at this concert was better 
than that of the Chicago Orchestra. 

It was finer in fibre, more intense, and if rough, why so 
was the playing of the Chicago band. It is always a de- 
light to listen to the tone of that eccentric man, Xavier 
Reiter, probably the greatest hornist alive. Then what an 
oboe is Felix Bour! No wonder Theodore Thomas quar- 
reled a decade ago with the Musical Union about his ad- 
mission to the Thomas Orchestra. Mr. Thomas always 
knew a good thing. That is why he has the best clarinetist 
in the country, M. Schreurs, 

Does your memory go back to the time when Otto 
Oesterle (now dead, but whose memory is still green in 
the hearts of his friends all over the country) and Schreurs 
created a sensation at the Thomas concerts by their mar- 
velous concerted playing of the Tarentelle, by Saint-Saéns, 
for flute and clarinet? 

Other familiar faces in Mr. Damrosch's orchestra last 
week were those of the first flutist, Carl Wehner, who was 
complimented by Tschaikowsky for his lovefy tone ; then 
there is the concert master, artistic and ever reliable, Jan 
Koert, and his desk companion, David Mannes, who soon 
goes abroad to study for solo work. The other strings are 
good, Miersch heading the ‘celli, and such able men as 
Manoly and Felix Leifels among the contrabassi. 

So, while the playing at this concert lacked finish, like 
the playing of the Philharmonic band, it was spirited, 
broad and musical. 

The E flat symphony of Schumann, the Rhenish, was 
fluently, if not very poetically, played. Until that noble 
movement so well named “ feierlich,” in E flat minor, was 
reached, the work was rather perfunctorily read. The last 
movement went with fire. 

The scheme of three such contrasted overtures as 
Iphigenie in Aulis, by Gluck; the Freischiitz, by Weber, 
and Tschaikowsky’s pulsing and poetical Romeo and 
Juliet, is a good one. Mr. Damrosch, as a program 
maker, improves each season. There is some tonal 
sequence, too, in the arrangement. 

The Gluck overture, with the close by Richard Wagner, 
was made familiar to concert goers by Mr. Thomas years 
ago. While Wagner has been justly praised for his 





lich, ‘cello, and A. G, Robyn, pianist. For many years 
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fidelity to the musical epoch, yet you hear him before five 
bars are played. His was a nature not to be kept within the 
frame of another's picture. 

The best delivered of the three overtures was the Weber, 
It was given with elasticity and brio. The ever welcome 
Tschaikowsky overture was, especially at the close, played 
with genuine passion. But I didn’t care much for that 
English horn, and so the Juliet episode lost much of its 
moving pathos. What a superb cantilena is that when the 
strings sweep on mounting wings of fire with the golden 
throated horns uttering those two short accompanying 
phrases ! 

What a master of emotion is this Russian, and how 
modern, morbid, sometimes, are his themes ! 

Antoinette Szumowska was the pianist. She gave a 
brilliant performance of Saint-Saéns’ second piano concerto. 
She made some slips in the prelude but her performance 
as awhole was characterized by surety. She is not very 
poetic nor hasshe a strong rhythmical sense, but she is a 
promising young pianist. 

When we heard Mr, Ffrangcon-Davies, the Welsh bari- 
tone, at the last Philharmonic Society concert we re- 
marked that it was a pity that an artist of such indispu- 
table merit should introduce himself to us in poor stuff by 
Parry, an English composer without talent. Yet Mr. 
Davies, who seems anxious to be the vocal propagandist 
for the English school of music (much school and no 
music), san; this concert a pretentious aria by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who is an awful bore when serious. ~ 

It was the Templar’s Soliloquy, from an opera—a failure 
—called Ivanhoe. Anything more depressing and mechan- 
ical we never encountered. It contained one good sentence, 
and that was a quotation from Die Meistersinger, from 
Hans Sachs’s immortal solo in the second act. 

But Mr. Davies sang this trite stuff with a devotion 
worthy of a better composer. His last line, ‘‘ Come night, 
come death, so this wild hour be mine,” was delivered with 
a passion that ennobled the music. He was most deserv- 
edly recalled three or four times. 

We append for record’s sake the program : 

De BET. I oc ncnntcne+tethnasctnstanmanianan .. Schumann 
Lebhaft. 
Scherzo: Sehr mAssig. 
Nicht schnell. 
Feierlich. 
Lebhaft. 
COMGREEN DUNNO oko covndctctvctesciacasthsannspenseneesers Saint-Saéns 
Miss Szumowska. 
Air, The Templar’s Soliloquy, from Ivanhoe..... Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies._; 
Woo thou thy snowflake till she meit for thee, 
Another and a wilder bliss be mine, 
My lovely Jewess! 
Oh, she has drawn a spell about my heart, 
And whelmed my soul with love! 
Her southern splendor, like a Syrian moon, 
Draws the full tide of my rebellious blood. 
Tho’ death should clasp me close ere set of sun, 
This hour is mine, and mine the tyrant’s mood, 
And I will woo her as the lion woos 
To bring his wild mate docile to his side; 
And I will win her as the lion wins 
That in the desert seeks his tawny bride. 
O, maid of Judah, trembling in my arms, 
Proud is thy fate to owh my conquering sword ; 
Though hell oppose with all its dire alarms, 
This hour is mine, and I thy ruthless lord. 
If death be host, I'll drain his cup for wine. 
Come night, come death, so this wild hour be mine. 
Three overtures— 
Iphigenie in Aulis (with close by Wagner)................ Glack 
PrOtMO tS Essie 86. ok die Soi ca dbs ice devccbeeeverctccevs Weber 





Next Manuscript Meeting.—The next private meeting 
of the New York Manuscript Society will be held next 
Friday evening, the 24th inst. 


Justice Gaynor Denies Injunction.—Justice Gaynor 
denied the injunction asked for by L. Conterno, who was 
fined $100 for employing non-union men and suspended 
from the New York Musical Union until such time as the 
fine should be paid. Justice Gaynor said: ‘‘ The union 
have as much right to protect themselves as any other body 
of men in any business. They can make their own rules, 
and those who do not like them and the enforcement of 
them can get out. This is a free country, and men can go 
out and get work for a cent a day if they want to work 
for it.” 


Debutants’ Opera Club.—The Débutants’ Opera Club, 
which has just been organized by Mr, Wm. Warren Shaw 
in connection with the Débutants’ School of Grand Opera, 
fills a want in New York musical circles. The club is under 
excellent patronage, which includes Mr. Henry Wolfschn, 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. A repertory of principal 
réles and choruses can be perfected at trifling expense. 


papers S interested in the progress of VocaL Art, who 

would judge from facts the advantages of the Modern 
or Natural Method, discovered and applied by Eminio 
Beart, and who would at the same time hear the most 
beautiful baritone voice, the best ever educated in America, 
may address Mr. Emitio Bexari, 118 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York. 














BROOKLYN, April 20, 1896. 

N Monday night at the Paderewski recital I 

caught bits of conversation carried on by a couple 

of women, sometimes between the selections, and some- 

times, I regret to say, while the pianist was playing. I 

heard such remarks as this in one of their talks; ‘‘ So full 

and round ”"—‘‘ such crispness, yet such a volume ”"—*' such 

color.” And then one of them said more clearly: ‘* Well, 

I don’t altogether like that tone. It would suit me better 
if it was redder.” They were talking about his hair ! 

When the distinguished Polack emerged through the 
bilious scenery he gave a momentary and, as it seemed to 
me, reproving glance about the house. Still it may have 
been because the electrician put all of the stage lights out 
as heentered. He had probably got used to arranging the 
lights for the Symphony Society, which lowers the audito- 
rium lamps during the music, thereby resting the eyes of 
the audience and reducing the heat, only this time he had 
got things wrong end to, and threw Paderewski and his 
associates into darkness that not even the amber aureole 
could relieve, while the audience had the satisfaction of 
still being able to see its own bonnets. 

This matter was soon remedied, If it hadn’t been they 
would have been compelled to bring in candles, for the 
players had to read their notes. It was the streaks of lean 
in certain parts of the Academy that made the pianist stare. 
He has not been used to that sort of thing over here, at 
least not since his first concert, when he did not entirely 
fill our little Historical Hall. The dress circle was nearly 
empty, yet the highest priced seats were nearly all taken 
and the gallery was full. The Brooklyn Institute was 
sponsor for this appearance and everybody supposed that 
the place would be filled to discomfort. 

But Paderewski never played better. It was a delight- 
ful performance. In the Chopin numbers he was exactly in 
the mood and in the showy things he astonished with the 
amazing celerity and strength of his playing. He appeared 
with the brothers Adamowski, of .the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in what the program said was the Rubinstein 
trio in B major, but which a musician in the audience said 
was a Beethoven composition. I confess frankly that I 
don’t know what it was, though the thing had not a Russian 
sound. Nobody who knows Rubinstein expected that it 
would. And the adagio with its variations was not new or 
characteristic of modern schools. 

It iseasy enough to say, ‘‘ Pooh! Anybody can tell 
Beethoven at a hearing,” but unless you are familiar with 
his e2uvre you sometimes can't. There are times when he 
resembles the grandfathers in his art and once or twice he 
suggests Wagner. I remember a trick that has been laid 
to all sorts of people but which I believe lies between Men- 
delssohn and Von Biilow. Without saying a word the con- 
ductor, who had been rated for playing modern music to 
an audience that affected a severe classical taste, substi- 
tuted a Bach number for something of Weber. It was 
hissed, because Weber’s name was on the bill at that point. 
After the hissing had subsided the conductor arose and 
solemnly informed his audience that they had hissed in the 
wrong place, because he had just played Bach. Oh, I 
guess it must have been Von Biilow. 

It may be thought good fun to mislead the critics and 
catch them tripping, but how about the audience? Have 
they no right to consideration? Many in our American 
audiences are students—if not of technic, at least of mu- 
sical history and theory—and they leave the hall with a 
false idea of the composer whose name appeared on the 
bill, and who was not the author of what was played. 

Thus the other night they got the impression that 
Rubinstein was just doing his Germanest, and succeeding 
marvelously ; but that he had suppressed all the national 
promptings of his nature at a cost of formalism and dry- 
ness, and had written something toorder. The adagio was 
refreshing, and the variations were quite too numerous. 
There was little magic in it all. They say that patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel—which is all rot of course 
—but how about the people who forswear their countries 
and their natures, and aim to be things that nature and 
their birth intended them not to be? Rubinstein was a 
great man. He might have been a greater if he had fol- 
lowed his bent. I don't believe, after all, that he wrote 
that Beethoven trio. Perhaps he interpolated the Tchai- 
kowsky-like pizzicato in the second movement. 

The brothers Adamowski appeared with Paderewski 
after Mr. McGrathski had fixed the music racks and Mr. 
Smithski had got the lights up; and at first they created a 
sense of disproportion. Everyone felt that they were to 
be dominated and suppressed, but all of a sudden, in the 





middle of the piece, they continued not to be suppressed, 
and the house realized that this was a trio and not Pa- 
derewski with catgut frills on the wires. Timothée ex- 
hibited his usual facility and light, sweet tone, and his 
brother, the ’cellist, gets a beautiful quality out of his in- 
strument, and has a briskness that is hardly rivaled by his 
better known and more smileful associate. The violinist 
afterward played Paderewski’s melodie and Cracovienne 
Fantastique, the former with plaintiveness, the latter with 
fire and a light, quaint touch that won many rounds of ap- 
plause for him—applause that he would not acknowledge 
by repetitions. . 

The pianist gave us the third Schubert impromptu in a 
fashion sweet and grave, the Schumann papillons with go 
mercurial and brilliant a stroke that you could fancy your- 
self on a June morning looking at the flutter of the actias 
luna or the jasoniades glaucus above the perfumed sward ; 
then a set of Chopin pieces, including a waltz, an im- 
promptu, a couple of studies and the berceuse, in all of 
them exhibiting the utmost delicacy without the too fre- 
quent offset of weakness ; his own nocturne in B flat and 
the second Hungarian rhapsody. He was most wonderful, 
technically, in the Brahms variations on a Paganini theme. 
What finger play! What singing of single notes through 
the clamor and hurry of decorative passages! What un- 
common results of pedaling! What wonderful glissades 
in fifths! What hands, and what a head to direct them! 
And what acombination in Paganiniand Brahms! Andthey 
tell us that we are never to see the pianist again until the 
next time! One thing about his playing the other night was 
made especially noticeable by the presence of others on the 
stage—the lowness of his seat, which seemed to imply a 
lack of arm leverage. He isa long backed man, is Pade- 
rewski, or he would have been obliged to lift his hands to 
his chin. And another thing that caused comment was the 
parade of boys selling photographs and analytical programs 
through the aisles. That kind of business is new in the 
concerts of the institute, and will not be repeated, I 
think. 

The institute, by the way, has made a good thing out of 
the Boston Symphony concerts here and has probably estab- 
lished the orchestra as a local permanency. It took in a mat- 
ter of $10,000 this time, as against $4,000 last year. The or- 
chestra is to return next fall under the direction of the insti- 
tute, and overtures have been made to bring Guilmant back 
here for a second concert tour. The plan is perfected and 
awaits only permission from the authorities for the great 
organist to leave Paris. 

I suppose that we do not make as much of our private 
concerts as we ought to do, for many them are of high artistic 
grade, and those in Brooklyn are more showy and sociable 
than those in your concert jaded town. After the sobriety of 
the Paderewski audience, and a somewhat conspicuous lack 
of multitude, it was a revelation to look in at the Academy 
the next night, when the private concert of the Apollo Club 
wasin progress. The big house was thronged, and with one 
of the gayest assemblages it would be possible to see. The 
bonnets alone were worth the price of what the admission 
might have been. 

As toadmissions, there are men who regard an invitation 
to one of these private concerts as among the great mis- 
fortunes of their lives. The wife must have a new hat for 
the occasion, which means anywhere from $5 to $50, he 
must get into his evening suit and replace that diamond 
stud that he lost last winter, he must not let his neighbors 
think that he can’t afford to keep his end up, so he must pool 
in with some other people and buy boiled oysters or salad 
and champagny water after the show, and he must go and 
come in a carriage. The club does everything in a man- 
ner conformable with its artistic importance; it engages 
high-class solo talent, it dresses the house with bunting, it 
turns the stage into a large and richly furnished parlor, it 
puts palms and ornamental foliage in the lobbies, and 
edges the orchestra space with shrubs and flowers. Then 
it fills the boxes with mayors and generals and dames of 
the 655—we beat you a little in swells, you know !-—and then 
everybody, on both sides of the curtain, is proud and 
happy. 

The bill was one of the usual mixed ones, with chorals 
that the club sang with great precision under Dudley 
Buck’s leadership and with sclos by Mrs. Vanderveer 
Green, who sang with a refreshed voice after her indispo- 
sition, and with short, dainty bits for the Philharmonic 
Club, that also did service in accompaniments on one or 
two occasions. The singers numbered about sixty, and 
when you remember that Mr. Buck is a choir leader and an 
organist, I am sure you will think it nowise remarkable if 
I say that there was a High Church sound in most of the 
music, The singers’ pipes were like those of an organ. 
The fullness of the harmonies, the swell and the tonal 
steadiness were admirable. Mr. Buck’s own setting of 
Tennyson’s Bugle Song was given in a spirited manner, but 
the cornets behind the scene would have been more 
effective if he had not stopped the music for them. Had 
he let them be heard through the singing, with an after 
note of distant echo, perhaps, the matter would have had 
amore romantic savor. There was no end of recalling for 
everything, and everybody was satisfied. 

At the Montauk Theatre the Bostonians have been 
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crowding the house with—what do you think ?—Robin 
Hood! Isn't the public a fickle jade? A while ago it did 
not want any more Robin Hood, and said so by staying 
away. Now that it has revived the piece the company is 
coining shekels. It is the same old thing, but there are 
bits of it that I protest I like. The glees and part songs 
have such a healthy, rustic sound, and are so thoroughly 
English that I wonder whether Mr. De Koven did not for 
years have to turn up his trousers when it rained in Lon- 
don and wear a monocle in order to get himself into touch 
with his theme. Everybody laughs at Mr. Barnabee in the 
same places as of yore, and everybody smiles contentedly 
when the sumptuous Jessie Bartlett Davis comes on. Mrs. 
Davis, by the way, made a hit in a sort of San/uzza part 
in a new opera in the repertory of this troupe, called A War 
Time Wedding. The thing is not very deep, but Mrs. Davis 
as a Mexican woman with a wrong to redress walks away 
with all of the honors. 

At the second of the nights with the poets in the institute 
course the themes were taken from Shakespeare. Miss Emily 
McElroy read various things from the plays, and there was 
a rarely fine and jolly set of glees and madrigals sung by 
the English Glee Club, which, as I have already explained. 
is not English and does not always sing glees. Beside the 
concerted pieces there were the Drive Away Dull Care, 
from Thomas’ Hamlet, sung in splendid fashion by Frederic 
Reddall ; Where the Bee Sucks, by Sullivan, sung by Miss 
Marion Walker ; Pommer's Sigh No More, Ladies, sung by 
Mrs. Hamlen Ruland; and Sullivan's Orpheus and his 
Lute, sung by Mr. Phillips. The Henschels are due this 
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Mr. Tretbar for Europe.—Some time in May Mr. C. F. 
Tretbar, of Steinway & Sons, will leave for Europe, to be 
absent several months. His numerous friends in Europe 
will be pleased to see him there. 

Heinrich Meyn in Montreal.—Heinrich Meyn sang 
on Monday and Tuesday, April 13 and 14, in Montreal in 
the Stabat Mater of Georg Henschel, the composer con- 
ducting the work. Both Mr. and Mrs. Henschel congratu- 
lated Mr. Meyn upon his fine voice and interpretation of 
the basso part. 

Carlotta Desvignes in Elmira.—The following press 
notice from among others describes Miss Desvignes’ suc- 
cess in Elmira : 

Georges Bizet had a worthy interpreter in his countrywoman, Miss 
Carlotta Desvignes, at the closing concert of Mr, Ketley’s star course 
last evening. Miss Desvignes’ singing suggests all the fire there is 
in music, all the revenge, all the pathos. She looks like the women 
of Seville, resembling Emma Ca)vé in features and attitude, and her 
singing of the Habanera forced many reflections upon the liquid pas- 
sions of the women of Spain and the imperishable beauties of Car- 
men. Her lovely contralto was heard in other songs, in one of 
which, Cowen’s Tears, every heart was touched as hearts can only 
be touched by the deep female voice with the words “ there are tears 
priceless as gems in the crown of the king.” The song was given 
with great sympathy.—Zimira Advertiser, April 14. 

Miss Desvignes sings for the Apollo Club, of Cincinnati, 
on the 30th inst. 

Wm, H. Sherwood.—The following clipping refers to 
Mr. Sherwood's performance at the Norwich festival on 
April 15: 

Mr. Sherwood as a piano virtuoso, who has long since proved his 
title to his laurels, has a very forcible style and phrases wonderfully. 
In the Weber-Liszt Polacca his touch was crisp and liquid, and against 
the composite background of the elaborate orchestration and despite 
the blare of the trumpets his individuality was never lost sight of. 
His style took instantaneously with the house, and a second number 
was clamorously demanded, even the orchestra laying down their in- 
struments to swell the applause.—Norwich Bulletin, April 16. 

Mr, Sherwood played again with enormous success at the 
concert of the Philharmonic Society of New Britain, on 
April 16, and in response to clamorous encore for the 
Weber-Liszt Polacea played the Paganini-Liszt Campanella 
brilliantly. Mr. Arthur Whiting, who alternates with Mr. 
Sherwood as piano soloist in the concerts of the Boston 
Festival Orchestra (with his own concerto), was a. pupil in 
piano playing of Mr. Sherwood for five years. Mr. Sher- 
wood is still teaching his old pupils at the Chicago Conserv- 
atory between the dates of his concert engagements. Mr. 
Sherwood will be the piano soloist and teacher for the 
eighth successive season at the summer session of the 
Chautauqua Assembly in New York. His activities are 
unflagging. 

An Informal Lunch.-—The friends of Mr. Krehbiel, who 
is about to be married, gathered at an informal lunch at 
Liichoy's last Friday, and had a delightful time. Among 
those present were Messrs. Geo. Nembach, Wm. Steinway, 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Paderewski, Charles and 
Frederick Steinway, N. Stetson, C. and F. Fechteler, Harry 
Edwards, Dr. Krug, K. Probst, A. Seidl. Also Messrs, 
Schutz, Spannuth, Schwarz, D. Von Bernuth, Cotterill, 
Meyer, Ziegler and Reitemeister. 


TUDIO TO RENT—Studio No. 305 Carnegie 
Music Hall, including new Steinway Grand Piano, Vir- 
gil Practice Clavier; also lodging accommodations. To 
rent for three months, from June 15 or July 1. 
For terms, dates, &c., address or call STUDIO NO. 305 
Carnegie Music Hall, Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, City, 








CINCINNATI, April 18, 1896. 


R. SCHOEFFEL, of the firm of Abbey, 

Schoeffel & Grau, is here with Bernhardt this week. 

The first thing he did was to look over the new Music 
Hall. 

‘*I cannot say definitely whether we shail bring our 
opera to Cincinnati next winter,” said the ever geniat 
manager between the acts of Izeyl, ‘‘ but I admit I was im- 
mensely surprised at the possibilities of your new hall. 
There is no reason now why Cincinnati should not have as 
perfect productions of grand opera as New York and Chi- 
cago. Your auditorium is one of the most admirably 
equipped buildings I ever saw. All the stage needs is 
some $20,000 worth of scenery. 

*‘ As to our own plans, I only know one thing definitely : 
we shall give no German opera next year. I doubt very 
much whether any other company will, despite the reports 
from Philadelphia. About this time last year we had a list 
of German subscribers to the old Metropolitan Company 
that would open anyone’s eyes. Such a strong element 
was not to be neglected, and we gave German opera. You 
know the result. We found the Germans wanted the de 
Reszké’s, Melba, Nordica, Calvé and other stars in one cast, 
with tickets at $2 each. That tells the story of our German 
venture.” 

*« Will Emma Eames be with the company next year?” I 

asked. 
i. ‘‘ Possibly, but if Miss Eames takes my advice she will 
stay away for another year. Then Melba will want two 
years off. Thus both will be more appreciated when they 
return.” 

‘* What do you think of Mapleson’s Imperial Opera Com- 
pany?” 

** Absolutely nothing ; does anyone? As soon asColonel 
Mapleson puts his foot in New York some of his creditors 
vow they will land him in Ludlow Street Jai); and further- 
more, I do not see how he can get a company together. 
We have practically all the great available singers under 
contract.” 

Mr. Schoeffel said that outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau would not be interested in dra- 
matic or musical attractions. 


* 
* * 


There were several chamber concerts during the week; 
a piano recital by Mr. H. G. André, assisted by Miss Louise 
B. Voight, soprano, and Mr. Adolf Hahn, violinist ; a vocal 
recital by Mrs. Theodore Bollmann (not Bohlmann), with 
Mr. A. W. Doerner and Mr. Oscar Ehrgott on the pro 
gram, and the regular concert of the Liederkranz. 


* 
* * 


I understand that Mr. C. A. Graninger,*‘ the oldest liv- 
ing "—in fact the first~graduate of the College of Music, 
will resign his position as instructor. It is a question of 
salary and acertain rather personal clause in the new con- 
tract. 

Mr, Graninger graduated from the college in '81. His 
work as organist at the Second Presbyterian Church has 
brought him no little local reputation. He is also the con- 
ductor of the Orpheus Club. If Mr. Graninger resigns his 
place in the faculty may be taken by a pianist who is at 
present a resident of New York. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Van der Stucken has been deluged with social 
honors this week. Dinners were given in his honor by Mr. 
J. G. Schmidlapp, by the directors of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Fred H. Alms, trustee of the College of 
Music and by Mr. M. E. Ingalls, the railroad president. 
At the latter Governor Bushnell and many other distin- 
guished gentlemen were present. Mr. Alms’ dinner was a 
unique and extremely pleasant gathering. The guests 
included the trustees of the College of Music, the entire 
faculty, the leading members of the Symphony Orchestra 
and the music critics of the daily papers, some ninety per- 
sons in all. 

Mr.’ Van der Stucken reaches New York Monday and 
sails for Europe Tuesday on the Havel. 


The new conductor certainly accomplished marvels with 





the Symphony Orchestra this winter. Out of material that 





had many weak spots Mr. Van der Stucken welded a body 
capable of reflecting his artistic personality, his energy 
and firmness. The ladies of the orchestra association have 
worked as no body of men ever did to give the orchestraa 
solid financial basis. The prospects for next year are ex- 
ceedingly bright. I hear that the annual guarantee will be 
increased by some $5,000. 

The newspaper writers, ever ready to give columns 
of attention to some musical enterprise of the moment, 
have not supported the Symphony Orchestra as they should. 
One morning paper frequently omitted all mention of the 
concerts. 

A decided exception must be made in favor of Mr. 
Leander Baker, who in the columns of the 7rzbune has 
done much toward attracting the attention of the public to 
the importance of maintaining a permanent orchestra. 


* 
* * 


Aproposof the 7rzbune, the following appeared editorially 
in that paper a couple of days ago: 


PADEREWSKI AND GOFRLITZ. 

Under the head Incomprehensible that excellent publication THE 
MUSICAL COURIER takes for the subject of its leading editorial the 
recent utterances of one Hugo Geerlitz on the press and public of 
America, : s 

Two interviews with Paderewski are quoted, in which that gentle- 
man speaks ina complimentary manner of the press of this country, 
and of the progress of musical art and of the capacity of the Ameri- 
can people to understand and appreciate music. What the 7rijune 
had to say of Mr. Goerlitz the Monday following the tt Paderewski 
recital in Cincinnati is then reproduced in its entirety, and the editor 
finds it impossible to le the conflicting statements of the artist 
and the manager. 

They are, indeed, irreconcilable. 

The 7rtbune has always maintained that Mr. Paderewski is a gen- 
tleman as well as an artist, and it follows that he could neither have 
given utterance to such opinions as those reproduced in THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER, nor have sanctioned the duct of his in ex- 
pressing them. Mr. Goerlitz, however, has not seen fit to deny that 
what he said here has been correctly reported. If he did, the people 
of Cincinnati would not believe him. It is unfortunate, under the 
circumstances, that Mr. Paderewski should be made to suffer for the 
sins of his factotum, but the remedy is apparent. 


Mr. William Ebaun, a young Cincinnatian, who returned 
to this city last week after two years’ study at Leipsic, 
where he played in Nikisch’s orchestra, has been appointed 
an instructor Of ‘cello and harmony at the College of Music. 
Mr. Ebaun will also play in the Symphony Orchestra. 








The subscription list for May Festival season tickets has 
been filled. The auction for choice of seats occurs April 


28. 
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Bernhardt did not draw large audiences at the Grand 
Opera House. For the opening night (Izeyl) there was a 
good sized orchestra. But there was no harp, and Pierné’s 
sultry Oriental music was cut right and left. The next 
night the oboe and 'cello disappeared, then two violins, and 
finally the French horns, until the theatre band reached its 
usual thin proportions. 

Will the day ever come when the music of overture and 
entracte. will have some artistic connection with the 
drama? 

As an introduction to harrowing Izeyl, the band played 
a Jubel overture during the intermission; when one might 
dream of tempted Buddha and the wanton passion of /zey/ 
the band played the Honeysuckle gavot or the Wiener 
Bon-bons waltzes. Far better is it to have no music at all. 

Rost. I. Carrer. 





Elson Lectures.—Louis Elson, the well-known Boston 
music critic, lectured before the New Century Club in 
Philadelphia last Wednesday. On Friday he lectured in 
Utica. He passed through New York on Thursday. 


The Last Paderewski Recital.—The last recital of 
Paderewski took place in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. This was the program : 


Variations on a theme by Paganini, op. 3..... 
Impromptu, op. 36 
Mazurka, B flat minor, op, 2%, No. 4 


' 
Sonata, B flat minor, op. 35, with funeral march.... } 
Nocturne, B flat, op. 16, NO. 4.....ccccecceecerecsenseeeenees Paderewski 
Fantasia on themes from A Midsummer Night’s 


Rubinstein Concert.—The third private concert of the 
Rubinstein Club, Wm. R. Chapman director, took place on 
Thursday evening last, the 16th inst., in Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall. The club had the assistance of Mr. 
T. Adamowski, violinist, with Mr. Emile Levy at the piano. 
The program, which was a request one, passed off brill- 
iantly, the club singing with admirable spirit and taste 
under Mr, Chapman’s intelligent direction. Incidental 
vocal solos were sung by Mrs. Caro Gordon Eakins, Miss 
Edith Marie Youmans, Mrs. Arlanden C. Bridges, and the 
gavotte from Mignon, by Mrs. Lillias Armstrong. An Ave 
Maria, written for the Rubinstein Club by W. R. Chapman, 
was sung for the first time, 

















Stefanski Arrived.—Mr. Varri Stefanski, the pianist, 
has arrived in New York from Europe by the Paris. 

Mr. Davies’ Recital.—Mr. Ben Davies, the English 
tenor, will give a recital of songs at the Waldorf on Friday 
afternoon at 3:80. 

Olitzka as Ortrude.—Rosa Olitzka made an excellent 
effect as Ortrude in the Lohengrin performance of last 
Wednesday night at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Signor Foli.—The basso Signor Foli, who recently came 
here from England, has gone to Tacoma, Wash., where he 
is building a home for himself. He will sing in the Elijah 
there next month. - 

Academy of Music, Baltimore.—The directors of the 
Academy, of Music, Baltimore, at their last annual meeting, 
a few days ago, approved of the lease of the building to 
Nixon & Zimmerman, the Philadelphia theatrical managers. 

Lilian Apel.—Miss Lilian Apel, formerly correspondent 
of Tue Musica Courier at Vienna and recently studying 
with Breitner in Paris, reached this city on the Augusta 
Victoria on Friday. She is now at the home of her parents 
in Detroit. 

Seidl to Play at Brighton Beach.—Formal announce- 
ment is made by the Brooklyn Symphony. Society that Mr. 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra will continue to give the con- 
certs at Brighton Beach this summer. They will begin 
the last week in June, 

The Pratt Concert.—Mr. Silas G. Pratt will give a con- 
cert in Chickering Hall to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon at 
8 o'clock, assisted by Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, contralto; Mr. 
Francis Fischer Powers, baritone ; Mr. Victor Herbert, 
‘cellist, and a string quintet. 

Mrs. Stocker Returns Home.— Mrs. Stella Prince 
Stocker, of Duluth, composer of Ganymede, has been here 
for some time, studying with Bruno Oscar Klein, Xaver 
Scharwenka and Mrs. A. K. Virgil, and has just returned 
to her home on the shores of Lake Superior. 

Mme. Guy d’Hardelot’s Recital.—A farewell recital 
will be held by Mme. Guy d’Hardelot this (Wednesday) 
afternoon at the Hotel Waldorf at 3 o’clock. Mme. d'Har- 
delot will be assisted by Emma Calvé, Signor Ancona and 
Mr. David Matines. A reception will follow. 

Death of a Well-Known Singer.—Reading, April 8.-- 
Christian Schroth, the well-known tenor, and for seven. 
teen years vice-president of the Harmonie Maennerchor, 
the leading German society of the city, died on April 8 at 
Reading, of a complication of diseases, aged forty-six years. 
—New York Times. 

Hinrichs’ Company Disbands.—Disaster has set its 
seal on Gustav Hinrichs’ Grand Opera Company, which 
has been filling a two weeks’ engagement at Allen's Grand 
Opera House, in Washington. The chorus and orchestra 
claim that their salaries are unpaid-and they refused to go 
on the stage one night last week. The organization was 
thereupon disbanded. 

Sherwood Engagements.— Wm. H. Sherwood, the pian- 
ist, has no end of engagements even at this tail end of the 
season, for he played with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
at Woonsocket, R. I., April 14; Norwich, Conn., April 15; 
New Britain, Conn., April 16, and will play at St. Albans, 
Vt., April 24; Montreal, Canada, April 29; Quebec, April 
30; Fitchburg, Mass., May 2. 

During intervals between these Mr. Sherwood played 
recitals at Aurora, Ill.; Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; at 
St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill., and many other dates. 

Aramenti Concert Company.—The Armenti Concert 
Company, composed of Mme. Julia Aramenti, soprano; 
Miss Gracia Perinski, pianist, and Mr. Victor Kuzdo, 
violinist, gave a successful concert on Thursday evening, 
the 9th inst., in the Church of the Disciples, West Fifty-sixth 
street. This was the first appearance in New York of this 
trio of artists since their return from their long and succes- 
ful tour tothe Pacific Coast. Their next appearance will be 
in East Orange, N. J., to-morrow, the 28d inst. 


The Oratorio Society.—The last concert of the Oratorio 
Society of the present season will take place in Carnegie 
Hall next Friday afternoon, April 24, and Saturday even- 
ing, April 2\, when one of the most attractive programs 
ever offered by this society will be given. Part I. will in- 
clude Henschel’s Stabat Mater, conducted by the com- 
poser, and the soloists are Mrs. Henschel, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, Mr. J. H. McKinley and Mr. Frangcon-Davies. Part 
II. consists of Finale, Act I., Parsifal; Am/fortas, Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies ; chorus of the Knights of the Grail and 
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invisible choruses by the Oratorio Society, conducted by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

Powers-Carhart-Inman Concert.—A concert was given 
on Friday evening last, the 17th inst., in Carnegie Music 
Hall, by Mrs. Georgia Powers-Carhart, mezzo-soprano, and 
Miss Ethel Inman, pianist, assisted by Miss Geraldine Mor- 
gan, violin, Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, and Sig. Seis- 
mit Doda, accompanist. . 

Emma Heckle Sang.— Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, 
was the soloist at St. Andrew’s Church on Easter Sunday, 
and also sang at a lecture musicale on April 14 in the Har- 
lem Opera House for the benefit of All Saints’ Church, 
Harlem. Her solo was the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria with 
harp, violin and organ accompaniment, to which she gave 
Brahms’ Lullaby for encore. 

Second Free Organ Recital.—The second free organ re- 
cital at the Church of the Incarnation, Madison avenue, 
will be given on Friday afternoon next, the 24th inst., at 4 
o'clock, by Mrs. Charlotte Welles Saenger. The assisting 
artists at these recitals are Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer, violin ; 
Miss H. A. Cammeyer, piano, and the Church of the Incar- 
nation choir, Mr. A. D. Woodruff conductor. 

The Virgils at Poughkeepsie.—The Misses Stella New- 
mark, Florence Traub and Hyacinth Williams were an- 
nounced to give a recital at Vassar Hall, Poughkeepsie, -on 
last evening, April 21, Mrs. A.K. Virgil accompanying 
them to give a short talk on Methods of Piano Study. 
The playing of the Virgil piano school pupils seems to be 
attracting attention all over the country, and they are 
always favorites wherever they appear. 

National Conservatory Summer Term.—With a view 
of enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the conservatory 
by placing its unrivaled tuition—unrivaled in respect to 
completeness and moderate charges—within the reach of 
many students whom their school duties may engross dur- 
ing the larger part of the year, a special summer term, 
beginning May 1 and ending August 15, has been insti- 
tuted, to the advantages of which the attention of musical 
students in out of town colleges, seminaries, &c., and 
pupils in the enjoyment of a vacation period is particularly 
invited. 

Brema-Greene Recitals.—Miss Marie Brema and Mr. 
H. Plunket Greene gave two joint song recitals in Bos- 
ton on April 15 and 16, which were the opening of a series 
of joint recitals throughout the States. Engagements have 
been made for Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, &c. 
The tour will last until May 15, when both artists will go to 
Cincinnati, where they have been engaged for the festival. 
After the Cincinnati festival Miss Brema will sing at the 
Indianapolis festival, and Mr. Greene will fill engagements 
in the North and in Canada. Mr. Greene will return to 
England on June 3 in order to fill numerous engagements 
during the season. In the fall he will sing at the Bristol, 
Sheffield, Worcester and Bach festivals. In January, 1897, 
he will make a tour of Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
Holland under Herman Wolff's direction. He will return 
to America at the end of March, 1897. 

Benefit for Professor Crouch.—Baltimore, April 14— 
The benefit concert to Prof. F. Nicholas Crouch to-night 
was as much of a financial as an artistic success. The hall 
was thronged by friends and admirers of the old musician, 
who was too feeble to attend the entertainment. The af- 
fair was under the auspices of the Thomas L. Thomas 
Gleé Club, which had the assistance of some of the best 
local talent. Prof. T, L. Thomas sang Professor Crouch’s 
masterpiece, Kathleen Mavourneen, with peculiar sweet- 
ness and force, and the big audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of the song and their love of the writer by applauding 
liberally and long. _ 

A large sum of money was realized, which will be turned 
over to Professor Crouch. The aged composer was better 
to-day and sat up in bed and endeavored to do some writ- 
ing.—New York World. 

Ready to Take $5,000,000.—Henry Schroeder is 
the village barter in the little borough of South River, 
6 miles from New Brunswick, N. J. Before he was 
barber he was the postmaster, and he lost the latter for 
nothing worse than offensive partisanship. Now Mr. 
Schroeder has determined to give up his shop and return 
to Germany to take possession of a fortune to which he be- 
lieves he is the heir. Some time ago he saw an advertise- 
ment in a German paper for heirs to the fortune of Terese 
Titiens, the famous singer. He hears that she left an es- 
tate now valued at $5,000,000, all of which he thinks he is 
entitled to. Titiens sang in this country in 1875. She died, 
Mr. Schroeder learns, in 1877. 

She left the greater part of her wealth to her nephew, 
Peter Titiens, or Titjens, but the will was contested, and 
the legal controversy which followed dragged along for 
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many years. Meanwhile the nephew died. Schroeder's 
mother was a first cousin of the singer. Having gathered 
together what proofs he had, he sent them to the attorneys 
mentioned in the advertisement, and a few days ago he 
received news that his claim was the best that had been 
discovered to the estate, and that it would be to his ad- 
vantage to come to Hamburg. Mr. Schroeder is about 
fifty-five years old. He has a family.—Sua. 

Van der Stucken’s Vacation.—Frank Van der Stucken, 
the composer, conductor and dean of the Cincinnati Coi- 
lege of Music, sailed yesterday on the Havel for Germany. 
Mr. Van der Stucken will return next fall. He will visit 
Bayreuth. : 

Mr. Stevenson Sails.—Mr. E. Irenzus Stevenson, of 
The Independent and the literary department of the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, sails next week for the pur- 
pose of spending the summer's earlier portion in the 
Pyrenees, and later in Eastern Austria. 

Silberfeld Benefit Concert.—The benefit concert for the 
Silberfeld children, the remarkable little girl pianists, aged 
eleven and six respectively, will take place at Steinway 
Hall on Thursday evening, April 30, under the direction of 
Mr. William H, Semnacher. Mme. Human-Blum, soprano. 
Mr. Carl Krill, cello, and Mr. Ernst Bauer, violin, accom- 
panied by Mr. Carl Odell, will assist. 

Gertrude May Stein.—Miss Gertrude May Stein will 
sing at the German Press Club concert, April 29, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House with the Seid) Orchestra, Klaf- 
sky and Emil Fischer. 

An American Composer.--Mr. A. W. Kothener, a 
young resident musician of Toledo, Ohio, at present visit- 
ing Europe, has had his Fantaisie and Polonaise per- 
formed by the large orchestra of Wiesbaden, Germany. 
As no less than seventy composers reside in Wiesbaden 
who covet a hearing, the honor won by the young Ameri- 
can is of additional value. 

Under Ratcliffe-Caperton Direction.—The musical pro- 
gram for the School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia was 
conducted with marked success by Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton, 
Eight concerts were given, at which pupils of Mr. Hille, 
Mr. Brill, Mr. Constantin Sternberg, Mr. Ludwig Frein 
and of Mrs. Caperton herself acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. 

Last Ketley Concert.—The last concert of the Ketley 
Star Course at Elmira, N. Y., which took place on the 18th 
inst., was a most successful artistic affair. The following 
is quoted from the Elmira Gazette of the 14th inst. con- 
cerning some of the artists who appeared : 

Of Miss Carlotta Desvignes, Miss Maud Morgar., Mr. Louis Biu- 
menberg and Joseph Pizzarello only high praise can be spoken. Piz- 
zarello won hearty applause and recalls every time he appeared, and 
his accompanying was almost perfect. Mr. Blumenberg has been 
heard in Elmira before, and his playing last evening only heightened 
the high favor in which he is held here. 

Miss Morgan, with her graceful form and Greek costume of gold 
and white, appealed to the eye as well astotheear. The Ave Maria 
by harp and ’cello was one of the most exquisite numbers of the 
program. Miss Desvignes’ voice isa glorious contraito, and the au- 
dience listened to her with constantly increasing pleasure, Tomany 
the earlier numbers lost much of their beauty because of their for- 
eign setting, but this was forgotten in her exquisite rendering of 
Tears—An Autumn Story. If only Miss Desvignes would have sung 
again, and sung some ballad ! 

Miss Morgan's encores were Oberthur’s Fairy Legends and Hassel- 
man's Berceuse. M. Pizzarello played in response toa very hearty 
recall a gavot of his own composition. Mr, Blumenberg's addi- 
tional numbers were Thomé's A Simple Avowal and Saint-Saéns’ Le 
Cygne. Miss Desvignes sang in addition to her program selections 
Tosti’s Serenade. 

A Liebling Goncert.—Mr. James Liebling, ‘cellist, will 
give a farewell concert in Carnegie Lyceum Wednesday 
evening April 29, assisted by the following artists: Miss 
Margaret Lemon, soprano; J. H. McKinley, tenor; Wm. 
Hoffmann, violin ; Max Liebling, pianist. 

Vacancy for Organist.—The Vocal Science Ciub has 
received a request from a prominent Southern city to sup- 
ply an organist for a leading Episcopal church. To obtain 
the position it is necessary that he be able to teach scientific 
voice production as advocated by the club. Apply at 229 
West Forty-fourth street. 

NOTED and successful instructor of piano and har- 
mony, pianist and composer, wishes a responsible 
position by next fall in a first-class conservatory or institute 
as teacher or musical director. Best of references. Address 
L. W., care THe Musica Courizr, New York city. 
 apacoanctoniil WANTED in principal towns and cities to 
represent me. No capital, but first-class references 
required. Teachers in conservatories and colleges of 
music can make big money. Address Squier Violin Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 








The Great Russian Pianist, 
—_LHOPrPoOoxz:LD — 


GODOWSKY 


Exclusive Management BERNHARD ULRICH, 
Auditorium, Chicago, 
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Newark, N. J., April 18, 1896. 
ITH the performance of the last subscription 
concerts, which are announced to follow in quick succes" 
sion during the coming week, will virtually close a successful 
season of music in Newark. 

The Polymnian Society, of Roseville, closed its season last 
week; next week the Apollo Club, Gerrit Smith conductor; the 
Ladies’ Choral Club, Ada B. Douglass conductor: the Orpheus 
Club, Mr. S. A. Ward conductor, and the Madrigale Society, 
close their season. 

Very little can be said in praise of the last Polymnian concert. 
Schumann's cantata, The Pilgrimage of the Rose, comprised all 
the chorus work—introduced, however, by a quartet of strings, 
an intermezzo by Alan Macbeth and a passepied by Gillet. 
Schumann's work calls for female chorus, with incidental mixed 
chorus, with one chorus for male voices alone. In this chorus 
the society had the assistance of some of the Madrigale men, of 
whom at least creditable results might be expected, but alas! 
their chorus had only been partially rehearsed, and the effect was 
very poor. The male chorus, Inthe Wood, which is replete with 
beautiful musical suggestion, was a total wreck, vocally and 
interpretatively. The chorus for women's voices was somewhat 
better; they made a feeble effort to redeem previous bad breaks 
with poor siccess, 

Mr. Sealy and his Polymnian forces should confine themselves 
to such works as are within their capacity. This most lovely 
work of Schumann is far in advance of anything the society has 
ever given or will be able to give for some time to come. 

The soloists were Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Mr. Leon 
Rains, bass, and Mr. Distelhurst, tenor. Miss Hirsch sang 
charmingly. Her vocalism is refined and her appreciation of 
the text good. She made an excellent impression. 

The Countess Gilda Ruta will give a concert in Wissner Hall 
April 27. She will be assisted by Mrs. Sarah Martin Griffin, 
soprano; Signor Piscano, baritone; Mr. E. Vollweiler, flutist, 
and Miss Elizabeth Klemm, accompanist. 

A feature of interest at the closing concert of the Ladies’ 
Choral Club will be Arthur Fisher's cantata the Wreck of the 
Hesperus, for women's voices. Mr. J. Stanford Brown, of New 
York, will be the baritone soloist, and Miss Bertha Bucklin, 
violinist, will play. 

The Arion Society will give a concert in the Krueger Audito- 
rium Thursday evening, April 23. Mme. Zippora Monteith will 
be the soprano soloist. 

On Saturday evening, April 28, Miss Louise Hood will give a 
musicale, the numbers to be performed entirely by her trio 


class. Masec LinpLey THompson. 





Anthony Stankowitch’s Success. 
HE recent recitals by Mr. Anthony Stankowitch 
in Williamsport and Altoona, Pa., were a pronounced 
success, as the following press notices go to show : 


The program was a long and exacting one, but its interpreter met 
all demands and evidenced Stankowitch’s broad conception by the 
varied touch and tone quality the widely differing numbers re- 
quired. 

The numbers chosen for rendition by Mr, Stankowitch were 
analogous in their qualities to the idyllic in poetry, embodying, 
with several notable exceptions, the beauties and caprices of fancy 
rather than deep, imaginative feeling. The exceptions were the pas- 
sage from the Wagner Die Walkfre, the Henselt If | Were a Bird, 
and Schumann’s Warum. 

It takes a true artistic perception to transform Wagner’s peculiarly 
constructed chords and phrasing from a mere revelling in sweet 
sounds to a language of music full of deep meaning, but no one 
doubted Mr. Stankowitch's success with Die Walktire. The difficult, 
long crescendos and suddenly introduced pianissimo passages were 
so delicately handled, and the rhythm so skillfully accelerated and 
retarded, that thisn mber easily took precedence in point of excel- 
lence over the others on the program. 

If I Were a Bird is one of Henselt’s most fanciful and imaginative 
compositions, and contains a wealth of feeling. The delicacy with 
which its intricate fingering and rhythmical phrasing were manipu- 
lated fully attested to the artist’s deep insight into its real meaning, 
and his interpretation of it was a veritable tone picture of the sort 
which takes a deep hold upon the listeners’ minds and fills the high- 
est office of music. 

A little more of the poetry and romantic feeling so necessary to the 
intelligibility of Schumann’s works would have heightened the ef- 
fect of the Why?, but its rendition was on the whole in excellent 
taste and was thoroughly appreciated. The other numbers on the 
program were piayed as can only a lover of the incomprehensibilities 
of Chopin and the grotesque fancy of Liszt. The short talk on the 
Virgil clavier was instructive and well calculated to impress upon 
music students its advantages.—- Williamsport Sun, April ts. 





Seldom have lovers of music in this city had the opportunity to en 
joy so genuinely an artistic musical treat as was the piano recital 
rendered by Anthony Stankowitch, of New York, in Association 
Hall, last evening. The audience, which was small but select, 
sbowed its appreciation of the skillful performance by generous ap- 
plause, The orchestral effects with which Mr. Stankowitch rendered 
selections from Wagner were magnificent and exhibited remarkable 
facility in execution; while Schumann’s Why? was played with a 
delicacy of interpretion and softness of touch that made it one of the 
most pleasing features of the program, The excellent rendition of 
Moszkowski's Tarentelle showed an almost perfect technic. Between 
the first and second parts of the program Mr. Stankowitch gave a 
short talk concerning the Virgil Practice Clavier. In the course of 


. 





his remarks he stated that the clavier was the only instrument in- 
vented that could develop a perfect technic.— Wiliiamsport Times. 








It is safe to say a more delighted audience never left Association 
Hall than the one of last evening after listening to the piano recital 
of Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, of New York city. Mr. Stankowitch 
is not a piano demolishing player. His fortissimo passages were 
rendered with ease and firmness, and the pianissimo with delicacy 
and sweetness. The marvelous transitions from one extreme to the 
other were a marked feature of his playing. He gave thirteen num- 
bers from the most eminent composers and an interesting talk on the 
Virgil Practice Clavier, claiming that its use gives accuracy, firm- 
ness and elasticity to the touch and at the same time does away with 
the annoyance that piano practice so often creates.— Williamsport 
Daily Gazette and Bulletin, April 15. 





Through the enterprise of Mr. F. A. Winter, the well-known piano 
dealer, a concert of rare artistic excellence was given at his ware- 
room yesterday afternoon by the celebrated pianist Mr, Anthony 
Stankowitch, of New York. A large and appreciative audience was 
assembled and every number on the program was heartily enjoyed, 
and the applause wasa spontaneous outburst of gratification after 
each selection. 

The program was of a classical tendency and gave the artist an 
opportunity of displaying not only his wonderful execution, but also 
his rare qualities of interpretation and expression. Concerts like 
this are both entertaining and instructive, as it is seldom that the 
music lovers of Altoona have the opportunity of hearing such com- 
positions like the great Fantasie by the immortal Chopin, the spright- 
ly and fantastic Elvesat Play, by Heymann, or the intricate and brill- 
iant Tarentelle, by Moszkowski. Everything was played with ease 
and abandon and a delightful warmth of poetical expression. 

Altogether the recital was a great treat.__Morning Tribune, Al- 
toona, Pa., April 17. 





Manuscript Society Concert. 


HE fourth public concert of the sixth season of 

the New York Manuscript Society took place on 

Thursday evening last, the 16th inst., in Chickering Hall, 
and drew a large audience. 

The orchestral works brought forward were the first 
movement of Edgar S. Kelley’s-Gulliver Symphony, Part 
I, of Frank G. Cauffmann’s symphonic poem Salambo, C. 
Wenham Smith's Gavotte Moderne, and a suite in B flat of 
N. Clifford Page, The Village Féte. Of these the work of 
Edgar S. Kelley created the most marked interest. The 
composer, who is mainly associated with the atmosphere of 
China, manages to throw off his mandarin moods and say 
newly colored things of sound melodic interest, though not 
with precisely the same clarity, concision and tact which 
characterize his original spirit. Nevertheless Gulliver is 
good music, with no lack of interesting thematic material. 

The Salambo music was ambitious and progressed spirit- 
lessly in the performance. An Ave Maria of Whitney 
Coombs was sung by Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, but was 
shorn of the organ and harp prescribed for its accompani- 
ment in union with piano, violin and 'cello. This was not 
all fair to the composer, who, however, set forth at best 
saturated with some other popular Ave Marias which had 
their patent influence. 

Mrs, Julie Wyman sang a song of J. Remington Fair- 
lamb’s with exquisite feeling and finish, and there were 
other songs on the program by Mary Knight Wood. Dur- 
ing the evening an announcement was made by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Gerrit Smith, that a prize of $50 would be 
awarded by an active member for the best song, and one 
of $50 for the best organ composition by another. 





The New Haven Festival. 


HE great music festival of the Gounod Society, 

for which so much preparation was made, took place 

on Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18. It-was one of 
the grandest affairs ever seen in Connecticut. 

The list of soloists included Mme. Lohse-Klafsky, Marie 
Brema, Lillian Blauvelt, Gertrude May Stein, Pol Plangon, 
H. Evans Williams, Ben Davies, Campanari, Max Hein- 
rich and Rafael Joseffy. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra, sixty players, and the 
great chorus of the society of 350 voices took part. The 
whole affair was under the general direction of Mr. Emilio 
Agramonte, of New York, the conductor of the Gounod 
Society. The festival was held in the Second Regiment 
Armory, a huge auditorium seating 3,500 people. 

On Friday evening Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Prof. H. N. 
Parker’s Harold Harfarger, for chorus and orchestra, con- 
ducted by the composer, and selections from the works of 
Richard Wagner were given. On Saturday afternoon a 
miscellaneous program was offered, including, among 
other things, a new orchestral suite by Chadwick, and a 
ballad for solo baritone and orchestra, Lochinvar, by the 
same composer, and conducted by him. 

Joseffy played Liszt's second concerto in A major, and 
Heinrich sang a new rhapsodie written for and dedicated 
tohim by Professor Parker, and also conducted by the com- 
poser. Mme. Blauvelt sang the mad scene from Thomas’ 
Hamlet. 

The festival closed on Saturday evening, April 18, with 
Bruch’s secular oratorio Arminius, with the following cast : 
Priestess, Marie Brema; Siegmund, Ben Davies; Ar- 
mintus, Giuseppe Campanari. - 

The Gounod Society has an enviable record of achieve- 
ment for the past ten years under Mr. Agramonte, and the 
chorus for balance, power, finish and the beautiful fresh 





quality of tone is second to none in the country. Extra 
trains were run on the festival days and the outpouring 
of people to the festival was large. ' 





Lambert Musicale to Paderewski. 

N impromptu musicale was tendered on last 

Monday afternoon, the 20th inst., to Paderewski by 

Mr. Alexander Lambert and pupils of the New York 

College of Music in the hall of the college. An extremely 

large and representative audience assembled, among whom 

were leading artists from the-opera and other -grooves of 
art, as well as a large number of fashionables. 

Paderewski took his seat in the front row and listened at- 
tentively to the first part of the program, which comprised 
the Mendelssohn G minor concerto, played astonishingly 
well by the youth, Master Carl Dies ; Saint-Saéns’ G minor 
concerto, played with great verve and finish by Miss Flor- 
ence Terrel, and Paderewski's own Polish fantaisie, played 
by Miss Jessie Shay with a vigor and sonority and an ap- 
preciation of its contrasted themes which evoked enthusi- 
astic praise from the composer. 

Paderewski expressed himself ir. every instance delighted 
and even surprised at the work of the players, and left them 
many warm words of praise and cordial hand grasps by 
which to remember him. The orchestral parts were fur- 
nished on second piano by Mr. Alexander Lambert. 

After the pupils Paderewski himself played the follow- 
ing program, which constituted his last appearance in 
America this season. 
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Sawyer Memorial Musicale. 
MUSICALE was held on Saturday evening last, 
the 18th inst., in the Carnegie Hall studio of Francis 
Fischer Powers to commemorate the gifted young musician 
and poet Frank E. Sawyer, whose death occurred on 
January 20 last. 

A large audience, representing the musical, literary, 
artistic and socially fashionable world, assembled to enjoy 
the program, which consisted entirely of young Mr. Saw- 
yer’s own compositions. The artists who gave their ser- 
ices were Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Julie Wyman, Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, Mr. Victor Harris, Mr. Francis Fischer Pow- 
ers, Mr. Heinrich Meyn, Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers and 
Mr. William H. Barber, to nearly all of whom the composi- 
tions (piano solos and songs) had been separately dedi- 
cated. 

The ultimate object of the musicale was to put into exe- 
cution the cherished wish of the young poet-musician that 
his poems should be published. Many of them are sung 
the world over set to his own music, and many have ap- 
peared incidentally in musical journals and magazines, but 
a large number of the most valuable remain still in MS., 
and the intention is to bring forth allin book form. The 
wish will no doubt be accomplished, and the literary and 
artistic world be largely enriched thereby. 

Calvé, who has sung many of Mr. Sawyer's songs here 
and abroad, and to whom he had dedicated an aria, was 
much attached to the young musician, and sent a note of 
regrets by some of the other Metropolitan artists that she 
could not be present, as she shrank from the revival of 
memories so sad. 

The artists all lent themselves to their task with love and 
sympathy and interpreted Mr. Sawyer’s compositions with 
infinite feeling and artistic effect. Many of his songs are 
made to live. Mr, Albert Gérard-Thiers, who conceived 
the idea of the musicale, sang one tremendously dramatic 
song, Imogene, and the Hey Dolly,-Ho Dolly, by Mr. 
Heinrich Meyn, is a most charming lyric bit. 

Despite the memories of the occasion melancholy did 
not prevail. There was a predominant feeling of pride and 
gladness in the amount of brilliant work the young musi- 
cian had accomplished, rathér than anything else, and a 
general atmosphere of loyalty and affection to his memory 
was felt by all present. That gifted memory shall always 
remain fresh and green with a host of choice spirits and 
true friends wherever music is sung or the gentle youth's 
personality has been known throughout the world. 

Mr. Gérard-Thiers is delighted at the result of the musi- 
¢ale from every standpoint. 

Frank E. Sawyer is gone but not forgotten. 


The Misses Heine Leave.—The Misses Florence and 
Marie Heine left for California yesterday and will play en 
route at Mansfield, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y.; Cleveland, &c. 

Brema and Plunket Greene.—Marie Brema and Plun- 
ket Greene gave a song recital in Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, on Monday night. To-night they will sing in 
Milwaukee and Thursday night in Chicago. Mr. Greene 
will sing in the Elijah at Evanston, Ill., on Friday night, 
and on April 25 at the Bankers’ Club, Chicago. Miss Brema 
will sing in Chicago on April 27. After those dates come 
recitals at Minneapolis, St. Paul and other Western cities, 
to be followed by participation in the Cincinnati festival. 
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iS IT WISE? 


> 
S recently hinted, the Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York is again engaged in actively 
considering the music trade press problem. Although 
THE MusicaL Courier would have gained a definite 
advantage for the time being had it supported the 
Association in its original proposition of 1891, it nev- 
ertheless opposed the attitude of the Association 
toward the small music trade papers on general prin- 
ciples until the Association rescinded its resolution. 
We then maintained, as we nowshould, thatthe Asso- 
ciation as an association has no moral right to inter- 
fere with any one or any number of trade papers ; that 
each, every and all those papers had a perfect right 
to exist and pursue their own careers as they pleased 
without any interference or dictation from an associa- 
tion, and thatif these principles should be ignored 
the association would necessarily suffer in prestige, 
for not only could it not succeed in crushing any 
papers, but new ones would actually arise out of the 
agitation. Since 1891 two or three such papers did 
actually start, and continue to be published. 

If any steps are to be taken to mitigate what the 
trade now universally recognizes as an evil, viz., an 
overabundance of small trade sheets, that ameliora- 
tion can only ensue as a result of a natural trade sen- 
timent and not as a result of legislation. It is just 
like trying to make fifty cents’ worth of silver worth 
one dollar of money by legislation. 

We had supposed that the Association had learned 
that, asa necessary result of its first and unsuccessful 
attempt against the small papers. 

We all know that copies of the seven small music 
trade papers go to the same people every week, and 
that of necessity all those people read this papery 
They therefore get all the vital news eight times, or 
repeated from this paper seven times a week, for 
everything of importance is discussed by THE Musi- 
CAL Courier, which is the only paper paid for by 
readers. No one can get a copy of this paper «nless 
he advértises in it or pays for it; the other papers 
are not paid for, because dealers do not propose to 
pay for duplications, and the limited amount of read- 
ing matter in all the other papers does not justify 
any additional outlay after paying for THz Musica 
COouRIER. 


Every intelligent member of the trade knows this, 
and hence the impatience at the continuation of these 
small duplications with their limited editions, and 
their lack of resources, and their compulsory dead 
head circulation, which from an advertising point of 
view is worthless. Advertising is valuable only in 
papers whose circulation is a source of income to the 
papers, Every intelligent man also knows that. 

But notwithstanding this all those papers have a 
right to exist without interference on the part of an 
association. The only thing that can kill them is the 
influence that will eventually kill them or make them 
great, as this paper has become, and that is public 
opinion, as is reflected by that public which is inter- 
ested, 

When all the important houses in the trade as 








| time has not and probably will never come. 
| after all, it should not come. 





firms will conclude that their money paid to the little 
papers amounts in its aggregate toa large loss they 
will stop paying. Even if every firm in the Association 
should eliminate its advertising from the little sheets 
they would still continue simply because they have 
noexpenses. You cannot kill a business that has no 
expense. None of them need large offices; they 
have no force of employés; they travel at long 
intervals, these editors, on passes; they have no 
postage outlay ; they print a very limited number of 
papers—$50 to $100 worth a week ; they have no paid 
correspondents, no branch offices, no paper bills to 
meet, for the printer furnishes the few reams a week, 
and therefore the Association could discontinue its 
business with them in bulk and not killthem. They 
would reduce expenses a little more than ever and 
soon get back to the old pace. 

Of course their existence is the national farce of 
the trade ; it is the one thing that makes the music 
trade appear ridiculous in the estimation of other 
great industries, and particularly in the estimation of 
the journalistic world, but the trade wants them as a 
little side issue, and the Association as.an Association 
has no right whatever to mingle in the question. 
The individual firms could act if they so pleased, but 
as they do not, and as they appear to lack courage to 
meet so absurd an issue, they should not try to evade 
it personally by taking collective action in the As- 
sociation, for that is not wise, 

This is a free country; give every man a chance 
even if he has demonstrated for years and years that 
he cannot do anything except issue a little trade 
sheet. Atleast let them do that until trade senti- 
ment is strong enough to put an end to it, and that 
Maybe, 





A NOTABLE RECORD. 


~——- 
HE leading part played by the great firm of Geo. 
Steck & Co. in the development of the American 
piano, a part that has placed the house among the 
leaders whose improvements have been generally 
followed by other American piano makers, and have 
been accepted abroad as marking eras of develop- 
ment in piano manufacture, has had a fitting setting 
forth in the article on American Musical Instruments 
written by Mr. William Steinway and published in a 
recent issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

That famous piano maker, with his unerring judg- 
ment as to thé value of improvements in piano mak- 
ing, compiled a list of the most valuable, and in that 
list, from the years 1870 to 1895, Geo. Steck & Co. 
are given the credit of the only noteworthy inven- 
tions for the improvement of pianos outside those for 
which Steinway & Sons are responsible. 

Expert piano builders like Mr. Steinway and others, 
theorists and. practical.men in piano construction, 
have of course been cognizant of the notable im- 
provements invented by George Steck & Co: and 
found in the Steck pianos. They have been followed, 
as said before, by leading piano makers of this and 
European countries. . But the great American public, 
while recognizing the superiority of the Steck piano, 
has not been so well informed as to the inventive 
genius and expertness that’ have made the Steck 
pianos what they are, 

. From time to time this;paper has directed attention 





to the remarkable musical qualities of the Steck, its 
advance in construction—notably the independent 
iron frame—and the special features that make it 
distinctly a leader. We have had adduced expert 
criticism in support of our contention, which oriticism 
is now supplemented by the recognition of one of 
America’s leading piano makers, whose dictum in 
this as in other matters relating to piano construc- 
tion will be generally accepted as final. 

The inventive genius, unceasing research and busi- 
ness enterprise of George Steck & Co. have had a 
most marked effect upon the development of the 
American piano, as the Steck piano itself, and by its 
musical quatities, holds an honored position in the de- 
veloping of love for music. Every Steck piano, 
representing as it does the cumulative experience of 
skilled men, of genius in improvement, of experts in 
musical tone, is a missionary for the development of 
an appreciation for the best that a piano can offer, 
noted as it is for its ideal workmanship and lasting 
qualities of tone. The public cannot understand too 
soon that the Steck piano represents the best in piano 
making. 





WARRANTY. 





HE piano trade seems to be totally indifferent to 

the fact that pianos such as Decker Brothers 

and Weber are sold without warranty, for there can 

be none in either case. People must alsd be buying 
those pianos without warranty. 

Hence the warranty is actually obsolete in practical 
piano life. 

Then why should not the Piano Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the Vicinity of New York decide to give 
up the warranty altogether? The plea would then 
become justifiable that only such pianos as are of 
questionable merit need a warranty, while instru- 
ments of standatd make need none at all. 

The warranty is ‘tow shown to bea farce, 
get rid of all farces as quickly as possible. 


Let us 








HE failures in the piano trade and the many 
changes are affecting the appearance of our ad- 
vettising pages, as may be seen on the back page 
and others, and these changes are the only barometer 
of trade tendencies, for this is the only paper in the 
line that does not carry dead advertising. 


oF 


HE first Marshall & Wendell pianos for the New 
York warerooms of Chickering & Sons have 
been received and have proved a very agreeable sur- 
prise to all. They are handsomer in appearance and 
finer in quality than had been expected, and all who 
have tried them speak in very complimentary terms 
of their general excellence. 
oS 
F anything further were needed to show that the 
cheapest boxes, what we term the $75 and $85 
boxes, are near the end of their tether, the fact that 
prices have been in some instances reduced and 
pianos sold ten for $600 would show it. The above 
came to our notice this week. The only logical de- 
duction from the fact is that at this rate the makers 
of this cheap trash will force themselves from the 
business. The $75 and $85 boxes and cheaper are 





bound te go. 
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DOOMED TO STARVE. 


E did not suppose it would come so soon, but 
W the condition must be faced at once. The 
trade is doomed to starve; the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity has decided 
not to give a dinner this year. 

No more Chateau Cérons ; adieu, tortue verte, dear 
turtle soup; good-bye, ris de veau Montebello; aut 
nie wiedersehen asperges nouvelles with sauce a la 
créme de la créme, and as to glaces fantaisie with 
apple dumplings comme indigestion de diable, why 
forever and forever is it gone. 

Henceforth the festive sandwich will conspire with 
the pickled herring to invade the empty stomachs ot 
the depleted trade, but even these can no longer be 
looked upon as the manna of the association, for they 
must be paid for instead of lunched at the treasurer's 
expense. 

The retirement of Monsieur de Decker, the closing 
of the Wheelocks and other locks, the relinquishment 
of the Honorable Weber and the hiding in seclusion 
of the Peek-abooh, the distinguished George Wash of 
47ch street, have materially reduced the active ele- 
ment of the association, but the fréres Jacobus, sten- 
cilers immaculate, restore the equilibrium, and it is 
therefore not due to these many interesting changes 
that the association has abandoned its dinner. The 
reason must be sought for in another direction, and 
we think we know it. The Prohibition element has 
become dominant in the advisory circles and those 
who are quietly admiring the cock de taille, who 
would with delight absorb the bouquet of a Krug sec 
or a Pommery, finding this an apt opportunity, quietly 
succumb to the overwhelming argument of the Sal- 
vationists, fearing that the association may at any 
moment be called upon to liquidate on general prin- 
ciples, on which occasion the money must be forth- 
coming, and hence it cannot be spent on giving to 
the piano trade a $5 dinner this year for $10. 








ANOTHER CHANCE FOR 
ACTION. 


T has been asserted time and time again that the 
department stores handling pianos, $75 and $85 
boxes though they be, could have no material effect 
on the trade at large, as these stores would sell only 
for cash; and the poorer element attracted to these 
department stores by the supposed cheapness could 
not pay cash, the natural assumption being that they 
would not buy. 

Now the department stores handling pianos have 
taken a leaf from the legitimate dealers and adver- 
tise pianos on time payments, very reasonable terms 
being offered. Of course the pianos sold by these 
stores are of the $75 and $85 class. They conform to 
the general makeup of these emporiums of trade. 
They are worthless from a musical point of view, 
but the public, unless specially versed in the quali- 
ties of pianos, or, admitting ignorance, seeking to 
purchase only from recognized and legitimate 
dealers, is as likely as not to be attracted by alluring 
prices and the offer of easy terms. 

And the public has been to a large extent induced 
to buy from the department stores by the dealers 
who have been “‘ featuring" cheap pianos, by dealers 
who have been injuring their own business and the 
trade generally by foisting upon the public cheap 
boxes. Whileit is admitted that few dealers have ever 
sold these boxes for anything but cash, their handling 
them in any form and pushing them as well has 
inevitably created the impression among people the 
least informed about pianos that good pianos can 
be had at ridiculously low prices. The department 
stores will not hurt the sellers of high grade pianos ; 
they probably will not do lasting damage to the 
trade, for as business men they will speedily find out 
that a piano cannot be sold at a profit at the prices 
quoted and time payments given. 

To the dealers we would urge this action: Give 
the department stores all the business they can get 
of this class. Do not attempt to compete with them 
by handling under any circumstances the $75 and 
$85 boxes. There is no legitimate demand for them, 
nor can there be. They are excrescences upon the 
trade. They have no place in any reputable house 
with a reputable trade. They are distinctly harmful 
to any dealer handling them, for they are bound to 
reflect upon the standing of the dealer, as well as 
cause him an immense amount of annoyance and 
direct loss. No dealer can afford to pay cash for 





these boxes and renew his notes to reputable manu- 
facturers. No dealer has a right to doit. He isa 
party to a fraud if he doesit. Drop the $75 and $85 
boxes and let them find their outlet through the de- 
partment stores. Such action will kill them off as 
rapidly as can be wished. 

We believe their days are numbered in the trade in 
any event; their repudiation by reputable dealers 
the country over argues their exit. That exit will be 
made the quicker if all dealers will waken to a sense 
of the opportunities in the trade which are now not 
grasped. Give the $75 and $85 boxes to the depart- 
ment stores. 








HE MUSICAL COURIER ran across Mr. W. W. 
Kimball and party, of Chicago, on the Chicago 
Limited going West last Sunday, without injuring any 
of them. They were completing a five weeks’ trip 
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South and East, and we learn at this writing that they 
have all arrived safely at home, Mr. Kimball’s views 
on general trade subjects are generally known in the 
trade and need no formal presentation at this late 
date, and as he is not desirous of having his special 
views publicly discussed, no reference to the same 
need now be made, although the results of his New 
York visit would unquestionably be interesting to the 
piano trade if we were permitted to give publicity to 
the same. 
of 


HERE is in the A. B. Chase piano a combination 

of musical qualities, richness of design and 
finish, thoroughness of construction, an altogether 
excellence and modernity that make it one of the 
prominent of present day artistic products and a 
Western leader. The position attained by the A. B. 
Chase piano in the trade and the public’s approba- 
tion make it one of the pianos that in the present 
year may certainly be looked upon to make a con- 
spicuous suecess. The merits of the piano and the 
enterprise of its manufacturers in addition insure it. 





HONORING SCANLAN. 


HE Boston trade letter of this week contains a 
reference to the new Trust Company—the Peo- 
ple’s—just organized in Boston by many influential 
citizens, chiefly of the Irish Catholic element of the 
community. 

In the proposal to elect Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of 
the New England Piano Company, as president of 
this financial institution the music trade of Boston 
and the country at large is directly complimented. 
If the honor is bestowed upon Mr. Scanlan it will be 
a tribute, first to his character and reputation, second 
to his ability and judgment, and third to his enter- 
prise and his influence upon his fellow men. 

There is a limited number of prominent men in the 
music trade who stand out in bold relief in contrast to 
the mass of members. It is so in all professions, in- 
dustries, arts and sciences. Of these great men in 
this trade Mr. Scanlan is one who has gained his 
status by means of fixed principles and a steady 
adherence to economic and mercantile theories 
applied in special and original forms and. methods to 
his special business. 

Considering all the difficulties that had to be met 
and overcome by him, it is proper to state, black on 
white, what has been orally said, and that is that 
Scanlan is a genius in his way. It is only a man of 
extraordinary force and character, of strength of 
conviction, of the consciousness of the justice of his 
method, who could have so brilliantly and conclu- 
sively won a great industrial and financial battle as 
Scanlan won his. 

During all the periods of his great work, no matter 
how he was looked upon commercially, industrially 
or socially, it was the consensus of opinion that as 
a financier Mr. Scanlan had no peer in this trade, and 
it would, therefore, be a matter of strength to this 
new People’s Trust Company to secure the valuable 
advice and co-operation of such a man as Seanlan, 
who will, if elected, be the guiding influence of the 
company. 

We, therefore, take advantage of this opportunity 
to congratulate the new institution in advance on its 
proposed president, who has been known since Feb- 
tuary, 1871, to the editor of THz MusicaL CourRIER as 
a man of sterling honor and integrity, with a char- 
acter pure as it is strong, determined and virile and 
with a disposition to do justice to all. Under his 
control the institution must inevitably succeed. 





SAAC I. COLE & SON make a specialty of veneers 
for piano manufacturers. Their agents are con- 
tinually on the lookout for choice logs in such woods 
as are popular with the piano men, and at any time 
walnuts in all varieties and figures, mahoganies, 
fancy maples, ash and every veneer needed can be 
found at their factory and lumber yards, foot of East 
Eighth street, this city. 
os 


T is gratifying to be able to chronicle the increas- 
ing success of the Lester Piano Company in 
acquiring prestige and territory for its pianos. This 
has been done in the teeth of the strongest competi- 
tion which this country has ever seen—a competition 
which involved both quality and price. It has been 
accomplished by sagacious business methods and 
with thoroughly advanced instruments. There is 
something in a Lester piano which recommends it to 
a dealer, there is something in a Lester piano which 
recommends it to a customer, and why should paste 
not attain popular favor? 

The demand for these goods will continue to in- 
crease. The name Lester will become valuable as 
representing on the fallboard of a piano something 
reliable in construction and in musical qualities. 

wm 


R. A. B. CAMPBELL, of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
in town the past week to place bonds for the 
municipality, an evidence in itself that he is trusted 
implicitly by those who know him best. The unfor- 
tunate failure of the Campbell Company took from 
Mr. Campbell all he had. The various causes of fail- 
ures that have taken place in the piano trade since 
1898 are attributed to the crisis and the depression, 
but in Florida in addition to these causes, there was 
a frost which in three hours destroyed property 
valued at $50,000,000. 

With a calamity of that kind to face there was no 
wonder commerce and industry went to pieces in 
Florida and the Campbell Company with it. This is 
the common sense of it. , 
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OEL HANFORD, of Ithaca, N. Y., whose name 
has been in the daily papers as a victim of New 
York bunco men, is an old piano man. 
oo 


HE Mason & Risch Vocalion Company requests us 

to state that it is in no way interested in the 

affairs of A. D. Coe, of.Cleveland, and that it has 
never at any time done business with him. 


oS 


T is reported, though as yet the report is uncon- 
firmed, that one of the outgoing steamships a few 
days ago carried among its passengers E. P. Carpen- 
ter, ex-judge of awards at the World’s Fair. The 
confirmation of the report is awaited by some men 
who are especially interested in Mr. Carpenter's 
welfare, 
aK 
HASE & SMITH, of Syracuse, N. Y., will move 
into their new store, 333 South Salina street, 
next door to their present one, on May 1. The new 
wareroom is one of the handsomest in the State. 
They have decided to confine their line in the future 
to three pianos, the Gildemeester & Kroeger, Kurtz- 
mann and Smith & Barnes. 


as 


T is now rumored that one of the old line of high 
grade piano firms is about to follow in the foot- 
steps of Decker Brothers and retire from business, 
unless a domestic alliance between the daughter of 
the actual head of the house and the son of the lead- 
ing agent should ensue, in which case, under a com- 
plete transformation of affairs, the business would 


continue. 
ee 


HERE has as yet been nothing decided about the 
business of the late Charles S. Eaton, of San 
Francisco, nor has any disposition been made of the 
Hazelton representation in that city. There has been 
a report that the Hemme & Long Piano Company 
would take and consolidate the Eaton business with 
theirs, but Mr. Hazelton is as yet unable to give con- 
firmation to the report. 





The New McPhail Catalogue. 
HE new catalogue of the A. M. McPhail Piano 
Company, of Boston, is without doubt one of the 
finest in make-up and appearance and most comprehensive 
in scope of any issued by a piano house. Photographers, 
designers, printers and pressmen have all done their work 
in a manner that may best be summed up in the word 
‘* elegant,” for that is what the catalogue is—an elegant one. 

The story of the McPhail piano, its qualities, its construc- 
tion and its special features, is told in the illustrations as 
well asin words. The conjunction gives strength to each 
and to the general effect. It is scarcely necessary to go 
into detail regarding the illustrations, their beauty of exe- 
cution and their appropriateness to the text. The work 
has been done in a manner that will call forth only the 
highest praise. 

The introduction is: ‘‘In issuing this catalogue of the 
McPhail pianos the design has been to offer some definite 
statement in regard to the claims which are made for these 
instruments ; also to present in as concise form as possible 
certain facts in relation to the standard of their present 
manufacture and their consequent merits, and also to illus- 
trate their appearance in the latest patterns of cases. 

‘* Opposite each cut in this catalogue will be found full 
information in regard to styles, sizes, woods, panels, &c. 

‘For information not found here, write us. It is our 
business and pleasure to answer all inquiries in full.” 

Then follow a short and concise statement regarding 
the company and the long establishment of the house ; a 
description in general of the sizes and styles of uprights; 
details of construction, tone qualities and external appear- 
ance, and a word about testimonials. The inharmonious 
note is sounded in the inevitable Advice As to Care of 
Pianos, which in this catalogue has the only merit of 





brevity. The third pedal attachment also receives at- 
tention. 

Then come illustrations with full description of the 
small parlor grand and the following styles of uprights: A 
“special,” A, C, E and G, which are in turn followed by 
pictures of Andrus M. McPhail, founder of the house, and 
Barnabas F. Dunbar, superintendent of the factory. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the catalogue to 
the average layman will be found in the 23 full page illus- 


| trations showing views of the McPhail factory and the vari- 


ous phases of construction, from scale drawing to packing. 
These embrace drawing the scale, a view of the planing 
room, the case setting up room, skeleton room, case room, 
the operations of fitting, varnishing and rubbing, putting in 
sounding board,-drilling the plate, string winding, string- 
ing, key making, setting up the action, finishing, the finish- 
ing room, trimming, tuning, regulating, tone regulating, 
polishing, the separable parts of the case and packing the 
piano. These illustrations close the book, which, as may be 
judged from the foregoing, is a very comprehensive one, 
and one that will undoubtedly prove of great value to the 
McPhail representatives. 





Philadelphia Items. 
IRCH, the auctioneer, began a sale of second- 
hand pianos yesterday, consisting of old squares and 
uprights taken in exchange by Hardman, Peck & Co. The 


New York house sent them on its own account. 
* 2 * 


As the buildings into which the N. Stetson Company and 
Estey & Bruce removed after the Hazeltine fire must be 
vacated by New Year’s, and as there is no prospect at pres- 
ent of the restoration of the Hazeltine structure, those two 
firms must seek other quarters by January 1. 

*# *# # 


Malcolm Love was in Philadelphia last week. 





A Squabble for a Song. 


UGO SCHLAMM, the young music publisher, has 
frequently surprised his friends of late by interrupt- 
ing a conversation with ‘‘Maybe he knows something 
about it,” and starting in hot pursuit of some colored boy 
who might be passing. Mr. Schlamm is interested in 
establishing the authorship of Bert A. Williams to the 
song Dora Dean. He now declares that he can prove that 
Charles Sydney O’Brien stole the music and part of the 
words to his Mah Angeline, and as a result he intends 
to-day to ask Judge McKenna, of the United States Circuit 
Court, to issue a writ restraining the Mauvais Music Com- 
pany from printing or selling the alleged pirated song, and 
also demanding that a perpetual injunction be served and 
that the Mauvais Music Company be forced to pay exem- 
plary damages. 

Mr. Schlamm is one of the partners of the firm of Broder 
& Schlamm. He has published four songs for Bert A. 
Williams, a colored singer. The fourth was Dora Dean, 
a catchy song, of which the Mauvais Music Company 
printed almost an exact duplicate about the same time un- 
der the caption of Mah Angeline, with the name of Charles 
Sydney O’Brien, another colored boy, on the title page as 
author of the words, and John M. Donigan as writer of the 
music. 

There was an immediate row. Both boys claimed the 
authorship of the new song. Mr. Schlamm has been busy 
during the past two months gathering affidavits. He has 
them now by the dozens, and a big stack of them will be 
filed with his petition this morning. 

Ed. Homan, proprietor of the Midway Plaisance, says 
that he saw Bert A. Williams writing Dora Dean. He con- 
tinues that Charles Sydney O’Brien was loafing around his 
place at the time and learned Dora Dean from hearing 
Williams sing it. 

Charles H. Reed, a musician at the Alcazar, says O'Brien 
sang Dora Dean at the Alcazar. He asked Mr. Reed to 
take down the melody, as he said he was to have the song 
published. Mr. Reed was too busy to comply, but on going 
into Broder & Schlamm’s music store advised them that a 
man was singing a very catchy ‘‘ coon song” at the Alcazar 
which he thought they wouid do well to print. Then he 
learned that the firm had already made the plates for Dora 
Dean, with Bert A. Williams as the author. A few days 
later John M. Donigan brought him the melody of a song 





to arrange for the piano. This melody was that of Dora 
Dean. 

There is no little acrimony in some of Mr, Schlamm’s 
affidavits, He is not satisfied with trying to show that Mr. 
Donigan put his name to another man's music in Mah An- 
geline. To prove that Mr. Donigan did this in at least 
one other instance, Eugene Schmitz, the leader of the 
Columbia Theatre orchestra, has been subpoenaed as a 
witness before Judge McKenna. 

Mr. Schmitz is a well-known teacher of the mandolin. 
Wishing some music for his pupils he made a very effective 
arrangement for the mandolin of Granada’s El Turia. Mr. 
Donigan admired this and borrowed it that he might teach 
it to some of his pupils. Later Mr. Schmitz says he was 
surprised to learn that Mr. Donigan.had printed as his own 
Mr. Schmitz’s arrangement of Granada's music without 
giving any credit to either Granada or Schmitz. 

The Mauvais Music Company will also be sued by the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, of Boston, to 
make thenr stop printing the New Bully song. Charles 
Trevathan, who gave the song to May Irwin, claims that , 
the Mauvais edition is pirated.—7he Examiner, San 
Francisco. 








Mr. Day Makes Another Change. 


H. DAY has resigned his position as head 

« salesman at Chase Brothers Piano Company, Chi- 

cago, and has accepted a similar position with the Chicago 
Music Company. 








“Crown” in Europe. 

R. FRED W, PRIMER, traveling in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Geo. P. Bent, of ‘‘ Crown” fame, leaves 
New York next Saturday for Liverpool, England, on board 
the Cunarder Campania. He will probably remain in Lon- 

don until Mr. Geo. P. Bent reaches there. 
The English trade in “‘ Crown” organs is extensive, and 
under the able pushing of Mr. Bent and his representatives 

is growing to splendid proportions. 








The Coe Failure. 
P to 12. o’clock noon of Tuesday, April 21, no 
definite or authentic report concerning the details of the 
failure of A. D. Coe, of Cleveland, had reached this city, 
though some of the smaller trade papers have published 
estimates made up in their own offices and given out as de- 
tails obtained from official sources. 

The chief‘ereditors of the Coe concern are the old firm of 
Smith & Nixon (Crawford, Ebersole & Sriith), the Colby 
Piano Company, C. Kurtzmann & Co., Brown & Simpson 
Company, and Gildemeester & Kroeger. Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons are down for a small amount, only $1,600, as are also 
the Trowbridge Piano Company and the Sebastian Sommer 
Piano Company. 

There isa private loan to Mr. Coe from R. M. Loud, said 
to be $4,000 and reported tobe secured. 

The Cleveland banks are of course interested and are 
probably secured by an amount of collateral (leases, &c.), 
that will tie up a large portion of the assets for a long time. 

It is reported here that an offer has been made to certain 
parties to buy their claims at 25 cents on the dollar, but the 
proposition has been declined on the general principie that 
it would be unbusinesslike to accept it until a full state- 
ment of the facts of the unfortunate affair are ascertained 
and made known to those interested. 


—George W. Hamill, who for nearly 30 years was sexten of St. Mark’s 
Church, East Tenth street, near Second avenue, died yesterday 
morning from pneumonia after a short iliness. He was 62 years old. 

Mr. Hamill was born in Baltimore, and spent his boyhood in Wash- 
ington. As a boy he learned to know many of the public men of the 
day. He became well acquainted with Henry Clay, an‘ was fond of 
relating his personal experiences with him, Mr. Hamill came to 
New York when a young man, and got into business with Henry Er- 
ben, an organ builder in Spring street, the father of Admiral Erben. 
He continued there until 1868, abandoning the business to become 
sexton at St. Mark’s. He had previously acted as assistant sexton, 


UPERINTENDENT ofa large piano factory in this city desires to 
make a change ; understands scale drawing. Would also take 
position at fine tuning and tone regulating, understanding repairing 
in all its branches, in wareroom or factory, city or country ; refer- 
ences given. Address “G.,” THE MUSICAL COURIER, 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. - 


Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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The Test of Time. 

HE American public, proverbially fickle, has 
nevertheless expressed a preference for certain things 
which time has proven to be worthy their respect and ad- 
miration. The musical public has likewise stamped its 
approval on certain makes of piayes, and has given them 
a place in public esteem that they. old to-day and bid fair 
to hold for a long time tocome. These pianos have out- 
lived in public estimation many of the instruments that at 
the time of their introduction shared popularity with them. 

There is the famous old Fischer, with its phenomenal 
record of past sales and its present firmly entrenched 
position—a position practically unassailable. There is an 
instance in which a piano has commanded respect and 
admiration for a full half century and is to-day entering on 
a new era of popularity and progress. 

Does anyone say there is no money and other rewards 
in good work and good goods? The Fischers’ position 
to-day is a contradiction. Does anyone say that the Amer- 
ican public will not recognize and reward in the most sub- 
stantial manner a house that never betrays its faith? 
Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, with their wealth and commanding 
importance in the trade, effectually disprove it. Time is 
the best and truest test of strength after all; against it 
other tests fail. 

One hundred thousand Fischer pianos tell the story of 
high ideals in piano making, legitimate business methods 
and a public recognition of honesty in manufacture and 
dealing with the public. The Fischer piano of to-day is 
the highest fruit of the firm’s endeavors in piano making, a 
piano that will challenge comparison with any in its quali- 
ties to demand the admiration of the public. It is in an 
unsurpassed position by reason of its general superiority 
and reputation to make a newer and greater record. It 
possesses that completeness, that ensemble, carefulness in 
detail, the modernity in appearance and the musical quali- 
ties that will dominate the piano of thefuture. It is among 
the few pianos for which a more widespread appreciation is 
certain. It will stand the test of time as well as its prede- 
cessors, and it and its successors will add new laurels to 
those already gathered round the Fischer name. 

Watch the progress of the Fischer piano and note how 
well it meets the new demands. And note as well how its 
manufacturers have grasped the opportunities offered by 
the changing conditions of trade. 


Is Philadelphia the Potter’s Field for 
Old Pianos? 


66 HAT becomes of old pianos?” was the 

question put toa large New York manufacturer 
the other day. ‘‘ Well,” was the rather unexpected reply, 
‘‘ the most of ours go to Philadelphia.” The manufacturer 
could not explain this fact exactly to hisown satisfaction. He 
thought perhaps it was because so many persons owned 
homes in Philadelphia, or possibly because the good peo- 
ple of the Quaker town are much given to attending con- 
certs and love music more than do New Yorkers. 

“There ought to be several hundred thousand old 
square pianos stowed away somewhere in the United 
States,” said Geo. L. Weitz, of the Estey establishment, on 
East Fourteenth street, in speaking of the subject. ‘‘I 
have been in the business 20 years, and personally have 
seen but three of them cut into kindling wood. It is in- 
deed a rare occurrence that one of these massive old rose- 
wood affairs meets with such an unworthy fate. 

“A biography of a good piano is sometimes very inter- 











esting. They generally start off in life gaily, having the 
most conspicuous position in the parlors of the wealthy, 
and receiving courteous treatment. Thirty years ago a 
good square piano was an object of much greater impor- 
tance and commanded vastly more respect than any piano 
nowadays. This is still to be seen when we go to remove 
an old piano to exchange it fora new one. Itis purely a 
matter of mercantile interest to us, but not so with the 
owners. I have seen old folks who had bought a piano in 
the days of their honeymoon fairly overcome when they 
saw the familiar old instrument, which had been with them 
through days of joy and sorrow, hustled out of the house by 
irreverent hands and conveyed to the warehouse. It is the 
custom for piano firms now to take away the old instruments 
and allow a fair price for them, deducting the amount from 
the price of the new one. It is absolute loss to us, for we 
have the greatest difficulty in disposing of these landmarks 
which have seen better days. 

‘It is quite amusing to hear the old folks say, as they 
always do when making a selection of a new piano: ‘ Our 
old piano, if it were only tuned up, would have a much 
better tone than any of these.’ 

‘‘ A great majority of these old pianos find their way to 
the homes of comparatively poor people. They may be 
bought for a mere song. There is a class of men who 
make a living by disposing of these old pianos. A second- 
hand dealer dropped in here the other day and said he 
had just bought six for $50. Some firms are almost willing 
to pay for having them taken away. 

‘* These old pianos are by no means worn out, after going 
through three, or even four, hands. New strings and new 
hammers are put in, and the old instrument is tinkered up, 
so that it will oftentimes have a better tone than the cheap 
piano of today. City boarding houses, where the only 
object is to have an instrument capable of emitting noise, 
are extensive harboring places for these old ‘ has-beens.’ 
Many are shipped to the West and to country towns. A 
number find their way to museums, where they are exhib- 
ited as the piano on which George Washington was wont to 
play. Throughout New England, Ohio and in New York 
city I have seen them used as tables for kitchen purposes, 
the works, in many cases, being removed to allow a place 
for stowing away jars of fruit. Many are disposed of at 
auctions, too, and some very good bargains are to be se- 
cured in that way.” 

At the present time, according to Mr. Weitz, there are 
about 80,000 pianos manufactured annually in America. 
The same number is produced by German manufacturers, 
while France and England have an annual output of 40,000 
each. There is very little business in the exporting of 
pianos. This is due to the fact that the change in climate 
makes it impossible for a piano, when shipped to a foreign 
country, to keep its tone. Only 810 were exported from 
this country last year. They went to South America and 
Germany. The latter country ships quite a number to 
Australia and South America. 

Efforts have frequently been made to introduce the 
Broadwood piano from England, but have never succeeded. 
The climate here is so much drier than in England that 
the wood shrivels up. The American pianos are looked 
upon universally as the best. They have carried off nearly 
all the prizes in recent years in foreign countries. To ob- 
viate the climatic difficulty in the sale of their pianos the 
Steinway Company has now established a factory in Ham- 
burg, and wood which has been dried in Germany is used 
in manufacturing the instruments. 

Though more pianos are sold in New York city than in 





any other one place the piano men do not call it a musical 
centre. New Yorkers are so much given to attending the 
theatre that they have little time for musical entertainments, 
and aconcert is voted slow. Boston, Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia are the chief patrons of music in this country. 
Chicago, too, has lately become a musical town. Large 
piano manufactories are in process of erection there now, 
which bid fair to outrival the hundred or more establish- 
ments in New York. 

_ The growth of the musical element in America has, 
however, been phenomenal, judged from the increase in 
the output of pianos. In 1860 the annual product 
amounted to about 30,000. It has now been more than 
doubled. Musical men, in fact, place America at the head 
of all countries for love of music. The fact that so many 
poor people buy pianos is ascribed to the fact that music is 
taught in the public schools, and the girls nearly all learn 
to read music readily. 

A large business is done in New York in the renting of 
pianos. The trade thrives all the year around, mostly 
from the floating population. People come here to visit 
for a month and hire a piano for $5 or $10 a month. They 
generally decide to stay six months. The dealers gener- 
ally utilize inferior pianos for this phase of the trade.— New 
York Times. 





In Town. 
MONG the trade visitors to New York the past 
week and callers at the offices of Tue Musica. 
Courier were: 
J. Schoenberger, Lechner & Schoenberger, Pittsburgh. 
A. B. Campbell, Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. W. Kimball, Chicago. 
T. F. Mullaney, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 
Wm. M. Blight, Keller Brothers & Blight, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Geo. J. Dowling, Boston. 
Geo. B. Baird, McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, 
mM. ¥. 
M. Gallup, Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 
Otto Baab, Springfield, Mass. 
C. A. Bates, Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga. 
J. Wood, Wood Brothers, Pittsfield, Mass. 
E. L. Griffith, Utica, N. Y. 
H. Gray Estey, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
F. C. Wadsworth, Brewsters, N. Y. 
David McKee, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston. 
Fred. W. Primer, Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. 
Alois Brambach, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
| Be 
G. K. Barnes, Smith & Barnes, Chicago. 
Dana G. Prescott, Prescott Piano Company, Concord, 
N. H. 
G. Woodward, Hollingshead, Stults & Woodward, Balti- 
more. 
C. H. W. Foster, Chickering & Sons, Boston. 








Berlin Association. 
HE Berlin, Germany, piano manufacturers and 
kindred trades, employing altogether about 5,000 
workmen, have just organized an association which will be 
governed by an executive committee. The usual formula 
of such industrial organizations were passed upon. 


—Dun’s mercantile change sheet gives as one of the items the old 
report already referred to in these columns,that the Whitney-Marvin 
Music Company, of Detroit, is going out of business. 
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TRADE AS a FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Prema Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by “The Musical 
Courier ’’ Reporters. 


O many conflicting statements are made regard- 
ing business, and there are so many predictions regard- 
ing the future, that the outsider might reasonably suppose 
that the music trade was not only in an unsettled condition, 
but that there was no business at present and prospects are 
not at all right. All statements, however conflicting in 
their detail, would give that impression. And yet there 
are houses that can show by their order books an increase 
for the past month over the corresponding period of 1895, 
that can give sufficient evidence of better collections than 
last year, and for which the prospects <9 seem more 
than fair. 

Drawing a manufacturer away from his generally pessi- 
mistic predictions to what he is doing in reality and what 
he hopes to do, it appears that in nine cases out of ten this 
year has so far been better than last and that he is pre- 
pared for an increased product over last year. Some have 
very hazy ideas how this increased product is to be dis- 
posed of, and a knowledge of the general demands of the 
trade makes us skeptical as to the place certain pianos will 
have in the trade ; but there is undoubtedly a feeling, and 
a strong one, that the trade holds something for the manu- 
facturers, something to be realized on in the near future. 


* *# # 


There is indisputable evidence that the reed organ 
manufacturers have found the first of this year much better 
than was anticipated. They, of course, with export trade, 
are in much better condition, broadly speaking, to keep 
their factories busy than the piano manufacturers, but, 
apart from the foreign demand for American reed organs, 
there has been such an increase in the home demand that 
the organ makers feel greatly encouraged over the outlook. 


The statements of the supply houses may be taken as 
fairly indicative of the manufacturing situation, and the 
supply men are in every way confident of the future, Their 
business is steadily fair, though they complain, too, of col- 


lections. eee 


The pipe organ manufacturers like Odell, Jardine and 
Farrand & Votey, leading firms in the line, find plenty to 
do, each house now having under construction large and 
fine pos aes with all the os et improvements. These 





are costly instruments. The firms complain of collections, 
and say that church committees are about as difficult to 
collect from as any dealer could be. Church receipts have 
fallen off during the hard times and it is mens diffi- 
cult to get a settlement of old accounts. 

ane 

How much the bicycle business and craze will interfere 

with the music trade this year is a subject that is agitating 
the small goods men as well as the piano manufacturers. 
Years ago, and in fact since mandolins and guitars became 
so popular, these instruments, with banjos, have had re- 
markable summer sales, being in high favor with visitors 
to the summer resorts and with most of the younger so- 
ciety element. Last year the sales fell off materially and 
manufacturers and dealers made the growing bicycle craze 
responsible. This year the wheel passion is much more 
widespread, and it may be expected that there will be a dull 
season for small goods as well as for the larger line. 

*n * 


Mr. J. Schoenberger, of Lechner & Schoenberger, Pitts- 
burgh, who was a visitor to New York last week, has very 
decided views of the injury the $75 and $85 boxes are in- 
flicting on the trade. He pleads guilty to having sold a few 
of them, but says hé is done with them for good and all 
and will leave that class of trade for other houses to cater to. 

Lechner & Schoenberger handle the Kranich & Bach as 
their leader, and Mr. Schoenberger cannot say too much 
in praise of them. The firm has sold many, and every sale 
meant a friend for the house. They also handle the Emer- 
son and Starr pianos and the Miller organs. Each has 
proved an important factor in developing the business of 
the house. 

* 2 * 

Mr. Ion Arnold, acomposer of some prominence and 
who has for some time past been connected with houses 
in the Western trade as salesman, has returned to New 
York to live and will enter the publishing business. 

see 

Ferdinand Wessell, son of Mr. Otto Wessell and an 
athlete of considerable note, won two prizes, a diamond 
crescent and a silver flask, at the athletic games of the 
Seventh Regiment at the armory on Saturday the 11th. 
The commodore is very proud of his athletic son. 

2s *# 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Steinway and their children 

will sail for Europe about the middle of next month. 
*#2#* 

The Pease grand, the latest exploitation of the artistic 
progressiveness of the Pease Piano Company, is meeting 
with an unusual amount of favor among musicians. In 
Philadelphia it has been heard in concert a number of times 





the past few months, and each appearance but intensified 
the appreciation that has been accorded it. In Chicago too 
it has made a ‘‘ hit” both with professional musicians and 
the non-professional music loving public. Its warm musi- 
cal tone is everywhere admired and there is good reason 
for predicting that this year the Pease grand will be a 
figure of no small importance in the music world. There 
is,as there should be, a demand for a smai! grand of the 
qualities of the Pease, which possesses qualities that com- 
mend themselves to music lovers. The company is thor- 
oughly aware of the favor small grands are meeting, and 
will push this grand as it has successfully pushed the 
Pease uprights to a prominent position. 


Dealers visiting New York should not fail to call at the 
factory of the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, and in- 
spect the handsome pianos that firm is making. Hand- 
some in appearance, and with thoroughly good musical 
qualities, they will attract the attention of any dealer 
familiar with the modern demands for pianos. A trip 
through the well equipped factory and an inspection of the 
pianos in construction will further enlighten the dealer as 
to why the Lindeman pianos are known as among the most 
reliable on the market. Take the advice and go up to the 


Lindeman factory. 
** * 


Messrs. Newby & Evans are now making another piano 
to be sold for somewhat less than their present and better 
known instruments. The new piano, which has been 
named ‘* Monroe,” is made to meet a certain demand in the 
trade. 

*#* * 

Mr. Dana G. Prescott, secretary of the Prescott Piano 

Company, Concord, N. H., is among the out of town trade 


visitors to New York. - 
* # # 


Mr. E. A. Francis, the well-known Buffalo salesman, who 
for some time past has been connected with C. Kurtzmann 
& Co., has resigned and joined the forces of Geo. F. 
Hedge, Son & Co., that city. 


x # # “i 
Mr. W. B. Tremaine, of the AZolian Company, is on a 
Western trip. visiting olian agents. 
22 


The many friends of Charles Utley, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
will be glad to know that he is rapidly improving in health, 
Mr. Utley has undergone two operations of a serious 
nature, and there is now every probability that he will soon 
be around strong enough to attend to business. 
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THE SUCCESS OF A GERMAN- 
AMERICAN FIRM. 


E have often had occasion to call the at- 
W tention of our readers to the gigantic development 
of the city’s industries, and especially of the piano in- 
dustry; for a more brilliant example of our growth and 
superiority to European industry cannot be found than in 
the manufacture of pianos. Great as is the progress in 
other trades to which American business spirit has devoted 
itself, yet none of them can show such results as the manu- 
facture of pianos. 

In its beginnings it had the same experience as other 
branches of business. Difficulties overwhelmed it from 
all sides ; new implements, which had previously not been 
in use here, had to be made; new, untrained workmen had to 
be taught, and it had to contend with the greatest hin- 
drance to progress, the prejudice of the public, whose ob- 
stinacy in clinging te prejudices once conceived has often 
been the grave of many enterprises. The greatest perse- 
verance was required to overcome all these obstacles and 
win the confidence of the public that at first did not believe 
in the success of native piano production. 

Under these circumstances it required great perseverance 
and as great self-confidence to obtain success, and many 
of those who entered into the struggle had to leave the 
battle field in discomfiture, as they lacked either the neces- 
sary energy and business foresight or confidence in their 
own powers. But those who possessed patience enough 
to conquer the difficulties that lay before them and over- 
come them al] found themselves more or less richly re- 
warded for their energy. 

Among the firms which were most blessed with the 
fruits of success is the firm of 

Sohmer & Co., 
and the Teason lies in the fact that in this firm far-seeing 
business talent is united with technical abilities. Each of 
these has its own value, and united they form a power 
which is the condition of every success. 

Like most other piano manufacturers, the firm began in 
amocest way, but was soon compelled to extend itself, 
as the instruments turned out by the factory quickly 
attracted attention in artistic circles, as well as among the 
public. The large compass, power and sonority of tone, 
united with an extremely pleasing elastic touch, did not 
fail to attract the attention of all musicians, and the demand 
for the instruments of Sohmer & Co. became speedily so 
general and increased to such a degree that the space in 
the factory had to be enlarged year after year. 

The large building on Fourteenth street, which at first 
served for showroom as well as factory, no longer sufficed 
for these two ends, and is used now only a wareroom 
where the various styles from concert grand down to the 
smallest pianino, from the dearest to the cheapest, are dis- 
played, The newest productions of the firm of Sohmer & 
Co. have justly gained admiration in musical circles. The 
new scale upright piano is a model instrument in every 
respect, while the miniature grand, of the latest construc- 
tion, excites the admiration of all judges. 

However rich or however simple may be the decoration, 
however cheap or high priced the instrument, they all bave 
certain qualities in common; namely, the best materials and 
the most solid construction. These qualities, united with 
the keen sight of a far-seeing business spirit, do not fail to 
attain the surprising effect which the firm enjoys, and ex- 
plain the brilliant success which it has attained in so short 
a time. 

This is not limited to New York and the vicinity, al- 
though here the sales alone are considerable, as many of 
the most important musical institutions, as well as the- 
atres, use the Sohmer piano, but extends over all North 
Americaand a great part of South America. The success 
of a business does not depend on accident ; it is the result 


of certain laws, and these are based on the excellence of 
the goods and the business talent of the —- 





Where these two eonditions are united success is as- 
sured, and these exist in the case of Sohmer & Co. the 
secret of their immense success is revealed. The firm of 
Sehmer & Co. has received the highest distinctions at all 
important expositions—in Philadelphia, 1876, Montreal, 
1881-82, and also in Minneapolis, Sacramento, and finally the 
World's Columbia Exposition at Chicago, 1893. It has, too, 
testimonials from the greatest artists of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The firm has had extraordinarily great success with 
its baby grand, an instrument that occupies no more space 
than an ordinary piano and possesses a powerful tone and 
the fullness of a concert grand. 

Mr. Hugo Sohmer is the head of the business depart- 
ment, and his affability and kindliness, which are united 
with high culture and business knowledge, enable him to 
win the respect of those with whom he is brought into busi- 
ness relations. The great growth of the business is due, 
in addition to the excellence of the instruments, to the 


what it is, and the Sohmer name one of the famous 
ones in the history of American piano making. There 
is, as is stated above, the farseeing business talent 
united with technical ability, and it is true that these 
qualities have been instrumental in the success of the 
firm ; but back of that was more than mere mechani- 
cal ability ; it was an ability that enabled Sohmer & 
Co. to make a piano of such grade that it commanded 
the respect of all who heard it, that could stand the 
supreme test of expert trial and comparison with 
other high grade pianos. There was the knowledge 
of artistic pianos, how to make them, and, better 
still, Sohmer & Co. possessed the desire to improve 
their product, and the facilities and capital to carry 
out their desires, They have never been content 
with a certain position, once secured to be main- 
tained; but the energy, the progressiveness of the 








HUGO SOHMER. 


liberality and genial qualities of Mr. Sohmer. His upright 
and really kind disposition wins all hearts, and he never 
for a moment ceases to be the perfect gentleman. 

Alongside him stand Joseph Kuder, Charles Fahr and 
Georg Reichmann, each of whom forms an integral part 
that completes the management of this extensive and 
well-known business. Each has his own department and 
has his share in the hard won but well merited fame and 
success of this our noblest and greatest industry,—.S/aa/s- 
Zeitung, March 22. 


The foregoing, while correct in detail, gives at best 
but an outline of the part Sohmer & Co, have played 
in the trade, and pays but a faint tribute to the quali- 
ties of the men who have made the Sohmer business 


firm have found an outlet in improvements in the 
pianos and the extension of the business. 

It is conceded by all familiar with the relative 
positions in popularity that there is no piano on the 
market that is better known than the Sohmer. The 
successes in the past are but a forecast of future ones, 
for the Sohmer pianos of to-day are in advance artis- 
tically of former productions of the house, and there 
is evident on the part of the firm a comprehension of 
the trade situation that cannot fail to give the Sohmer 
an impetus this year. 

All who have a personal acquaintance with the 
members of the firm will cordially subscribe to the 
sentiments expressed in the article from the S/aats 
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Zeitung. They form a solid quartet, a ‘big four,” 
whose personal popularity is unbounded and whose 
business ability is unquestioned. 

The name of Sohmer is not unknown abroad, a 
number of Sohmer pianos having been sent to Eu- 
rope. Mr. Hugo Sohmer, who sails this week for 
Europe, to remain four months, is as highly esteemed 
in artistic and manufacturing circles in Germany as 
he is in this country. He takes with him the best 
wishes of a host of friends here, and will receive a 
hearty welcome in Europe. 

During his absence Messrs. Fahr, Kuder and Reich- 


it is intended to start in the interest of the Irish-American 
people, which will place them in enterprises they have not 
hitherto entered. 

Subscriptions were handed in and pledges for shares 
amounting to about $130,000. Among the subscribers 
were Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, $5,000, and Mr. George T. 
McLaughlin, $5,000. 

Mr. Scanlan has been suggested as the president of the 
company by a large number of the stockholders. Should 
he accept the position his well-known business ability 
would insure the success of the new company. 

*#s *# * 


The business of the Trowbridge Piano Company is to be 





man will continue to push the Sohmer to a higher 





carried on by Mr. Walker, a nephew of the late Mr. Trow- 





position than ever. 





Behning Business. 
HE business the Behning Piano Company is 


BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
17 Beacon Street, April 18, 1896. 


HERE has been but little advancement made in 
the affairs of the Briggs Piano Company during the 


bridge, who has been in the factory for some time learning 
the business. With him will be associated Mrs. Trow- 
bridge. Before Mr. Trowbridge’s death it had been in- 
tended to make a cheap piano, but now all idea of that has 
been given up and a higher priced piano than the one now 





doing is evidence of two things; first, that the Behn- 
ing Brothers are working hard to secure trade, and 
second, that the dealers, the old Behning dealers and new 
ones, are finding the new pianos salable. 

The company has made progress ever since it started in 
the dull season and in the face of adverse circumstances. 
There has been a movement forward in manufacture as 
well as in distribution, improvements being made in scales, 
in construction and in case designs. Their dealers are 
highly delighted with the latest pianos, which are in every 
way an advance upon the former in the points enumerated. 

There is a future for the Behning piano, and the young 
men are doing their utmost in a straightforward, legitimate 
manner to realize that future. Their energy and their 
courage, combined with their experience and careful busi- 
ness methods, will win out. They are making a piano that 
is a profitable one for dealers to handle, and the business 
they are doing shows that the trade is becoming awake to 
the fact. Illustrations of improved Behning styles that will 
appear in these columns from time to time will show the 
trade that the case designs are attractive and modern. A 
sample order will convince any dealer that the claims of 
the manufacturers for the piano are more than borne out 


by the piano itself. 








—Alexander Heuser, a dealer, of Collingwood, Ont., has assigned. 


—The Majestic pianos will be handled in Pittsburgh by J. M. Hoff- 
man & Co. 

—H. F. Wilson has opened a store in the Opera House Block, 
Alpena, Mich, 

—Burglars entered the store of Jacob Keller,g Cleveland dealer, a 
few nights ago and secured some music boxes. 

—Charies H. Freeman, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., has sold his music 
business to Nelson G. Freeman, of Saratoga Springs. 

—The Blanchard-Fitzgerald Music Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
is reported to have conveyed real estate, the consideration being $1. 

—J. B. Bernard, the Quebec music dealer recently arrested on the 
charge of obtaining money under false pretenses, has been com- 
mitted for trial. 

—The firm of Mears & Pitcher, of Belfast, Me., has been dissolved, 
Mr. Mears retiring because of advanced age. Mr. Pitcher will con- 


tinue the business. 

—George Fortune died at his home, 804 Steinway avenue, Steinway, 
L. L, Sunday, April 12, after an illness of nearly two years, of pul- 
monary disease. He was in the employ of Steinway & Sons for up- 
ward of 20 years, and had been a resident of Steinway for a long 





past week. The taking account of stock is a long, tedious 
work, and until that is done no statement of the assets can 
be given. It is possible that three of the largest creditors 
will be appointed appraisers of the stock, but nothing has 
been done as yet. No meeting of creditors has taken place— 
in fact there is little to add to what has already been said 
in Tue Musicar Courigr. 

The appraisers of the estate of John N. Merrill have 
completed their work and returned a most satisfactory 
account to the administrator, who says that the result of 
their labors shows the excellent business plans arranged 
by Mr. Merrill. 

see 

Mr. James Hollyer and Mr. Wm. P. Daniels, of New 
York, were in town on Friday to attend the directors’ meet- 
ing of the Mason & Hamlin Company. 

*#e*# #*# 

Of a concert recently given in the city of Mexico, where 
the Chickering piano was used, Z/ Diario, one of the 
newspapers of the city, gave an interesting account, the 
translation of which is as follows: 

“ Friday evening a concert of chamber music took place 
in the hall of Messrs. H. Nagel, successors, Calle de la 
Palma. The persons invited were the most distinguished 
amateurs of the city, members of the Germian and Ameri- 
can colonies and Mexican society. 

‘The pieces were by the inspired master Don Edward 
Gabrielli, whose compositions have the unanimous approval 
of the metropolitan press and the dilettanti. 

‘The performers were Sefiores Louis G. Saloma and 
Ignace Angel, violin; Antonio Saloma, viola ; Uriarte and 
Wenceslas Villalpando, violoncello, and Alfred Lenskin. 
All of the compositions of Mr. Gabrielli pleased the select 
audience that filled the hall. 

‘*The concert piano from the house of Chickering also 
pleased the audience, its tones being very clear and its 
make unsurpassable.” 

Mr. George G. Endicott returned this morning from a 
short business trip. 


Ata largely attended meeting held at the Parker House 
on Monday evening the People’s Trust Company was or- 
ganized. Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of the New England 
Piano Company, was one of the speakers in favor of the or- 
ganization. 

This trust company is one of a series of enterprises which 


#2 ae 





made will probably be manufactured. 


22 2 


Mr. E. N. Kimball, Jr., leaves this evening for Chicago 


for a week’s holiday. 


see 
Mr. Karl Fink has been in town all the week. 
ae ee 
It is rumored that the M. Steinert Sons Company will 


move to the Masonic Temple, occupying the corner store 
as temporary warerooms. 








Promptly Released. 
HE following from the Washington (N. J.) Star 
of April 9 gives the satisfactory sequel to the arrest of 


Mr. F. A. Vincent, of Cornish & Co., which was recently 
given publicity : 


Owing to the malevolence of a former shipping agent in the em- 


ploy of Cornish & Co., Mr. F. A. Vincent was the subject of a very 
unpleasant incident on Sunday last. 
charge, and owing to the fact that it was Sunday, and he could not 
get the required bail, he had to suffer the temporary inconvenience 
of being detained in custody in Ludlow Street Prison. 
course, released when the magistrate heard the explanation of the 
charge, with many expressions of regret. 


He was arrested on a frivolous 


He was, of 








In Luck. 
ENDLEY C. WRIGHT, a piano and organ 
man, formerly of Springfield, Mo., but who has been 


in the employ of S. W. Knepper & Co., of Carthage, Mo., 
for the past three years, received word on Easter Day that 
he had been left $8,000 in cash and $12,000 worth of town 
property by an aunt who recently died at Enightstown, Ind. 








—J. A. Boud, Denison, Ia., is reported as soid out, 

—J. F. Gregson, Fairfield, Ia., is reported as sold out. 

—The death of G. W. Dewey, of Xenia, Ohio, is announced. 

—G, S. Petty, Tampa, Fla., last week satisfied a mortgage for $500. 
—Morrell & Shafenburg, Meyersdale, Pa., have dissolved partner- 


ship. 


—A judgment for $163 has been recorded against N. D. Coon, West 


Superior, Wis. 


—The Bloomfield Organ Company is reported as being in thehands 


of a receiver. 


—Mr. Wm. L. Flage, formerly of Meriden, Conn., and now con- 


nected with H. P. Ecker & Co., of Pittsburgh, will be married on 
April 2i to Miss Nellie Louise Griswold, of Meriden. 





time. 
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THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEIOROLD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN > CELLO STRINGS 


Cooper Institute, NEW YORK. 
Guaranteed in re fifth Acknowledged the best 
‘ in the wor! Best quality of Violin Strings. 
Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. A 4 @ Silver 
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The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Ce. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instrumen 


used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


parang De GONI, MR. pat” pleat 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRE 
“MR. H. WORRELL, | Mk N. 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


and many others, but we it unnecessary to do so, as the 
merits of the MARTIN ITARS. Parties have in vain tri 


the United States, but et in Europe. 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds ef Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr LUIST. ROMERO, 
blic is well aware of the superior 
to imitate them, not only here in 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


FOSTER & CO., 
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SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS, 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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MR. 8S. De La COV. 


Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 


**Fufonia’’ Zither 





NEW YORK. 





“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The ‘*Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr. 
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IKE rest of the country, Chicago has had 

hot weather, several days of it; and again the city 

has been excited over the question of the census, one paper 

claiming an increase of 200,000 in two years, this claim 

being based on a school census which has not even been 
completed. 

The ** L” road is being built on the avenue at the rate of 
about one block a day and is now up to Adams street. 
This attracts crowds of people, and Wabash avenue has 
seldom been more crowded than now. It would not seem 
from present appearances that this structure was going to 
be such a detriment to the street as has been feared. It 
must be remembered that Wabash avenue is quite a broad 
street and it has already developed that there will be no ob- 
struction to the light in even the lower floors. If the noise 
of the trains be reduced to the minimum it is almost a cer- 
tainty that it will be a benefit instead of a nuisance, as 
thousands of people will become familiar with the street 
who now seldom or never visit it. 

We do not believe there will be an exodus of the trade on 
this account, but there may be in the future on account of 
increased rents, a change in this respect being more than 
likely to occur. This question of rent has been discussed 
quite considerably lately, and it must be acknowledged 
that it is an important consideration ; and while we do not 
consider the matter as having been treated seriously, yet 
it is nothing but the truth to say that one of the proprie- 
tors of a large house has been heard to say that he would 
not consider it a bad move to rent the entire first floor and 
remove the warerooms to the second. 

The old reliable houses in the city are not complaining of 
business, which is on the average fairly good for this time 
of the year. May moving always has its effect on the sale 
of pianos particularly. 

To add to all the excitement in Chicago this week, on 
Friday there were four fires, all starting at about the same 
time, within a few blocks of each other—the Clifton 
House, the Chicago Carpet Company and the building 
between the stores of Steger & Co. and Estey & Camp. 
It looked dangerous for both Estey & Camp and Steger & 
Co, for a short time, but the fire department was on hand 
so promptly that no damage was done to either house worth 
speaking of. 


the 


Chase Brothers. 

The Chase Brothers Piano Company, of Muskegon, 
Mich., has an excellent line of pianos. The new styles of 
Chase Brothers pianos are pleasing and modern; they have 
the full swing fronts and rolling fallboards, two features 





which seem to be immensely popular with dealers and 
customers alike. The materials used are of the best, and 
the actions are from the factory of Herrburger-Schwander 
& Son, of Paris, France. 

The new Hackley piano, which is also made by the Chase 
Brothers PianoCompany, while less in price is not a low 
grade, but an excellent instrument, with a double ve- 
neered case, well finished, good materials all through, an 
action of good reputation, one of the best wearing made, 
and has the rolling fallboard and full swing desk also. 
With such goods the company is again busy, has all the 
men at work, on full time, that can be procured there just 
now, and the house is behind on its orders, 

The factory is one of the finest to be found anywhere, 
and is under the direct supervision of Mr. Clarence Chase. 
The business is being run by Mr. Braton Chase, who is 
ably assisted in the disposal of the goods by Mr. Leon 
Chase, who is undoubtedly one of the best salesmen in both 
the wholesale and retail departments of the business to be 
found in the country, and when not on the road keeps him- 
self very much employed in supplying the demands of his 
retail customers throughout a great part of the State of 
Michigan. 

L. Aviszus. 

Not many people know that Chicago has a comparatively 
new piano factory which has for its proprietor an experi- 
enced maker from Germany. Mr. Leopold Aviszus is not 
as yet a rich man, but he has a good chance of becoming 
one if he can carry out the plans indicated in his conversa- 
tion. So far none of his original ideas has been attempted, 
but he has demonstrated his ability on ordinary lines by 
drawing scales for several upright and grand pianos 
and putting them to the practical test of construction. One 
of his grands is the shortest ever made in this country, and 
although only the first one it is entitled by merit to be called 
a good instrument. His longer grand is better, and his up- 


‘right pianos are very excellent instraments and an honor to 


the city of his adoption. 

He has had no difficulty in disposing of his product so 
far, good dealers being only too glad to get the pianos, and 
at good, fair prices. 

The following translations of articles published in 1889 
in the Frankfort, Germany, papers are all unsolicited tes- 
timonials to Mr. Aviszus’ ability : 


Hardly any other branch of industrial art has in the past two dec- 
ades made such grand headway as the manufacture of pianos. To 
the most deserving representatives of the same must be counted 
Mr. Leopold Aviszus, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, whose reputation is 
not only brilliant but well deserved. This highly gifted man has 
brought the piano manufacture to such perfection that he could not 
fail to b the recipient of the highest praise and honorable dis- 
tinction. He has introduced into the manufacture of his instruments 
a number of important improvements, so that the best known art 
critics have had to declare his pianos to be excellent. The instru- 
ments which come from his splendidly appointed establishment rep- 
resent the best which has yet been produced in this line, and are ex- 
celled by none. They are of stylish and beautiful exterior and add 
to athoroughly strong and durable construction a grand tullness of 
tone, clear, beautiful notes and wonderful sweetness and softness, 
and produce all the fine and tender shades of the play with sur- 
prising effect. In fact they are a credit to the piano manufacturer 
and their quick sales are easily understood and fully deserved. 








A NEW PIANO FACTORY. 


Considering the great number of instruments of but doubtful 
value which are thrown upon the market by the excessive produc- 
tion and which are partly offered as “* bargains" on private sale and 
by persons said to be not in the trade, partly offered at “free ” auc- 
tions, it becomes a pleasant duty to direct the popular attention toa 





new, superior piano factory of our city whose instruments deserve 
the highest praise. This isthe establishment of Mr. Leopold Avis- 
zus. Mr. Leopold Aviszus, who was for a number of years in the 
employ of the world-renowned establishment Bechstein, has utilized 
with undoubted success the later achievements of piano manufac- 
ture. His instruments are cross strung, but the crossing begins near 

the centre of the claviature, whereby a better distribution is made 
possible in the transition from discant to basso; moreover, a good 
deal of space was gained in the resounding board, 

The tune of these instruments is of a noble fullness, round and 
melodious, the touch elastic, Their beautiful exterior, the evident 
exceedingly careful and clean work, make them rich pieces of furni- 
ture, 

Until recently the city Frankfort-on-the-Main could boast of but 
one piano factory in spite of her large population, But now she has 
been enriched by a second establishment of the kind, which Mr, Leo- 
pold Aviszus,a pupil of Bechstein, has founded. Mr. Aviszus’ in- 
struments possess, according to the report of Frankfort papers, in a 
high degree the very characteristics which distinguish the pianos of 
his celebrated teachers. _ 

His Pleasure Trips. 

Mr. E. S. Conway occasionally takes a pleasure trip, and 
noW it develops that the Kimball dealers are complaining 
because of this habit of Mr. Conway. They say that when- 
ever he goes on one of these pleasure trips they are sure 
of having their orders cut. Mr. Conway wants to please 
everybody, but he cannot do it and remain in business ; 
but, for the consolation of these gentlemen who object to 
Mr. Conway enjoying himself, we will now announce that 
he will from May to September take the longest rest he has 
ever known since his connection with the company. He 
will build a cottage at Delavan Lake, Wisconsin, leave here 
Saturday afternoon, and spend his entire Sunday there every 
week during the months mentioned. That ought to please 
them ; they will know he is not working then. By the 
way, that is a funny remark Mr. Conway made a few days 
since—*‘ It is easier to sell 40 pianos a day than 30.” 

Mr. Cross’ New Move. 


Mr. R. W. Cross has arranged to manage the retail por- 
tion of the business of the National Piano Company, of 
Oregon, Ill., and has taken rooms on the second floor of 
the Auditorium building. The office of the company will 
probably be moved from 24 Adams street to the new loca- 
tion. Mr. Cross has been ill at home for several days. 
He has many friends in this locality, all of whom wish him 
success in his new enterprise. 


A Marriage. 

Two well-known Chicago people took a train for Milwau- 
kee Saturday evening and were married there Sunday 
morning. They were Miss Edith May Merrill, daughter of 
Edward M. Merrill, of 47 North Washtenaw avenue, and 
Leslie Channing Briggs, tenor vocalist and a musician of 
note, who is connected with the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. W. A. 
Huansperger, of Milwaukee. 


Personals. 

Mr. D. D. Luxton, of Lunton & Black, Buffalo, N. Y., 
came in the city one day this week, transacted the business 
which brought him—the buying of a number of Chase 
Brothers and Hackley pianos—and left in the evening for 
home. Apropos, this house has now as fine a line of in- 
struments as any can boast of, and has, with its new ware- 
rooms-and efficient salesmen—one in particular, the head 
of the house—as good a chance of becoming one of the 
leading retail houses in this country as any young house 
that can be brought to mind. 

Mr. George H, Zincke, the well-known New York piano 
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man, now representing that celebrated old house Board- 
man & Gray, of Albany, N. Y., is on the road. He madea 
few days’ stop in the city, did some business with the 
representative here, and left happy. 

Mr. Fred. Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., passed through 
here recently. Mr. Lohr is undoubtedly one of the old 
reliable successful salesmen and he is disposing of goods, 
more particularly the Harrington piano, at a most satis- 
factory rate, both as to quantities and prices. 

Mr. D. R. Andrus, of Kansas City, was here this 
week. He is now a full fledged dealer for the Kimball 
goods and reports business looking up, trade in his section 
being much better than three months ago, but there is still 
chance for improvement. 

Mr. Ernest Knabe and Mr. Chas. Keidel, of Baltimore, 
Md., were here for three days and went from here to 
Detroit, Mich. From there they return home, making afew 
other points en route. 

Mr. Wm. H. Poole, of Boston, Mass., who was here this 
week, finds business very good. 

Mr. Chapman, of Wickham, Chapman & Co., of Spring- 
field, Ohio, was visiting customers in this neighborhood. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball, Jr., of the Hallet & Davis Piano 
Company, of Boston, is expected to arrive here on Monday. 

Mr. A. M. Wright has been leid up nearly the entire 
week with the grip. He is out to-d-: for the first time, 
and intends being in New York on Monday. 

Mr. George M. Newton, of Kansas City, was in town. 





Weber Rumors and Replies. 
LBERT WEBER was seated in the Weber 
Piano Company warerooms Monday. 

‘*How are you?” said he to a representative of Tue 
Musicav Courter. 

‘** Rumor says that your mother, Mrs. Weber, is going to 
purchase the business of the Weber Piano Company, and 
appoint you as manager to run it!” said THe Musicar 
CourIgER man. 

* No truth in it, sir. Come again,” replied Mr. Weber. 

‘Current gossip has it that the Stuyvesant Piano Com- 
pany will show a balance on the profit side of the ledger 
and on being closed up will pay a handsome balance into 
the assigned business of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co.; that the 
Stuyvesant business will be closed; that the concern of 
Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. will be continued, and that the 
manufacture of the Weber piano could be continued if the 
right man with money could be found and the obstruction 
(yourself, Mr. Weber) be removed.” 

** Alleged obstruction cannot be removed. No truth in 
anything of this except that Weber pianos will be made. 
Next!” 

“Gossip says that Mr. A. M. Wright was in Cincinnati 
last week negotiating with Mr. Frank Lee, of the John 
Church Company, for the sale of the Weber interests and 
name.” 

“ Not a d——d word of truth in this! Mr. Wright is not 
a fool, and I don't consider Frank Lee one either.” 

‘The wagging tongue sayeth that Weber pianos will 
again be made.” 

** Now you speak the truth. Weber pianos will be made 
in 1896, Weber pianos will be sold in 1896 and made and 
sold a great many years after. No one knows to-day how 
this will be done. There is a meeting this week of the com- 
mittee of three appointed at the meeting of the creditors. 
This committee has looked all over the books of each com- 





pany, examined all factories, and will report at this meet- 
ing. It will probably be held while THz Musica, Courier 
is on the press on Tuesday night. I am expecting some- 
thing definite at that time. In the meantime I don't pro- 
pose to go mining in the West, to go to Europe, to Asia, 
Africa or Coney Island. I am just going to roost on Fifth 
avenue in the daytime and in Portchester in the night.” 

And the end is not yet, for is not a committee of two bank 
officials and an action manufacturer running the assigned 
affairs of the Weber Piano Company ? 





Affairs of Haines. 
HE judgment for $283 recorded last week 
against Mrs. Thos. Floyd-Jones is another of the 
numerous echoes of the affairs of Haines. Mrs. Floyd- 
Jones, the wife of Mr. Thos. Floyd-Jones, who is now with 


| Haines Brothers (incorporated), is a daughter of Mr. N. J. 


Haines, Sr. Before the death of her mother, whose will 
disinherited her, Mrs. Floyd-Jones was induced to sign a 
lease of her home, No. 288 West 139th street. Mr. N. 
J. Haines, Sr., put his name on the back of the lease as 
surety. Some little time after this transaction Mrs. Haines, 
Sr., died and Mrs. Floyd-Jones was disinherited. 

The recording of the judgment against her proves that 
Mr. N. J. Haines did not, would not, could not, or should 
not be forced to live up to the obligation he assumed when 
he countersigned his own daughter’s lease. 

When will these little matters cease ? 





To Distribute the Mathushek Output. 
ATE last week the concluding arrangements 
were made between the Ludden & Bates Southern 
Music House and the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of New Haven, by which the former practically 
controls the distribution of the output of the Mathushek 
plant. , 

It will be remembered that some weeks ago the Ludden 
& Bates concern (which in its Southern territory has repre- 
sented the Mathushek for a number of years) announced 
the purchase of an interest in the Mathushek Company. 
The inference was naturally that the Southern house would 
ultimately come to control a larger territory for the piano, 
which has come to pass, 

Though all the territorial limits have not yet been en- 
tirely defined it is settled that Ludden & Bates take charge 
of the New York wholesale and retail business and control 
of the larger portion of the United States, as well as that 
Southern territory they have operated for so long. 

The retail warerooms in New York will be given up on 
May 1, the lease of the premises on Fifth avenue expiring 
on that date. The wholesale trade will be looked after 
closely and a line of pianos will be carried as samples in a 
place yet to be secured. 

When this office (as it will be practically) is secured the 
present New York offices of Ludden & Bates will be re- 
moved there. 

The wholesale trade will be gone after and conducted on 
modern lines, broad plans having been laid for the distribu- 
tion of the Mathushek product. This move places the 
Ludden & Bates concern as an active factor in the Eastern 
trade, and argues the introduction of modern business 
methods in handling the product it has acquired. The 
house also manufactures the Ludden & Bates piano in this 
city, but sells it only in its Southern branch houses. The 





#6 ERCY! I should think the 


rattle in this piano of yours 
would drive you crazy,” said Mrs. 
Nextdoor to her nearest neighbor, 
** Why don’t you have it fixed?" 


**Can’t do it, poor Action,” the 
tuner says. 

‘Well, thank goodness, my piano 
hasa Roth & Engelhardt, St Johns- 
ville, N. Y., Action. No rattle in 
them 











firm also controls wide Southern territory for the Steinway 
and Mason & Hamlin pianos and organs, and in certain 
localities handles the Emerson in addition to the Mathushek 
and Ludden & Bates. 


Fifth National Bank v. 
Brothers. 
N the Supreme Court Judge Beach appointed last 
week Mr. John Delabunty as referee between the Fifth 
National Bank and Haines Brothers. Some legal techni- 
calities are to be overcome in the matter of the foreclosure 
of a mortgage on 10 lots situated on the east side of Alex- 
ander avenue and extending to the New York Central 
Railroad property. The mortgage was given fer a consid- 
ation of $30,000. 


The Staib Action. 
HE Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Company 
has made a specialty of conforming as near as pos- 
sible in filling an order to such changes as may be sug- 








Haines 








-| gested by a customer, providing, of course, that such 


changes are practical. This practice is observed to quite 
an extent among action manufacturers, but no one among 
the several firms takes more pains in the detail or con- 
tinues more steadfastly to produce what is wanted than the 
firm mentioned above. 

The result is that it has wedded to itself a following of 
piano manufacturers which continues with it, and its busi- 
ness is steadily increasing. A modéra action at a modern 
price and an accommodating firm totransact business with— 
such are some of the advantages of doing business with the 
Staib Piano Action Company. 


Armstrong-Steinert Suit. 
HE Lvening Bulletin, of Providence, R. I., under 
date of April 17 prints the following item of news : 


A new move has been made in the suit brought some time ago 
against the M. Steinert & Sons Company by Warren B, Wesley, 
administrator of the estate of Cyrus C. Armstrong, one of the former 
employés of Steinert. On the petition of the Steinert Company the 
case has been removed to the United States Circuit Court. This is 
made possible by the fact that the parties to the suit are located in 
different States. The petition for the transfer was made April 15 
and granted yesterday, and the papers wil] be at once certified up. 

The case was returnable in the State Court yesterday, and the an- 
swer was filed at that time by Miller & Brown, attorneys for the 
Steinert Company. Their plea is simply to the general issue. 

The history of the case has been published in full already. Arm- 
strong was formerly bookkeeper for the company,and as his ac- 
counts after the change from single to double entry did not [balance 
he was called upon to make up the deficiency, though it is alleged by 
his friends that no deficiency existed. 
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A New Dealer. 
KOEHLER, late with James & Holmstrom, has 
opened a wareroom at 235 East Twenty-first street, 


this city. Mr. Koehler will do a retail and renting business, 
and as he has been many years in the city and has a large 
circle of acquaintance his prospects are favorable for a suc- 


cessful business. 








The New Behr Brothers Styles. 
HE attention of the trade will undoubtedly be 
attracted by the illustration in the full page advertise 
ment of Behr Brothers & Co. on another page of this issue, 
as it is the first presentation of one of the new styles re- 
cently put on the market by this enterprising house. 

This style, as can be seen by the cut, 1s an exceptionally 
handsome one in design, but no illustration can give more 
than a faint idea of the fine finish or the striking effect of 
the piano as it stands on the wareroom floor. While re- 
taining some of the features that have been so long asso- 
ciated with the Behr Brothers pianos, there is an elaboration 
of detail, a nicety of proportion and striking features in 
ornamentation, moldings, trusses and the like that make 
this style far superior in appearance to former styles. 

A careful and expert examination of the musical qualities 
of this instrument, its thoroughness of construction, the 
quality of materials used and its general artistic complete- 
ness will show that the claims of Behr Brothers & Co. for 
it are more than borne out. These new pianos are the 
finest in every respect Behr Brothers & Co. have ever 
turned out. 

The steady improvement, the up-to-date policy of the 
firm and the reputation the pianos have are placing Behr 
Brothers & Co. ina most enviable position in the trade, 
Good as their pianos have always been these later ones are 


yet in advance in quality. 

B. BURNS, late of Holtzman & Sons, Colum- 
F, bus, Ohio, has engaged in the manufacture of 
piano scarfs and covers at 28 Union square this city. 

Mr. Burns has for many years been the traveling repre- 
sentative of the above firm and is well and favorably 
known to the entire trade, which is showing its appreciation 
of his many genial and business qualities by placing orders 
for his goods. Mr. Burns has a decided advantage in 
starting with new styles and fabrics. His many years’ ex- 
perience has taught him to discriminate between the ultra, 
medium and conservative patterns and about the general 
trade demand for each, and he consequently selects his 
styles toa profitable end. Then again he isin touch with 
the important importing houses and secures the earliest 
arrivals in specialties. Among the latter for this season 
may be mentioned silk velours in patterns never seen be- 
fore in this country; also damasks and Japanese and Amer- 
ican silks in an almost endless variety. Rubber covers 
will also be a specialty. 

Mr. Burns is starting in a modest way and has taken the 
rear rooms on the second floor of the large building at the 
address mentioned above. He has acorps of employés 
operating machines and finishing the scarfs. He is not 
embarrassing himself with heavy expenses and can meet 
any competition in his line in the country in prices. His 
exceptionally good taste in the selection of material and 








Scarfs and Covers. 


acquaintanceship in the trade, all tend to the building up of 
a successful business. He has the services of a competent 
traveling man and will personally attend to a portion of the 
road work, 





The Opelika Case. . 

N, DAUGHTRY, a member of the firm of 

» Thomas Butler & Co., Opelika, Ala., has been ar- 

rested on two warrants charging embezzlement. He is but 

19 years old, and the son of a prominent and wealthy 

citizen of the town. Butler, the other partner of the con- 

cern, was captured at Atlanta a short time ago while trying 
to escape after running the firm heavily into debt. 

The warrants on which Daughtry and Butler were both 
arrested were sworn out by the Jesse French Piano and 
Organ Company, of Birmingham. The assets of the firm 
are exhausted, and the liabilities are comparatively small. 








Keller Brothers & Blight. 


M. M. BLIGHT, of Keller Brothers & Blight, 

Bridgeport, Conn., was in New York last week, and 

commenting on the state of trade with his house said that 
it was disposing of about its usual product. 

The history of this piano manufacturing concern, as is 
well known, is made up of conservatism. Its announce- 
ments have invariably been in the shape of artistic adver- 
tising rather than vainglorious statements. ‘The firm has 
presented its goods to dealers in an attractive manner, and 
upon representations fully within its province to carry out, 
and in consequence there is less misunderstanding between 
the customers and the house thanis usually the case. The 
styles are thoroughly modern, and the workmanship is most 
reliable. The prices are popular, and the house has every 
requisite in the shape of factory facilities for promptly 
filling orders. 

Wm. F. Blight, the son of Wm. M. Blight, is now repre- 
senting the firm on the road. He has made several trips 
and with encouraging success. 








How Croves Kept His Piano. 

HERE is a piano in the parlor of John Larue 

Groves, at No. 1174 East Grand street, Elizabeth, 
N. J., that would not be there now if Mr. Groves had not 
made a hard fight for it on Wednesday. His fight was 
cheered by a crowd of a thousand persons, and at the end 
they helped him win the battle by carrying the piano back 
into the parlor after the men who wanted to take it away 
had gotten it out of the house and onto the last step of the 
stoop. 
Mr. Groves was surprised on Wednesday when two men 
appeared and demanded $107 from him. They said if the 
money was not paid at once they would hire a truckman 
and take his piano to Newark, N. J. Mr. Groves wanted 
to know by what right the demand was made, and a mort- 
gage for $100 was produced, and it showed that the piano 
had been mortgaged to that extent in the Newark Mort- 
gage Loan Company. The $7 represented six weeks’ 
interest. 
Mr. Groves said he knew nothing of the mortgage, and 
the men went out to hire atruckman. While they were 
gone Mr. Groves learned that the mortgage had been given 
by his wife and son without his knowledge or consent. 
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Competition 


Need not be close with you dealers 
if you will handle a Piano which 
strikes a customer at once as being 
tight in price, right in size, right in 
appearance and right in tone, and 
in addition has a half dozen special- 
ly prominent talking points. A cus- 
tomer is captured before you know 
it, Let us send you our Catalogue. 


BRAUMULLER COMPANY. 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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weeks, but had been unable todoso. They said they had 
been told they might take six months in which to repay the 
money. 

Mr. Groves obtained a stout club and awaited the com- 
ing of the truckman. The front door was unfastened and 
the men walked in. Groves was seated on the piano stool 
and said nothing. When the first man put his hand on the 
piano to move it Mr. Groves brought the club down on his 
knuckles with such force that the man let go and howled 
with pain. The next man tried to hustle Mr. Groves out 
of the way, and received a blow on the left hand which 
made him dance about the room. The men finally gave up 
the job and retreated. 

The noise in the house attracted a crowd, and there were 
500 persons in front of the house when the first truckman 
drove away. Another was procured, and Groves sum- 
moned a policeman. The policeman did not know what his 
duties were in the matter, and sent word to the police 
station to find out. Word came back that it was his duty 
to see that no breach of the peace occurred, and nothing 
else. 

The truckmen then started to move the piano. They 
carried itas far as the stoop. There their progress was 
blocked by the fact that Groves had taken a seat on the 
steps, and he would not move. One of the agents for the 
company took him by the collar, intending to move him by 
force, but just then former Chief Astfalk, of the fire de- 
partment, came up. Some one addressed him as ‘‘ Chief,” 
and the agent, thinking he was chief of police, fell back. 
A thousand persons had gathered by this time, and the 
Newarkers were the butt of much jeering. The truckmen 
finally had the piano on the lower step. Then some one in 
the crowd shouted to Groves and asked if he wanted the 
piano put back in the house. Mr. Groves, without realizing 
what was meant, said he did. In a moment the crowd 
surged up to the stoop, the truckmen and Newarkers were 
brushed aside and as many men as could put a hand on the 
piano picked it up and carried it into the parlor and placed 
it where it belonged. The loan company’s men attempted 
to stop this proceeding, but were promptly deposited on 
the sidewalk by willing hands. 

John T. Dunn, a lawyer, was called in, and told Mr. 
Groves to fasten up the doors and window of his parlor 
and let the agents commit burglary if they wanted the 
piano. This was done, and the Newarkers started for 
home, They did not come back.—New York Herald. 











—The firm of F, T. Day & Co. has been organized in Worthington 
Minn., tocarry on a piano and music business, F.T. Day will be 








colors, and his knowledge of what is needed, with his 


They had expected to pay the money at the end of two 


the manager of the concern. 
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Musically, Mechanically, Artistically. 
THE PRICE IS RIGHT! 


A Piano that you can make money on. 





LESTER PIANO CO. 
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LESTER, PA. 


WAREROOMS: 1308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PIANO BUYERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


——_—__>__——_ 


THE IMMENSE STOCK BELONGING 
TO THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 
J. A. KIESELHORST, 1000 
OLIVE STREET, MUST BE 
SOLD BY MAY 1. 


The Administrator Instructed to Close 
Them Out—No Cost—WNo Profit 
Considered—Prices Fixed So 
‘They’ll All Go Quick to 
Save Expense. 


To settle up the estate of the late J. A. Kieselhorst every 
piano and organ must be closed out by May 1. 

All the stock from the various agencies has been brought 
in, together with the rented goods, and the administrator 
has been ordered by the Court to close them all out right 
here to private parties at such prices that they will 
all go.quick. (None will be sold to city dealers unless the 
. whole stock is taken by one party, as it would be unfair to 
the manufacturers to scatter these goods among a number 
of dealers.) 

This is a time of unusual offerings in the sale of all kinds 
of merchandise, but never in the history of this or an 
other community has such an opportunity presented itself 
whereby private parties could purchase on easy payments 
pianos and organs for less money than dealers can buy 
them for to sell again. 

It is of more importance to the administrator that this 
stock be all closed out by May 1, and save the estate 
the expense of rents, &c., than is the amount to be received 
for the goods, 

This stock consists of some-of the very best pianos in 
this country, such as ‘‘ Knabe,” ‘‘ New Scale Kimball, ‘‘ Em- 
erson,” ‘‘Cook,” *‘ Blasius,” ‘‘ Whitney” and many other 
splendid makes. 

Every piano and organ will be fully guaranteed by the 
manufacturers for five years. 

Beginning Monday, the 13th, and continuing until May 1, 
and no longer, we will offer for sale at prices below actual 
cost to produce the goods as fine a line of pianos and 
organs as can be found in any city. 

he terms will be as follows : $35 cash down on all pianos, 
and $7 to $10 per month on the balance; $6 cash on organs 
and $4 per month on the balance. 

As asample of the prices we quote brand new pianos, 
worth $300 to $375 in the regular way, at this $115, 
$118, $127 to $187, and all the rest accordingly. Organs 
worth $100 at this sale $38 to $62. 

Every instrument in the house marked in plain figures. 
Great bargains in slightly used upright pianos, at this sale 
$65 to $95. uare pianos at your own price. 

Come. early Monday morning to secure choice bargains. 

Store n 7 a.m, to 10 p.m. E.A. Kieselhorst, ad- 
ministrator, 1000 Olive street. 

E have received two complaints on this sale, but 

we can find no valid objections to it. When 
Decker Brothers pianos are sold at a sacrifice ; 
when the Weber receivership throws a lot of pianos 
on the market; when hundreds of firms send the 
cash which is due to legitimate makers to the makers 
of the $75 box; when Biddle, a manufacturer in this 
city, pays $1,500 cash for 20 of these boxes, to sell 
here in this city, right in the midst of the legitimate 





on a grand scale; when fake fire and removal sales 


.| are conducted by Chicago houses, why should such a 


sale as the above not be permitted to pass without 
public condemnation? 

What is there to condemn, anyhow? The figures 
are plainly set ferth. The statement is straightfor- 
ward and candid. The transaction stands before the 
public in its true nakedness, and needs no apology at 
all, 

Those houses that cannot compete had better get 
right out of the business, and sooner or later they 
will, 








STILL OUT WEST. 


—-+ —- 


CHICAGO, April 18, 1896, 
Dear Musical Courier : 

HERE is no use trying to get back East in a hurry 
when you are here; it is best to go in a Pullman 
car or remain here until you think you have finished, 
if ever you do get finished, I have been trying my 
utmost to find a job and have also been in Cincinnati 
fora day. You know Urchs, one of my chums on the 
road, was very sick down there with fever he con- 
tracted for in Mexico, but when I got there I found 
he was up collecting himself. He stops at the St. 
Nicholas, which is too toney for me, particularly 
when I have no firm to pay my expenses, and as I 
stop at a private boarding house where Frank King 
used to lay over—Mrs. Somebody or other, I forget 
her name—I would not have much show at the St. 
Nick unless I would spend as much there treating or 

retreating as if I stayed there altogether. 


*#*# 


All the same, it is a fine place to be sick in and I 
envied Urchs at the time. By the way, Urchs is a 
mighty solid, reliable kind of a man, and one of these 
days, if he ever goes into piano manufacturing, he 
will not put his own name on the piano because it is 
so difficult for Germans to pronounce. 


#2 # 


What surprised me about Cincinnati this time was 
the business of the John Church Company. Do you 
know, Mr. Frank A. Lee is really one of the biggest 
men in the Western piano trade, although orig- 
inally he was not a piano man at all. But he has the 
assimilating capacity, and that is worth about a half 
dozen other bright qualities mixed into one. I have 
had chances to meet him, learn his views, get his 
ideas, and every time I left him I found I knew some- 
ting I had not known before. He has an original way 
of looking at things, and you can bet that as soon as 
the revival begins the Everett piano will be heard 
from with no uncertain sound. He is going to 
strike it. 

*# 2 # 

I wanted to stop over at Richmond, Ind., and have 
a chat with Ben Starr and see whether I could get in 
there, but the Starr Piano Company does not need 
any traveling man at present. The concern is busy. 





You folks inthe East do not understand this, but that 
does not alter the facts. There'are certain concerns 
out here that have a steady kind of trade ; that have 
outlets; places where pianos are always sold, and 
these places need new pianos, and the Starr supplies 
a good many of them. Besides that the company is 
building another factory, and when Ben Starr gets 
into building operations he will speak of nothing eise, 
except politics. If you start politics you can divert 
him. He is going to vote the Republican ticket again 
this fall if he can help it, and I believe he is not in 
favor of a favorite son. But that is giving away 


secrets, 
**_*s* 


I met a man ona train out here who hasa new 
patent ona piano. It is what he calls the patent in- 
stalment attachment. There is alittle butt on the 
top of each key right behind the full swing desk and 
a Yale key fitsin the slot, each slot being different. 
Every time the customer pays an instalment he or 
she gets one of those tiny little Yaie keys and that 
opens the next piano key. When the piano is deliv- 
ered in the beginning you get enough Yailes to loosen 
up piano keys enough to start with and then one by 
one you get Yales to open up more keys. No pay- 
ments, no Yales; no Yales, no play. 

This patentee claims that it will, of course, save 
wear and tear, and as a collector of instalments will 
beat any live collector ever put on accounts. Then 
if you have such a piano, and it is all paid up, you 
can lock the keys so nobody can play it unless you 
consent. But I told him one big drawback, and as 
he is an inventor he never saw it until I told him. 
Says I: ‘‘ That patent of yours will’ be a dead give 
away for families owing instalments ; for if a player 
should call, and not be able to use more than a cer- 
tain number of keys, he would at once know that the 
piano had not been paid for yet.” A little while after 
that the inventor offered me the whole East at a roy- 
alty of only 10 cents a key. I had to refuse the bar- 
gain, because I was afraid of getting rich too sud- 
denly. aT) eae 


It’s dull out here again. Mr. Harger has dismissed 
the typewriter whom he hired by the hour from some- 
body in the building, and he has the young nan as- 
sistant whose great-grand-uncle used to play violin 
for George I. when the latter got sick after losing a 
battle in our War of Defendence. That makes his 
force just as big as the other two papers here have; 
that is two men to a paper. I am on the best of 
terms with all the six men that run the three music 
trade papers of Chicage, and I was very sorry to 
notice an article in your columns last week in which 
you said that they had such a trivial circulation... Why, 
Mr. Abbott has a boy who delivers the copies here, 
the circulation being so heavy. The boy was run 
over by a cable car the other day, and the papers 
drifted into the lake, but nobody ever knewit. All 
these six men have a cinch of it; they have no ex- 
penses at all, and nearly every dollar they take in is 
50 per cent. clean profit. If it were otherwise they 





pianos ; when the old stencil operations are resumed 
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could not exist. It is bully and I glory in a trade that 
can aftord such a luxury. 

I am contemplating the same thing, and if I do not 
soon get a job, you, betI will start atrade paper here. 
If lonly do $5,000 a year, the first year I am sure to 
make $2,500 and then begin to grow. It is only neces- 
sary to send each manufacturer a copy and about 100 
leading houses each a copy, and that settlesit. The 
printer always furnishes the papet to the little sheets, 
because paper houses cannot bother with such small 
purchases, and the journalistic enterprise consists of 
$36 worth of office furniture. You see I have stud- 
ied it. Even at the sacrifice of our old friendship I 
believe I shall start up here in the fallif I donot get.a 
good place. I shall call the paper ‘‘ The Music Trade 
Reformer,” and I shall have only one assistant in the 
office, like the rest of them here and in New York, 
and then strike the makers for ads., and take any 
thing the boys offer, and give them all the space they 
want, for it makes no difference anyway. 

see 

Geo, P. Bent, who makes the ‘‘ Crown” piano,” has 
one of the most beautiful factory structures in this 
whole country. If I were to state that I recently 
went through it from bottom to top, and then of 
course back again to bottom, he might drop on to who 
Iam, and that would be premature. But when you 
talk of piano factory give an old piano man like 
myself that Bent factory. 

You have said a good deal about that ‘‘one grade 
only” theory of his, and let me suggest a few points 
to you to show how absolutely correct he is in that 
theory. You take the houses making ‘‘seconds” or 
second quality, and you watch their trade and you 
will see that their dealers will begin to mistrust them 
just as soon as times get-better and the dealer gets 
to be a little independent again. I have traveled so 
many years I know them all, and my name is not 
Eddy Ambuhl, although some people, I believe, think 
that Eddy is sending you these letters. 

Now, what will the dealer think? He will say to 
himself ‘‘ Well, Jones charges me $175 for that Jones 
piano, but he is now making a Tompkins piand and 
charges $130. All right, I'll take the Tompkins and 
yet use Jones’ name. I have his bill and correspond- 
ence and if I suspect that my competitor is using any 
argument against the Tompkins I'll show who makes 
it.” Don't that kill the Jones? You bet. After a 
while the dealers will all take ‘‘seconds” and then 
new trade will have to be made for the firsts and that 
will be impossible, as any real, practical piano man 
can see. 

There are lots of other weak points, and I don't 
think Bent has covered half the argument at his com- 
mand, If he would send me out on the road I would 
send him every day some new pointer gotten from 
actual contact with dealers. Those are the kind of 
pointers I believe in. ‘One grade only” is bound to 
win ; notin a hurry, but sure, dead sure. If I hada 
piano factory Joe Choate and De Volney Everett com- 
bined could not argue me into making more than one 
gtade—no matter what that grade was. 





Pianofore. 
Air—Sir Joseph Porter. 
A piano factory he tried to sell, 
Out West he went his plan to tell, 
He told six men who knew him well, 
And they all told him to go to hell. 

I saw this stanzain the ‘‘ Christian Herald of Health 
and Beauty,” published at Fort True Obsesity, Oak- 
lahammo, Neb., and I did not know what to make of 
it. A friend of mine at Lyon & Healy's told me it 
may refer to a broker Decker Brothers sent out West 
to negotiate, or something of the kind. I don't know 
enough of those inside rackets to judge properly. 
When you get down to the outside affairs I claim to 
be in it; but these real inside affairs, where diplo- 
macy and wire-pulling come in, well—to tell the 
truth, I haven't got the real knowledge to know. 

Can this refer to my old friend? Whew! Well, 
I'll be—— 

se 

You're going tosee the greatest revolution in piano 
case styles, and it will not be long before it will 
come about, and itis going to start from the West 
and strike out in all directions. Just as sure as I am 
writing these lines, the Eastern piano factories are 
doomed to become the imitators of the original 
styles the Western houses are now creating. Just 
look at those Baldwin pianos, made in that most 
artistic piano factory of the Baldwin Company at 
Cincinnati. There is nothing made in the East to 
compare with those styles in the eyes of connois- 
seurs and people of taste and culture. 

That class will discern at a glance that art lines 
have been incorporated in piano case work when they 
see the Baldwin uprights. There is nothing com- 
monplace about the work done by that house. 
Don’t put me down as an enthusiast. Iam giving 
you the real, solid facts, and there is not one 
traveling man of intelligence who will not agree with 


me, 
*# *# # 


I don't believe a word of the gossip about William 
F. Decker going back on his statement in which he 
announced the final withdrawal of his house from the 
trade. Who is going to take that wareroom on Union 
square? Fine place, but if a piano firm is to go into 
it it must have some kind of a salesman. A piano 
tuner is all right if he is a good piano tuner and a 
poor salesman, but then he shouldn't try to sell 
pianos and lie about éverybody besides. Lying about 
people don’t pay, and if a man is a downright hypo- 
crite, who cannot help lying, why the world ought 
to know it for safety sake. There are several retail 
piano salesmen who should be ‘‘ posted” publicly for 
the public health, so far as the piano trade goes. If 
they don’t stop their outrageous, uncalled for lying 
I'll send you their names, and you may publish them 
if you feel like it. There is no libel in that, is there? 

s*#* 

Everybody here is sorry for old man Briggs and 
young Charles. They were always at work. What 
was the trouble, anyhow? Yours, M. T. Poccet. 





VOSE. 
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EW outside the manufacturers themselves have 
an appreciation of the causes that produce the effects, 
that understand fully and thoroughly why this firm is suc- 
cessful while that one is not, why this piano increases in 
popularity while the other meets with but an indifferent 
reception from the public. It is probable that in many 
cases where but moderate success is secured the manufac- 
turers themselves have but a comparatively slight knowl- 
edge of why the other one makes a greater success. It 
must be so when so many do but indifferently well while 
the few do very well. 

An examination into the causes of pronounced success in 
the piano business would develop in all cases certain con- 
ditions, certain operations, certain plans, which have con- 
tributed to that success. Vose & Sons are a case in point. 
An examination into the causes of their continued pros- 
perity and the increasing popularity of their instruments 
will show as well the reasons why other firms do not suc- 
ceed so well. 

In the first place Vose & Sons have abundant facilities 
for manufacture and for distribution, with the added aid of 
ample capital. They are equipped to produce and sell a 
large number of pianos each year. They have factory 
facilities and business and road organization. They have - 
as well practical men at the head of the concern, skilled 
piano makers and skilled business men. The practical is 
never lost sight of, and this forms no small reason for the 
smoothly running executive machinery of the concern, 
The business is conducted by modern business men on 
modern business methods. The Vose firm is alive to the 
possibilities in the trade, and no stone is left unturned to 
encompass these possibilities. The house too is one of the 
old ones, with a reputation to sustain. This reputation 
extends necessarily to the Vose pianos. 

It is not difficult to understand how the Vose pianos are 
increasing in popularity when the aims of the firm, their 
facilities and methods are considered. The pianos are as 
modern in style as their method of manufacture is modern. 
The announcement of a new Vose style means not only 
that a new case design is ready for the market but that 
there is some carefully considered improvement in the 
quality of the piano. This restless seeking after improve- 
ment has been characteristic of the house for years, The 
dealers have come to rely upon the Voses, as there is no 
going back with them. The public has come to know and 
appreciate the Vose pianos for their qualities, which have 
never deteriorated but always improved. 

As said before, examination will show in the case of suc- 
cessful firms certain contributing forces alike with all. The 
house of Vose & Sons, instanced as one of the most success- 
ful, may be cited as furnishing satisfactory evidence why 
some houses are successful. 





—P, P. Roland has begun business in Middletown, Pa. 

—C,.C. Doan has opened warerooms in Coffeyville, Kan. 

—The Alex. Ross Music Company has removed from Allegheny to 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

—Rosenfeld & Murray, of Savannah, Ga., have been succeeded by 
Isaiah M. Rosenfeld. 

—Elijah Cartwright, for many years a dealer of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has retired on account of ill health and advanced age. His sons, 
L. A. and A. F. Cartwright, have decided tocarry on the business 
and have taken in as partner S. A. Cooper, of Torrington, Conn. 
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instrument for his ‘* LEADER.’’ 


Such a Piano is the 


The Dealer who wants a Piano that he can place alongside of any piano made and show it to have more 
points to recommend it in Tone, Action and Design of Case, and can find such a piano, should have that 
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WHOLESALE: 


BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


Eight miles from Philadelphia. 





and improvements found only in the BLASIUS. 


$ THE WONDERFUL HUPFELD ATTACHMENT. . . 


BLASIUS 
This device can be 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


The most perfectly constructed Piano now before the Trade. 
The BLASIUS Piano embodies the good points of the world’s greatest makes, together with inventions 
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The most perfect self-playing device in the market. 
& SONS sole agents for the United States. 
placed in any upright piano. 
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RETAIL: 


| BLASIUS & SONS, 


1101, 1103 & 1119 Chestnut St. 
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The New American Copyright Bill. 
To the Editor of The Musical Times: 
IR—Having by your courtesy been allowed to 
see an article on the new American copyright bill, by 
Mr. E. Cutler, Q. C., which will, I understand, appear in 
another part of your April number, I should like to add a 
few remarks to emphasize the probable effect of the bill 
on the international side of the question. 

Since the decision of the American Appeal Court in the 
action Novello & Co. v. The Oliver Ditson Company the 
scope of the present American copyright law has been very 
clearly understood, and its quasi-international character 
has proved beneficial, not only to those foreign countries 
which have become, by virtue of the President’s proclama- 
tions, entitled to claim its protection, but also to the Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

It should, however, be clearly understood that the act of 
1891 was not an international act. There were no contract- 
ing nations. The American people saw the necessity of 
taking a broader view of the whole question of copyright, 
and they thereupon altered their own domestic law so as to 
give practical effect to that view. Prior to July 1, 1891, 
American copyright was limited to any citizen of the 
United States or resident therein. 

Since the act of 1891 came into force protection was also 
afforded to certain foreign nations, not to a// foreign 
nations, but only to those nations which, like England, al- 
ready permitted, or like Germany, might afterward permit, 
to Americans the benefit of copyright on substantially the 
same basis as to their own citizens. The American Gov- 
ernment has recently seen the necessity of amending its 
copyright law (among other reasons for the purpose of 
robbing those interested in musical compositions of 
the fruit of the victory achieved in their favor by the 
Novello action), and a new copyright bill, now before the 
American House of Representatives, provides that music, 
like books, must be manufactured in America as a condition 
of being copyrighted there. 

As the proposed law is not an international compact, 
Englishmen have no /ocus stand to protest ; they can only 
observe and wonder. But it is useful to point out a conse- 
quence of the proposed new legislation which will no doubt 
astonish the Americans no less than it will amuse the rest 
of the world. The new bill is replete with doubts and am- 
biguities, not to say absurdities ; but the author of the bill 
probably never foresaw what would be the consequence of 
one of its inconsistencies. 

Section 8 clearly extends the benefits of its provisions to 
the whole world, Hottentots included. On the other hand, 
Sections 13, 17, 18 and 24 almost as clearly limit its scope to 
American citizens, and the proviso of Section 21, by includ- 
ing foreign authors in an exception, appears to exclude 
them from the general law. Again, certain words in the 
existing act of 1891, dealing with the foreign element, are 
omitted from the present bill. ’ ; 

The rights of foreigners under this bill are thusin a state 
of delightful doubt. But this muchis certain—they are a// 
included or they are al/ excluded. There is no middle 





course. It is no longer a question of some foreigners ; it is 
all or none, as may be hereafter decided by the American 
courts of justice, Now “all” (mew bill) or ‘‘ none” (new 
bill) are clearly inconsistent with ‘‘ some” (Section 13, act 
1891). Consequently, by Section 36 of the new bill, Section 


13 of the present act is repealed, and with the repeal of 
soeien 13 there will be an end to all the President’s proc- 
amations. 


™~ new bill does not entitle the President to egos 
anything, yet it takes away his present ers of pro- 
cleuniag ! This bill, therefore, if it oct, must be 
interpreted as it stands. The reciprocity test is aban- 
doned. Copyright forthe future is to be open to the whole 
world or to Americans alone. In the latter view America is 
retrograde with a vengeance; while if the former is the cor- 
rect interpretation, America is so terribly up to date as to 

‘0 far beyond age required by the Berne Convention. 

n a very short time there will be a meeting of the Berne 
Convention in Paris. 

Why does not America, with a stroke of the pen, cut out 
her manufacturing stipulations and, by joining the Berne 
Convention, take up her true pais as regards copyright? 

Your obedient servant, 

March 23, 1896. 


Henry R. Crayton. 

[America will not cut out her manufacturing stipu- 
lation, because the principle that prevails at present 
is based on protection. However, the bill which is 
now under discussion has very few chances of suc- 
cess, and we are assured bythe secretary of the 
American Copyright League that it has not a ghost 
of achance, and in this we agree with him.—Eps. 
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The AZolian Concert. 
HE trade, and especially those firms selling the 
Zolian, can study with profit the methods of the 
£olian Company in enabling the musical public to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the instrument. 
The frequent concerts that have been given in this city, 
the active participation of great artists in these concerts, 
and the liberal advertising the concerts and the A®olian 
have received in the daily and musical press have been 
part of a plan for the introduction of the Aolian to that 
portion of the public that can appreciate the instruments 
and buy them, 

In the musical part of this paper will be found the pro- 
gram of one of the most important concerts yet given by 
the Molian Company, to take place in Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall to-morrow evening. At this concert Mme. Nor- 
dica and Edouard de Reszké will sing (this being the only 
appearance in concert this season of the great basso). Mr. 
Hans Kronold, the 'cellist, will play, and all these artists 





will be accompanied on the Aolian. Wm. C. Carl and 
Richard Henry Warren will give numbers on the great pipe 
organ with £olian action, The concert promises to be 
one of the most important of the season, and will be largely 
attended, 

There is no denying the material benefit to the Molian 
from occasions of this nature, when the best class of the 
public is present and to which the most important features 
of the AZolian are exhibited by the leading artists, The 
plan pursued by the company has yielded excellent results 
in a business sense and has paved the way for a great 
future business. The AZolian representatives caa follow 
the plan with equally satisfactory results, though the means 
used may not be so elaborate or expensive. It is the prac- 
tical method of introducing and pushing the A®olian. 








Mr. Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, and Gen. 
Julius J. Estey, of the Estey Organ Company, are expected 
to be in St. Louis the middle of this week. What the spe- 
cial object of the trip is and what will develop will be made 
known at the proper time. The enterprise of the members 
of the Estey concerns, the concerted efforts along well laid 
out lines, are developing great things for the Estey inter- 
ests. There is a great field for instruments like the Estey 
pianos and organs,a field that will yield rich returns if 
properly cultivated, as the Esteys are: appatently cultivat- 
ing it. Their dealers are pushing the goods with an en- 
thusiasm born of the reliability and salability of the goods 
and the enthusiasm of the men makingthem. Asan Estey 
dealer said in the offices of this paper a few days ago: “I 
feel I can push the Estey goods with the greatest advan- 
tage to myself in reputation and financial returns. I have 
been handling them for 24 years, and I am more enthusias- 
tic over them than ever. I have made my reputation with 
them.” That is the story all Estey agents tell. 


The Deacon’s Wisdom: 


“Pur,” said the Deacon, “tis mighty plain 
That the weakest place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
"N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, is jest 

T’ make that place uz strong uz all the rest.” 








B’ Gosh! 
We’ve done that in the Weaver Organ, and 
that’s why it is such a favorite with reliable 
dealers. 

Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 

YORK, PA. 
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GOV. L. P, MORTON, 


BRADBURY PATRONS. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, President of the U. 8. 
GEN. U. 8. GRANT, late President of the U. 8. 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, late Pres. of the U 8. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR, late President of the U. 8. 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the U.8. 
ADLAI STEVENSON, Vice-President of the U. 8. 
LEVI P. MORTON, Ex-Vice President of the U. 8. 
WALTER Q. GRESHAM, Ex-Secretary of State. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
WILLIAM WINDOM, late Sec. of the Treasury 
BENJAMIN F. TRACY, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Ex-Secr. tary of the Interior. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Ex-Postmaster of the U. 8. 
DAVID D. PORTER, late Admiral of the Navy. 

MAJ. GEN. O. O. HOWARD, U. 8. Army. 

SENOR FELIX C. C. ZEGARRA, Minister from 
Pern, 8. A. 


OUR REFERENCE. 





EX-PRES. AND THE LATE MRS. BENJ. HARRISON. 


“THERE 


EXAMINE THE SELLING POINTS OF THE OLD FAVORITE 


» BRADBURY PIANOS. 


Is A TIME FOR EVERYTHING.” 
THE BEGINNING OF 1896 IS THE TIME TO SECURE THIS IMPORTANT AGENCY. 


Unoccupied Territory Open to Responsible, Active Dealers. 
Our Patronage is the Evidence of the Bradbury’s Popularity. 





COLUMBIAN STYLE, 


FREEBORN G SMITH, 


Proprietor and Manufac'urer. 


Principal Offices: 774, 776, 778 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 95 FIFTH AVENUE. 





illustrated Catalogues and Full Information Mailed Free to All Applicants. 





MAJ, GEN, 0. O, HOWARD 


BRADBURY PATRONS, 


HON. H. A. P. CARTER, Hawaiian Island Legation. 

HON. A. E. PlIORKOWSKI, German Legation. 

HON. L. DE BILDT, Swedish Legation. 

HON. TSU SHAW PUNG, Chinese Legation. / 

LORD MONTAGUE, British Legation. 

COUNT DE MORELLQ, Spanish Legation. 

HON. MANUEL PACHERO, Mexican Legation. 

HON. A. M. SOTELDO, Venezuelan Legation, 

HON. N. DE 8. LAMAIX, French Legation. 

BARON D. EVINOS, Russian Legation. 

SENOR RAMON MAYORGA, Secretary Nicaragua 
Legation. 

HON. GEORGE LEVI, Secretary Italian Legation. 

HON. MICHAEL H, HERBERT, First Sec. British 
Legation. j 

COUNT CRENNEVILLE, Austrian Legation, | 

HON. JAMES McMILLAN, U. ‘8. Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

HON. THOMAS B. REED, Speaker House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


OUR REFERENCE, 
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TNDER DATE 
of 3ist ult. 

























One of our Pennsylvania 





representatives wrote us: 







, **! herewith inclose settlement for the pianos I have 
ical received. I have sold five of them. Send me one Style 
B oak; one Style B walnut, raised carved panels, and 
one Style A mahogany, engraved panels. | am much 









AP pleased with the Story & Clark Pianos. They have good, 
= clear tone, smooth and regular action, and the most 
a handsome cases I| have seen in my 25 years’ experience 
bees in the music trade; and that they are appreciated by- 





my friends, selling five out of the eight you have sent 
me in one week is ample proof.’’ 










he wrote us as follows: 







And the next day 






oe “ 








se ““1 sold Style B, mahogany, with marquetry panels, 
this morning, about as soon as | had it unboxed. I sold 
% it for cash; so I hope you will send on those I ordered 
last night as promptly as possible. You may also send 
SK me another Style A in walnut, with raised carved 
panels, as the one | have here is sold, and | have an 
AZ inquiry for another like it, and hope to sell it next week.”’ 





C7 










Words like these, when they tell facts, have an immense strength. 


Many other dealers are having equally great success with 
the STORY & CLARK PIANOS, and are making big 
money out of them. 


Story & Clark Piano Co., 


ete. CANAL AND SIXTEENTH STREETS. 


CHICAGO, April 15, 1896. 
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BeEHR BROS. 8 C0’S 


Hits for 1896. 











January, Style ©, 
April, Style G,. 





























Others to Follow. G O 
# a 








292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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soe ahaahe aes 


mmon Worshippers 


and others.... 


T’S the live agents who ‘ 
want to get rich quick- Boiled Down: 
4 ly that are selling ‘a ‘ 
CROWN PIANOS. A 


Sang 
~ 
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SAR 





Svs Sve" 


Perhaps the others are 
fond of the old way. Rett 4 

They like (perhaps) to have to work ‘ - 
a customer. | 

Perhaps they like to have the other j QUICK-SELLING 
fellow get him at the last minute. ait 

Perhaps they don’t know. 

But in the meantime, the best agencies | } wanes: | 
are going. And the quick, active, -GRAD 
pushing, know-a-good-thing-when- HIGH-G E 
I-see-it sort are getting the business. | * > 

Where there’s a will there’s a way. : Peereeey 

We’re telling the truth. We always 
have and we always mean to. : SWEET-TONED 

Crown Pianos sell. RETEEEEEFEE ET TET TET TT TT TET TTT 


Nobody, who has looked into this, 


questions it. dl 
They sell better than other pianos. PIANO 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. —> 
If you wish to look into these state- ; ” 


ments you can easily do so. 
We can refer you to agents all over the 


country who will give you their ex- : THAT PLAYS 
Acemnniadaliluteerrerrers 
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perience. 

There can be no fairer offer than this. 

If it were only the Crown Orchestral 
Attachment, you might hesitate— 
but the Crown Piano itself is a fine 
piano. 

The “new-scale” Crown is equal to the 
finest high-grade piano made, in ma- 
terial and workmanship. Nothing 
has been spared to make it the very 
best piano that can be manufactured. 

And your customer gets the $1,000 
Orchestral Attachment “thrown in,” 
as it were. 


Look the matter up; it’s worth it. 


Sell Crown Pianos 


GEO. P. BENT (Manufacturer) - - BENT BLOCK,CHICAGO 
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| Attention... 


, to these 


.. Three Points — 
, in the 


RANICH & BACH 
.. PLANES. ... 

















1 We make our own Actions, and there 
is no finer Action made in the world. 


a Out Actions are equipped throughout 
with our PATENT SPIRAL SPRING 
WASHER. No more valuable im- 
provement has ever been added to 
any piano and there is nothing like it. 


3, Our Upright Actions are all provided 
oer with our PATENT DAMPER HEAD. 
Did you ever see any Upright Damp- 


NEXT TIME WE WILL OFFER 
‘SOME MORE POINTS FOR 
CONSIDERATION— 

BUT.1jiLise 
REMEMBER THESE, 


ers aS neat in appearance and as prac- 


tically fastened r 











SO - THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


All Progressive 
. Music 
. Dealers 


‘want as a leader A STRICTLY FIRST- 


CLASS PIANO, that can_ satisfy the de- 
-~ mands of a CRITICAL MUSICAL TASTE, 
= and ability in the management to keep it 
abreast, if not in advance, of the times in 

















improvement. 





This they always find in the 


WONDERFUL A. B. CHASE. 


Wonderful in tone quality, 





























Superior workmanship, 


Choicest material, 


Remarkable durability. 











NEW AND POPULAR STYLES. THE ONLY OCTAVO ATTACHMENT 


multiplying the possibilities for musical expression. 


These make the agency most desirable. Write 


... The A. B. Chase Co., NORWALK, OH1o. 
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x A Modern and 
Artistic éiand 


that is becoming a favorite 
with: discriminating musicians. 














The Pease’ Grand is an example 





of art construction in Pianos. 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


NEW YORK.... ... CHICAGO. 
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THE STERLING. 


There is no Piano which gives 
such universal satisfaction as 
the STERLING. If you wish to 
purchase a Piano that is hand- 
some, artistic in design and 
finish, refined in tone, and in 
every way durable, get the 
STERLING; in it you will find 
all these desirable qualities, at 
a price so low as to surprise you. 


The Sterling Co., 
Derby, Conn. 
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Over 72,000 New England Pianos in Daily, Use. 


New England Pianos Are Popular with all Classes. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS STAND IN TUNE 











4 | ee ee SS et a te owe 
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A Little “Common Sense.” 





LITTLE “common sense” may well be applied to the purchase of a Pianoforte. We 
are not a ‘nation of fools.’’ It is a well-known fact that the modern methods of 


Piano manufacture are vastly different from those in vogue during the early days of this 
important industry; scientific principles have been worked out and many experiments tried 
with varying results. The absolute manufacturer of to-day, with the markets of the world at 
his command for the purchase of the best and most suitable materials ; the assistance and 
services of intelligent and capable artisans who have had the advantage of instruction and 
experience with the leading piano manufacturers of the world; the employment of the 
latest and most improved labor-saving machinery, ample capital and a thorough knowledge 
of the artistic and musical wants of the purchasing public — such a combination cannot fail 


to win the confidence of the public and succeed. The manufacture and sale of over 


72,000 New England Pianos in Fifteen Years 
Means Something , eee 


It is a record to refer to with pardonable pride. 





To the Public: All we ask is a fair and intelligent investigation of the merits 


of our productions. 
To the Trade: The New England Pianos are sold on ‘their merits and are 


popular favorites with the discriminating public. 
Where we are not already represented we are always pleased to form satisfactory 


alliances for mutual interest. 


The New England 
Piano Co., 


FACTORIES: GEORGE, GERARD AND HOWARD STREETS, BOSTON (HIGHLANDS). 





MAIN OFFICES and BOSTON WAREHOUSE: 200 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Warerooms : 
200 Tremont Street, Boston. 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND PIANOS ARE DURABLE AND WEAR RESISTING 
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PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen, Saxony, Germany. 























PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE. 


FOR THE WINDING OF A LARGE NUMBER 
OF STRINGS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


——_— ALSO 


Violins, ’Cellos, Violas, Zithers, Fable Harps. 








SIMPLEX BOW (cREaT NovELTy.) 


eet | 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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W ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
j N 0 Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate prodt and give perfect satisfaction will be 












amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.” “<g5s5sr""=" 














LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms ; 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chirago, Tl. 
The World’s Columbian Expositicn. 
HAN BAIS PAN Hl V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 
: i | K6niggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


, —-MANUFACTURERS OF — AWARD: 

& s For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 

Grand and IJ ll ht Pianos and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 

5 introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 

For perfection. of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
; Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


E VOCALION ORGAN. 








yPu Seen 





THE MusT IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worceeter, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


A ¢ : CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
: Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 









BESEYE 
a ocho 
Seti pate eBien 








THE CELEBRATED NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St, and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AL mail should be sent te the affice. 
Send for Catalegus.—amlilie. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 GCLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Senn ror Our New CATALocu®F, 


CARL BARCKHOFF, | PEASE PIANO CO. 











¢ oS 
» WER 4 
“9 poor” W400", a 

Zi minis S Et ASA HSE casNOWK | 


4 * 
Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. ¥- 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORIES: Southern Boulevard, E 133d., E. 18th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E. 20th St. 
WAREROOMS: 113 E. 14th St. 


















































BUILDER OF 316 to 322 West 43rd Street, MAIN OFFICE : Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 134th Sts. 
Nave’ FTOR EZ. 
Church Organs, No. 248 Wabash Avenue, New Work. 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. OBMICAGO. Write fer Catalogues and Prices. 
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PIANOS. « 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, |. 5s 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 








" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS TA WOs IN EVERY RESPECT. . 
€ & 








—>t+—-APPEAIL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.>—?4e— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 
C 


A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO.. ILL. 
OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








,NOT BUY..... 


wi Finest Fits! ORGAN 


MADE? 


Pic pat when you can get it at about the same 
price as other organs are A. for. bane yey pur- 
chasers should send to us for our cata’ etc 


MILLER ORCAN co. “9 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 


EU PHONIBNA. 
> Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 





Cau be haudied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Lopeiens Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


a LEIPZIG 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 
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IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED 





GaLNVM SLNA9OV GOOD 
ox 


ATO LOLOLOLOLOOLOLOLOSO 





“AYOLIYYSL GASIdNODONN Ni 





NEW YORK: 














NEWARK, WN. J., 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE.|817 BROAD STREET.|(226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE [267 WABAGH AVENUE./1000 WALNUT STREET. 
Address all Communications te Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, yo sie N.Y. 


OOO OOO OOO IOI IX 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


xX 


OOOO 





’ 
» Manofactarer of Firet Class 
. Single and Souktdecee 


) HARPS. 


PIANOS 


OF THE a es 


Importer of Harp at of Madaiaetna 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repaired and taken in exchange 


Factories, SAGINAW, MICH, - 
Complete Catalogue toany Address 





STANDARD ACTION CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


[SANG C COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
WEW YORE. 








INTORPORATED 1895 


FACTORY @ OFFICE 


'@T? @ PEACH STS 





Manufacturers of High Grade 


MANS 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th $t., 


UNION | 
SQUARE, 


| ~ ORGANS. 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 
solicited. 


EP 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 
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Piano and Organ $70. 
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209 
BOWERY. 
NE YORK 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0. 


FPARIBAULT, MINN. 


"Swi High Grade 
- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugFActurers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
‘ a 
FPianoforte Actions, 
135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Pormerry 144 Exizasetu Steet.) 


WASLE & CO. = 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NY TORE... 
COR. MOTT ST., : 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker of Artistic M 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR pearection ‘at 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., A8°°* Ons raiser ARREN ST., NEW YORK; 


250-252 Wawas Rv oa CHICAGO. 





























Have you seen our_——_. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


eee 1 f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 








269 Dearborn Street, Chi 
6 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. ; q 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices ; +} 3 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 











Sample and : 

poe PAUL STARK, 
Philadelphia. Manvfacturer and oo 

sear MARKNEUKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERMARY, 

Send for Catalogue. and PHILADELPHIA, PA., 0,8. & 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR hua mt ORGAN 


THE LER opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


7 HoH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 











ACTORY je 
NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & ©O., Western Agents, 


174 and 176 Wabash Ayenu e, "aga 6 ILL, 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & CO., Southwestern a wen Louis, MO. 


M. STEINERT & SONS ‘00., New England 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


ETON eee 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 








Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 





159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York, 
1837, and DURABILITY 


1) ‘TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD 
WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


TOUCH, DESIGN 
WM. BOURNE & SON. 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





SERN 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 5650 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS, 


Established 1839. 
WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Strect, Boston ; 


88 Fisth Avenue, New York; 
Rock, Ark. 


519 16th Street, Denver, Col, 
925 Pons. Arenue, Washington, D. é. 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Arenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 
Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio ; Main Street, Little 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
FACTORIES: Boston, Mass. . 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke An 
NEW YORK. 
125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—-MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co..,. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





WOODBURY, N. J. 
Mfg. Co 


R. W. Tanner & Son ™*: 


MANUFACTURE 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


AND 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN 00., WATERLOO, N. ¥. | 


G3" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Ce., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ The 
Highest 
Type. Ad 











CHICAGO, 


Staib Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION,MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


Hh ANGIS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
iceimteeatcamtean eee 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. €., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 

















GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut, 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings 


EUBABRUNN-Marhnewhirchen | 
Sachsen, Germany. 


JARDINE & SON, 
: ORGAN BUILDERS, 
518 980 Bast 80th 8t., Now Tork, 





‘Bowlevard 
CHICAGO, U.8B. A. 


. PIANOS. 





— ae 


ve. ral, N.Y. 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
. ¥., 4; St, Paul's M. Ech. 
¥, Pifth A Pres. 
Ch.,N-Y. 's; Brookiyn vn Taber. 
nacie, 4 4; Pirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia r j Trisity Trinity Ch., 
w Orleans, 3: and and Pits 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 


rae SCHWANDER 





Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 284 St., New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 

- EEsEs. 














ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 WEST MADISON sT.. 
OCEICAGO, IXsEs. 





| HERAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS «1 KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TentH AvENvE, 
57 Litre West 12TH Street, 
452 & 454 West 181TH Street, 


Sera TOn=z. 


POLLTEN'S TROMBONES) =» Pianoforte Actions 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 
2% WARREN ST., - NEw York, 
Gen’l Agents United States and Canada. 
NEw YorK FAcTory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 

pw ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co., 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelle 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
ished through solid and 
Pieroni dg 
ei oe aa ing in 


all well as sure : 
we of the flide a 
USTAV HisROLD, 
ute seetdr— > ~ 
( 
‘ormerly trombone pl at the 
. Royal Academy bf Music of 


’ Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 





Manufacture as epecialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 








“‘ylcrus Tubes, oe. ‘Cotslogee ce Geusna. | 9 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


° NEw YoR=Z. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS avo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 
Telegraph and R. R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. ; 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoORYTON, CONN. 











isla 


CUNN 


« PITLADELPITIA. PA. 


IN EVERY 
TERRITOR 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
.. Grands. 


E HF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & 








ESTABLISHED 1874, 


One of the greatest estab- 
i lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 
The FLEMMING’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS. STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J.T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROCHASTRA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 




















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CO. 


THE — 





— MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HAIN EHS” 
PIANO, 


Park Avenue, corner East 131st Street, 


NEW YORE. 
ORGAN PIPEss. 


Wood and Metal. Fiue and Reed. ‘. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPrH ORGAN MA: 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly Grst class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING, MASS. 

















Highest and Special Award. World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI, 


& FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 






Prototype Rand Ivstruments. the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both f reign and domestic, made a specialty of, and tor its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in al! its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Hepresent : E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments CHAS. BARIN and SUES celebrated Violin Bows. 


Momzoace. | KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTUKERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
526 to 696 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 








Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





MK At 


For 57 years made on honor—sold on merit. 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. _ 

The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tous 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 


































THE MUSIOAL OCOURIER. 


| STEINWAYCONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 



























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 








St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. W arerooms an d Offi ces: 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long ; 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 915 to 2 21 WA BASH AVE CH ICAGO | LL 
*s 5 . 











MBAL Dec 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
AILPMRED DOLGE & Son 


——-- HIGHEST AWARD e< 


Siena tia 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 

combining Compactness and Elasticity with 

great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

A W. A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED Wits FINE BarIRNn. 


READS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


























hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) Mut og <3 
JEN resident Judges Libera rts. er a: 
py Tyson toast v 
World's Columbian Bxposition, Chicago. 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street, NE VW YORE. 
Noted for Perfection in 
IS Tone, Touch and Durability. 





RESERVED. THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











